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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


As this work may, in feveral refpects, 
be ufeful to gentlemen who go to India, 
the Tranflator has taken the liberty of 
adding to it a fhort Memoir on the Chi- 
nefe Trade, written by Mr. Brunel, and 


now tranflated, for the firft time, into. 


Englifh. 
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% À / HEN Vafco de Gama had opened 
to the Europeans a, paflage to the 
feas of Afia, by the Cape of Good Hope, 


the Portuguefe endeavoured, to the exclu- 


fion of every other nation, to fecure to 
themfelves the rich commerce of that vaft 
continent. 

Before this period, an epoch memorable 
in the annals of navigation, the Moorifh 
_ flag only was feen floating in the gulfs of 
Perfia and Bengal. | 

THE Moorith vellels, when they fet out 


a from 
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from athe ports of the Red Sea, directed 

their courfe, for the moft part, to the gulf . 
of Perfia ; but it was not uncommon to fee 
them ftretch along the coafts of Abyffnia, 
and, without lofing fight of land, enter the. 
channel of Mozambique. In this channel 


they traded alternately with the inhabitants 
of the coaft of Africa, and the iflanders of 
Madagafcar. | 

The ports which they principally fre- 
quented were Querimbe and Mozambique 
on the African coaft, and Vingara and 
Bombetoc in Madagafcar. 

‘The Afiatics, notwithftanding the imper- 


fection of their charts, and the extreme ig= 


norance of their pilots, often engaged in the _ 
2 


boldeft enterprifes. They not only vifited 
the coafts of Malabar, but they even ven- 
tured to lofe fight of land. They launched 


forth into the open ocean, and, after traverf- 


ing 
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ing the gulf of Bengal purfued thetäway 


~ to the Moluccas and the Philippines, through 


the ftraits of Sunda and Malacca. 

The dangers infeparable from a voyage, 
which muft have been tedious and difficult 
to failors fcarcely acquainted with the ele- 
ments of the nautical fcience, did not dif- 


courage them. Their commanders were 


‘invited to the Straits, and the Moluccas, by 


the temptation. of a lucrative commerce. 


They were certain of finding in that Archi- 


pelago Chinefe and Japanefe veflels, which. 
went thither to fearch for nutmegs and 
cloves; and a reciprocal exchange of Per- 


fian and Indian merchandife, with the mer- 


4 ehandife of China and Japan, formed a 
trade equally advantageous to the Indian 


‘ and the Chinefe. 
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At the period, therefore, when the Por- 


’ tuguefe doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 


_ the navigation of the Moors was not con- 


a2 fined 
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finedgnerely to coafting ; and fuch voyages, 
undertaken without any other compafs than 
what was fupplied by an imperfect know- 
ledge of the apparent motion of the fun and 
ftars, certainly deferve to be known by thofe 
who ftudy the progrefs and improvement 
of hydrography. The inftrument ufed by 
pilots in the Indian feas for taking the 
latitude is in the form of a chaplet, the 
beads of which fhew the altitude of the 
{tars for the different places at which they 
are to touch. The pofition of the beads, 
with regard to the eye and the horizon, 

here ferves as an index. ce 
Much dexterity and long praétice are 
neceflary to ufe this inftrument, the imper- 
fections of which muft be readily perceived 
by thofe who have the fmalleft notion of | 
navigation. I tried feveral times at Pon- 
dicherry to make ufe ofit, but I could never 
obtan by it the altitude of a ftar within a: 
degree 
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degree of the truth. I muft, however, 
allow that, being fhort-fighted, obfervation 
to me becomes much more difficult and in- 
convenient than it would perhaps be to 
another. | 
Though the commerce which the Moors 
carried on in the Afiatic feas cannot, in any 
refpeët, be compared to that which has been 
fince carried on by the European nations, 
it was not altogether contemptible. So | 
many celebrated writers have given the hif- 
tory of the rife and decline of the European 
eftablifhments in India, that it would be en- 
tirely ufelefs for me to fay any thing here 
on that fubje&t. My defign, in this work, 
15, to give an account of the ifland of Ma- 
dagafcar, and of the advantages which might 
be derived from fettlements there, were they 
made in fuch a manner as to promote the 
happinefs and inftru@tion of the iflanders. 
But, notwithftanding every precaution, 


a 3 and 
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and all the care that may be taken, infant 
eftablifhments . ifland muft always 
have a great dependence on the iles of 
France and of Bourbon, on account of their 
proximity. It is of importance therefore 
to give fome idea of them. 

If the ifles of France and of Bourbon 
are, at prefent, the principal fettlements 
which the French have in the Indian feas, 
it is only to their fituation that they are in- 
debted for that advantage. 

The port of the former is the arfenal of 
the French forces, and the centre of their . 
commerce. | 

The ifles of France and of Bourbon were 
difcovered by the Portuguefe, who called the 
former Cernè, and the latter Maféarbenas. 
The ifle of Bourbon has no port capable of 

receiving large veflels. It is fifty leagues 
in circumference; is almoft of a circular 
form; and its mountains are very high. 


The 
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The fummit of the mountain called /es trois 
| Salaffes, is reckoned to we fixteen hundred 
fathoms above the level of the fea. This 
mountain ftands nearly in the centre of the 
ifland. Bis 

The principal place in the ifle of Bour- 
bon is called St. Dennis. - It is in this town 
that the governors of the colony refide. 
That celebrated aftronomer the Abbé de la 
Caille found, by aftronomical obfervation, 
that it lies in lat. 20° 51 and long. 53° 10 
eaft from the meridian of Paris. 

The difficulty of landing at St. Dennis — 
has caufed a kind of bridge to be invented, 
which extends a good way into the fea, 
and is raifed fo high above its level as to be 
out of the reach of the greateft furges, 
| From the extremity of this bridge hangs a 
ladder of ropes, and {mall veñlels approach 
in fuch a manner that thofe who wifh to go 

on fhore can lay hold of the ladder, at the 


ad moment 
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moment when the fea, by the violence of 
the furf, has attained to its utmoft degree of 
elevation. This manner of landing is in- 
genious, though very inconvenient, on ac- 
count of the vibratory motion of the ladder, 


and the fhocks it experiences by the agita- 


tion of the fea: but the furf is here fo 


ftrong, and breaks againft the fhore with 
fuch violence, that without this expedient 
communication between the town and the 
harbour would be frequently interrupted. 
The volcano of the ifle of Bourbon, 
though its eruptions are very common, has 


never occafioned any devaftation fince the 


place was inhabited. The planters have : 


had the prudence to remove from this for- 
_ midable gulf, accefs to which is fo dan- 
gerous, if we may judge from the deferip- 
. tion given of it by that learned naturalift, 

Mr. Commerfon. 
M. de Cremont, then intendant of the 
ile 


‘" 
4 
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_ifle of Bourbon, fpared neither care nor 
“expences to enable Mr. Commerfon to ap- 
proach as near as pofhble to the mouth of 
the volcano, and to examine its produc- 


tions, He even did more: he accompa- 


_- nied him in his excurfion: and this en- 


lightened zeal in a governor deferves, with- 
out doubt, the grateful thanks of thofe who 
cultivate the fciences and intereft themfelves 
in their progrefs. | 

_ Accef to the volcano of the ifle of Bour- 
bon is very difficult : the country is burnt 
up, and a defart for more than fix miles 
round, while heaps of afhes, lava, and fco- 


riz, together with fiffures and precipices; 


3 _ render it very dangerous and troublefome 
to afcend Bic One muft choofe a favour- 
Lis lh 

able time, during ferene weather, to vifit 


the mouth of this gulf, for a few drops of 


rain are fufficient to excite an eruption. 


Thofe who fhould attempt to approach it, 


when 


Non, 
Re 
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when the weather is unfettled, might lofe 
their lives by their imprudence *. The 


view 


* The following account is given of this volcano, in 
a Memoir publifhed by Mr. Brunel. “ It is fituated 
almoft at the fummit of a hollow truncated mountain, 
the bafe of which, gently inclining, refts on a bed of 
calcined earth, at the diftance of a full league from the 
fea. Though the matter it contains in its bowels 
boils up continually, it does not always fwell fo much - 
as to rife through the crater. When an eruption takes 


place, the melted lava may be feen flowing down the 


_ fides of the mountain in undulations, which follow 


each other in fucceffion, and exhibit the appearance of 
a flaming cafcade. The light which it diffufes to a 


great diftance, whether at land or at fea, is equal to 


, that of the moon when fhe fhines with full fplendour. 


It is even a tradition, believed in the cquptty. that this 
natural pharos firft drew hither thofe ; v: 
vifited thefe coafts. à 


«€ The environs of the volcano are parched and co- 


vered with {al-ammoniac, native fulphur, alum, pumice+ 
ftone, and fcoria. A remarkable peculiarity which 
diftinguifhes this from all other volcanoes is, the fre- 


quency 


TE 


: # 
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view of a volcano, in the time of an erup- 
tion, is a very awful and majeftic fpeétacle. 
The 


quency of its eruptions, which are never attended with 
earthquakes : the fecurity, therefore, of the inhabitants 
is not difturbed by the vicinity of,a phenomenon, 
which every where elfe is highly dangerous. It may. 
not, perhaps, be i improper to remark, that water has 
; never been feen to fpout up from this volcano, ane 
| _ that no hot mineral fprings are found in the ifland. 
4 « In the month of June, 1787, this volcano was 
| obferved i in one of its greateft eruptions. ‘The fummit 
of the mountain was covered with condenfed vapours, 
of a blackifh colour, which rofe from the ancient crater 
* in fpiral clouds. On the 24th lava ran into the fea. 
Nine days after it had been thrown up, it extended 
eighty fathoms i in breadth in fome places, and in others 
i. a forty. A mongh after, the matter, which flowed then 


Emied a current to the fea of about fixty 


fathoms in Ben dth, and from fifteen to fixteen feet in 

depth. The waves fmoked at the diftance of more 
| than thirty boue from the place where the lava fell 
into the water, appearing around of a greenifh yellow, 
and forming a band to the leeward of the fame colour, 


nearly 
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The ftudy of thofe fubterranean fires which 
occafion fuch phenomena, and ftill more 


that 


nearly aleague inlength. This current, parallel to one 


older, and confifting in the like manner of feveral {trata 


of melted matter, formed a projection, the bafis of which 
was volcanic fand mixed with a kind of iron drofs. 


Eleven days after the arrival of the lava at the fea, a 


folid cruft was formed at its furface,. upon which it 


was poflible to afcend to within fifteen paces of the 


place from which it iffued ; but, as the heat then be- 
came infupportable, the obferver called to mind the 
tragical fate of Pliny, and reprefled his curiofity. One, : 
however, may venture, without any danger, to walk on 
a torrent of flowing lava, if care be taken to examine _ 
its effects. In flat places it foon cools at the fuper- 

ficies, which then becomes hard like thick ice, whilft 
the liquid matter may be feen through the crevices, # 
continuing its courfe in perfect freedom below ; but, © 
fometimes, meeting with obftacles, it flows back, breaks 
the cruft, and covers it with frefh boiling lava. In 
declivities, therefore, and finuofities, it is long in ac- 
quiring a durable degree of folidity ; and this the 


gurious ought to obferve with attention. 


“« On | 
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that of the fubftances produced by them, 


cannot be too ftrongly recommended to 

; à thote. 

“ On the firft of Auguft the lava ceafed to flow; 
but it ftill emitted Giloke, and appeared extremely red 
at the bottom. Some time after another crater or 
mouth was thought to have been difcovered at the 
diftance of a league from St. Dennis, the capital of the 
land. Clouds of fmoke and a {trong heat proceeded 
from a ravine, which it was impoffible to approach 
during the fpace of a month; but at the end of that 


time it was perceived that the heat and {moke iflued 


_ from a cavern, which was found to be the retreat of 


certain Maroon negroes. Fire having been kindled in 


this place, either by accident or on purpofe, it had 
been nourifhed by a quantity of leaves, ftalks of maize, 


and other combuftible fubftances, lodged in it for a long 


time, which burned very flowly, becaufe the cavern 


“4 received little air. The remains of birds nefts found 


here plainly fhewed that this cavern had not always 
been expofed to the like degree of heat; and this added 


to other obfervations quieted thofe alarms which had 


been excited by this new appearance. The ifle of 


France, in the neighbourhood, is confidered asa coun- 


try 
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thofe who with to render their travelling 


ufeful to the advancement of fcience. » 
Volcanic 


! 


try which has been expofed to violent convulfions of 


nature. It abounds with caverns, cafcades, precipices, 


fubterranean arches, iron mines, calcined ftones, vitri- © 


fications, torrefied fand, and pyrites, which are ftriking 


veftiges of ancient volcanoes ; but, on account of their 


‘antiquity, their fituation cannot now be afcertained, 


nor their craters diflinguifhed. The moft elevated 


- mountains in this ifland are not above five hundred 


fathoms high, whereas in the ifle of Bourbon there are 
peaks which rife more than fifteen hundred fathoms. 
Thefe two iflands, which are diftant from each other 
only thirty leagues, were, doubtlefs, formerly united, 


and have been detached by fome prodigious effort of 


nature. We have every reafon to believe that they are 


ftill connected at the bottom of the fea, and that there 
are fubterranean paflages which form a communication 
between them. 

‘€ The earthquake, which happened at the ifle of 
France, on the 4th of Auguft 1786, feems to fupport 
this.conjecture. That morning, at thirty-five minutes 
after fix, a calm fucceeded a ftrong breeze from the 
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Volcanic productions exhibit an immenfe 


variety of appearances. Filaments of glafs, 


extremely 


E. and E. S. E. which had prevailed for four days. A 
hollow noife, which terminated in a fudden explofion, 
like the report of a cannon, was heard in the S. W. 
quarter; and at the fame inftant two fmart fhocks 
were felt, one vertical and the other horizontal. At 
that time the barometer did not indicate the fmalleft 
change in the atmofphere; and the E. 5S. E. breeze 


commenced a quarter of an hour after, and continued 


till eleven the night following. This ftrange pheno- 
menon was not attended sighs any, accident fatal to 
the ifle of races and, by accounts from the ifle of 
Paushon, it appeared, that the volcano there had 
thrown up much larger quantities of lava than for fome 
days preceding. 


€ We have reafon therefore to {uppofe that the com- é 


buftible fubftances in the caverns of the ifle of France, 


after fermenting, caught fire, and that having then 


endeavoured to force a paflage, they experienced a re- 


fiftance proportional to their force, which muft have 


produced thofe fhocks above mentioned; and that 


making an effort afterwards in every direction, they 


: found 
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extremely fine, and almoft refembling hair, 
are fometimes found at a very great diftance 
= from volcanoes. ‘This fpecies of lava is 
not at all common. | 

The origin of the colony of the ifles of 
France and Bourbon is connected with the 
firft eftablifhments of the French in Mada- 
gafcar. Were it not for the proximity of 
Madagafcartothefe iflands, onecould {carcely 
conceive why the latter fhould have been | 
chofen for the purpofe of forming a refpec- 
table fettlement. Theft two iflands are fo 
‘{mall, that they are hardly perceptible ina 
chart of the vaft Indian Ocean. 


Itis well known, that feveral Frenchmen, 


found a paffage through fubtert anean galleries to the 
ifle of Bourbon, where, meeting with lefs refiftance, 
they iflued through the crater of the volcano, which . 
prevented that ifland from experiencing any fhocks, 
though there might be the fame ¢:ommotion in both 


places.” We | 
| 7 who 
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‘who had fuffered from the unhealthfulnefs 
of Madagafcar, formed a refolution of quit- 
ting that large ifland, in order to fettle in 
the {mall ifland of Bourbon, the air of which 
is exceedingly falubrious. 

It was in the year 1664 that they put 
this defign in execution ; and they took the 
wife precaution of carrying along with 
_ them fome fheep and cows, together with 
a young bull. 

The ifland, at that time, was eritababliad: 3 
and the foil uncultivated: but the coaft 
abounded with fifh, and the ground was 
covered with tortoifes of an immenfe fize. 
At firft, the colonifts lived upon fith, turtle, 
L fice, potatoes and yams. They were for- 
bid the ufe of butcher’s meat, becaufe the 
prefervation of their live ftock was a mat- 
ter of the utmolt importance. | 

When the feafon became favourable, they 


planted fugar-canes, and fowed wheat. 
as i Them 
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Their firft crops exceeded their expecta- 
tions; and in a little time the fuccefs of the 
colony was no longer doubtful. The life 
ef the ancient patriarchs does not exhibit a 
truer picture of the happinefs always infe- 
parable from man, when he approaches to 
a ftate of nature, and lives under a ferene 
fky, amidft innocence and labour, than the 
fituation of thefe colonifts. si 

The inhabitants of Bourbon employed 
their fugar-canes in making a kind of fer- 
mented liquor. The iflanders of Mada- 
gafcar had taught them the method of make 
ing this beverage, which, in my opinion, is 
preferable to the beft cider of Normandy. 
Et is a pity that a liquor fo ufeful cannot be 
kept more than twenty-four hours after it 
ferments. 

The {malt number of oxen and fheep, 
tranfported from Madagafcar to Bourbon, 
inftead of perifhing, acquired. every day, in 


5 this 
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this new land, an additional degree of de 
créafe. Thefe animals found in the woods, 
with which the ifland is covered, a fhelter 
from the fcorching fun of the torrid zone ; 
they fed upon fucculent grafs ; and ap= 
pearéd, above all, to delight in thofe vaft 
favannas, the produttions of which are 
fimilar to thofe of Madagafcar, ° 

“When the inhabitants of Bourbon had 
made a proper provifion for their fubfift- 
ence, by paying great attention to agricul- 
ture, the principal and the moft productive 
fource of all riches, they thought that coffee, 
_in the courfe of time, might form an ufeful 
branch of commerce between their ifland 
and Europe. In the year 1718, therefore, 
they fent to Moka’ and Aden for fome 
young plants of the coffee-tree, and were 
not deceived in their fpeculation. Thefe 
‘plants being cultivated with care, became 
in a few years very productive; and the 
sé | b2 iland 
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ifland foon afforded the French Eaft-India 
company a very important article of trade. 

While the {mall French colony of the Iifle 
of Bourbon continued to profper, that of 
the Dutch, eftablifhed in the Ifle of France, 
was much diftreffled, and in a languifhing 
condition. I am unacquainted with the © 
reafon why the Dutch eftablifhed themfelves 
in this ifland, which they called Mauritius. 
I know, only, that they complained of the 
great devaftation occafioned in it by lo- 
cufts and rats. 

In 1712 they refolved to abandon entire- 
ly the eftablifhment which they had formed 
at the Ifle of France, in order to remove to 
the Cape of Good Hope... It may be rea- 
dily conceived why they preferred a vatt 
continent to a {mall ifland. 

_ The inhabitants of Bourbon were not 
forry for the departure of the Dutch ; and 
they loft no time in taking pofleffion of the 

{pots 
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{pots where they had been eftablifhed. The 
Ifle of France has two good harbours, and 
is only thirty-four leagues diftant from that 
of Bourbon. Though the air is falubrious, 
the ifland is neither fo fertile nor fo eX- 
tenfive as Bourbon : but thefe difadvantages 
are counterbalanced by the excellence of its 
ports, and by its being fituated to the wind- 
ward. ; 

In 1734, the French Eaft-India com- 
pany having determined to form fome con- 
_ fiderable eftablifhments here, the care of that 
enterprize was entrufted to the celebrated 
Mahé de la Bourdonnais. That gentleman, 


born to command, becaufe he had abilities 


which enabled him to know mankind, 


and to enforce obedience, fhewed in thofe 3 
diftant countries that he was as able a go- 
vernor as a {kilful mariner: the ifland is 
indebted to him, and to him alone, for. its 
aqueduéts, bridges, hofpitals, and principal 

b.3 maga- 
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magazinés. In fhort, every thing ufeful 
that ftill exifts there is the work of that 
truly great man. La Bourdonnais had a 
very extenfive knowledge of thofe mechanic 
arts which are moft common and moft ne= © 
ceflary for our wants. Often was he feen 
by the break of day, at the head of his 
labourers, driving a wheel-barrow, or han- 
dling the trowel and the compafs, merely 
with a view to excite and keep up a fpirit 
of emulation. After the example which he 
himfelf gave, it was hardly poffible for any 
one not to concur, as far as he was able, in 
promoting the public advantage. What- — 
ever, therefore, he planned or undertook 
for the benefit of the colony, during the 
twelve years of his adminiftration, was 
always attended with fpeedy and complete 
fuccefs. 

Tt was this governor alfo who made 
choice of the port to the north-weft. A 


Man 
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man lefs enlightened would have perhaps 
preferred the port in the fouth-weft, be- 
caufe it is larger and more commodious : 
but this able feaman knew, as much as any 
one, the advantages of a port to the leeward. 
On thofe fhores, where general winds pre- 
vail, leeward ports are alone fufceptible of 
an eafy defence when attacked, as the ene- 
mies fhips muft always be towed in order 
to bring them into the harbour. By the 
. fame reafoning the wind is always favour- 
able for going out, another advantage, 
which, though inferior to the former, is 
not to be overlooked. | 

The cultivation of corn is that which | 
fucceeded beft in the Ifle of France. The 
lands there produce fucceflively, every year, 
a crop of wheat and one of maize, com- 
monly called Turkey corn. -Fhe- manzc™, 
| | al} Wwhich 
1 * Manihot, pep ay MANIC, 18 ETS grows 
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which was tranfported from Brazil, is at pre- 
fent the ordinary food of the blacks. 

The continual want of fupplies by fhips 
and fquadrons has greatly impeded the in- 
creafe of fheep and horned cattle in this 


ifland. It produces, however, an excellent 


in America and the Weft Indies, and from the root of 
which a kind of bread is made, called caffada or caffavi. 
The juice of the root is a mortal poifon ; but when it 
has been properly extracted, the root is put over the 
fire, in order that all its aqueous, volatile, and noxious 
particles may be diflipated: it is then grated down 
into a mealy fubftance, which is again dried ; and it is 
afterwards formed into {mall cakes, and baked, by being 
placed upon hot plates of iron. The milky juice of 
the manioc when fwallowed, or when'the root is eaten 
. without being carefully prepared, brings on convul- 
fions, and occafions a violent retching and purging. It 
aéts only on the nervous fyftem, and produces no in- 
- flammation in the ftomach; but the ftomach of a man 
or animal poifoned by it, appears to be contraéted one 
half. The French fometimes call.the bread made of 
this root Madaga/car bread. 2 

kind 
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kind of grafs, which fprings up from the 
earth about the beginning of the rainy 
feafon, and which comes to full perfeétion 
in the fpace of three months. The inha- 
bitants take advantage of that time to pafture 
their cattle and flocks ; but when vegeta- 
tion has ceafed, nothing remains on the 
ground except fome ftraw too hard for the 
nourifhment of animals. This ftraw is fo 
dry that the leaft fpark fets it on fire, and 
the wind fpreads the flames with fo much 
rapidity, that there are no phyfical means 
of checking its progrefs. When fuch an 
accident takes place, the cattle quit the fa- 
vannas, and go to feed in the woods. 
When the Portugueze difcovered the Ifle 
of France, the land was covered with wood 
to the very fummits of the mountains. 
The whole ifland was one vaft foreft com- 
pofed of beautiful trees. Of thefe the moft 
remarkable were feveral kinds of the palm- 


tree, 
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tree, bamboos, ebony, matt-wood with 
large and {mall leaves, tacamahaca, ftink- 
ing-wood, and a multitude of others, which 
were exceedingly valuable. 

~ When this ifland was firft inhabited, a 
eround was all cleared by means of fire. 
It would, however, have been prudent to 
leave rows of trees here and there at certain 
diftances, Thofe rains which, in warm. 
countries, are fo neceffary to EEE the 
earth fertile, feldom fall on ground after it 
has been cleared; for it is the forefts that 
attract the clouds, and draw moifture from 
them. Befides, cultivated lands have no 
fhelter to defend then from the violence of 
the wind. Cultivation without meafure, 
and without method, has fometimes done 
much more hurt than good. | 

Thofe eminences which hang over the 
harbour, and defend it from the violence of 
the winds, have been cultivated to the very 


tops. 


Vane 
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tops. ‘The chalk of the mountains is be- 
come dry, and the earth proper‘for vege- 
tation has fallen down into the valleys. 
Thofe large trees, which, when the ifland © 
was inhabited, fecured the earth from fuch » 


dangerous falls, have been either burnt or 


cut down. ‘Torrents have been confe- 
quently formed, and the greater part of the 
gravel wafhed down by them has choked 
up the harbour. ‘The anchoring ground 
at prefent is not fheltered from the violence 
of the fea, nor the impetuofity of the winds. 
Thus through an abfolute want of forefight 
in the firft fettlers, and a defire to promote 
their own temporary advantage, France is 
likely to be deprived of a port which is con- 
fidered as the bulwark of its forces, and the 
moft commodious ftorehoufe of its com- 
merce in the Indian feas. — ; 

M. de Tromelin, formerly a captain in 
the navy, an officer as fertile in refources as 


fkilful 
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fkilful and experienced in every part of his 
profeflion, finding, however, that this evil 
might be remedied, became very anxious to 
-accomplifh fo important an obje&. At 
that time M. Poivre was intendant of the 
ifles of France and Bourbon. ‘That cele- 
brated man feeing all the advantages of M. 
de Tromelin’s project, united with M. de 
Steinaure, a general officer, highly worthy 
of efteem both by his knowledge and vir- 
tues, and who acted in the interim as go- 
vernor, to requeft, in the name of the colony, 
of the duke de Praflin, then minifter of the 
marine, the fpeedy execution of a plan 
which would give the Ifle of France a fafe 
harbour, where veflels might be theltered — 
from hurricanes. When the propofed 
works were ordered, M. de Tromelin firft 
employed himfelf in changing the courfe of 
the torrents by dykes and channels, which 
ferved to colle& the body of the waters, and 


to 
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to convey them to fea behind Cooper’s Ifle, 
in a place where mounds of fand and gravel 

could occafion no obftruction. ba 
This, without doubt, was the moft urgent 
part of the operation. The clearing of the 
harbour, or rather channel, might be after-.. 
wards effected without any obftacle, in a 
period of time proportioned to the number 
of machines deftined for the purpofe of 
taking up the mud and fand ; for it is well 
known that each machine clears almoft to 
the depth of twenty feet a day, when the 
wheels which make the two ladles a& are 

worked by thirty-fix men. 

_ Mr. Tromelin did not confine his plan 
to that labour which was neceflary for clear- 
ing the channel, and preventing it from 
being ché up in future. This officer had 
greater and more extenfive views. He 
remarked that the channel communicated 
with a vaft bafin perfectly fheltered from 
the 
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the moft violent winds. This bafin, known 
under the name of Trou Fanfaron, is three 
hundred fathoms in length. In breadth it 
is fixty fathoms, and the mean depth of the 
water does not exceed ten feet. It was 
neceflary, therefore, to make it twenty feet 
deep, in order that it might be capable of 
receiving the largeft veflels, as fully loaded 
as poflible. To effect this, nothing was re- 
quifite but to remove fome fand-banks x 
and two machines, in lefs than fix years, 
were able to clear away forty-five thou- 
fand cubic fathoms of fand which encum- 
bered the bafin. But this was not the moft 
embarrafling part of the labour. ‘The en- | 
trance of the bafin wasfhut up by a coräl 
bank, to get rid of which appeared to be a 
work of great expence and difficulty. This 
obftacle, however, did not difcourage M. de 
‘Tromelin. After a judicious examination 
of its extent, and taking a number of found- 


ings 
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foe 


ings véry near to each other, he was ena- 
bled to form a proper plan. for accomplifh- 
ing the objet of his wifhes, and by means 
of gunpowder he broke to pieces, under the 
water, that part of the bank which ob- 
ftructed the paflage of veflels. 

No rock can refift the expanfive force of 
an elaftic fluid, when the. engineer who 
employs it knows, by holes difpofed at fuit- 
able diftances, to interrupt the communica- 
tion of motion in fuch a manner as to 
render the force proportional to the mals. 
It is really aftonifhing that gunpowder is fo 
little ufed for extirpating rocks under water, 
as there is no force greater or lefs expenfive 
when it is directed by intelligent men. 

Had M. de Tromelin been acquainted 
with the ingenious method devifed by M. 
Coulomb, a celebrated academician, for la- 
bouring under water, that able officer would, 
doubtlefs, have made ufe of it; and this 


grand 
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grand trial would have enlightened thofe 
engineers who are entrufted with the care : 
of the like operations in the ports of 
France. | 
When great hydraulic works are under- 
taken in countries periodically expofed to 
violent winds and hurricanes, the exécution 
of them ought to be conduéted with as 
much fpirit and expedition as pofible, in 
order to oppofe a great refiftance to the 
_combined force of the wind and the waves. 
One muft have experienced a hurricane 
to form a proper idea of that formidable 
meteor. A hurricane is almoft always ac- 
companied with rain, thunder, and an earth- 
quake. ‘The atmofphere appears to be on 
fre, and the wind blows with equal violence 
from every quarter of the horizon. A 
hurricane is a kind of fpout, which feems to 
threaten that part of the earth upon which 
it falls with entire deftrugtion. It is at leaft 


under 
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under this appearance that feamen obferve 
it at a diftance, and fhips often remain be- 
calmed a few leagues from the place where 
thefé terrible ftorms burft forth with the 
utmoft fury. If the celerity of the wind 
exceeds fifty feet per fecond, nothing then 
can withftand its force ; the largeft trees are 
torn up by the roots, and the beft-built 
houfes are thrown down, Neither the 
weight of anchors, the ftrength of cables,. 
nor the goodnefs of the bottom are capable 
of keeping fhips at their moorings. The 
wind drives them on fhore, and dafhes them 
to pieces, unlefs they form a bed for them- 
felves in the mud. 

During the hurricane of March, 1771, I 
{aw the main topmaft of the Mars, a fhip of 
fixty-four guns, broke in the cap ; and yet 
that hurricane was not near fo. violent as the 
hurricane which happened in the month of 
February the fame year. Able feamen are 


C us well 
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well acquainted with the force neceflary to 
break a main topmaft when ftruck: they 
will not, therefore, think that J exaggerate 
when I eftimate the velocity of the wind, 
during its moft violent gufts, at an hundred 
and fifty feet per fecond. ‘The extraor- 
dinary variation of the barometer, on fhores 
fituated between the two tropics, is the only 
index hitherto known, by which a hurricane 
can be forefeen fome hours before its com- 
mencement. | 

At the time of the hurricane, which took 
place in the month of February 1771, the 
fudden falling of the mercury gave me, as 
well as M. Poivre, great uneafinefs. It 
was then four in the afternoon, and M. 
. Poivre invited the port captain to his houfe: 
but that officer, who had been an eye-witnefs 
of the hurricane in the year 1761, was not 
truck, as we were, with the variation of 
the barometer. He faid, that there were 


5 more. 
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_ofc certain means of foretelling hurricanes. | 
Twenty-four hours, faid he, before the hur- 
ticane commences, you will fee the blacks 
come down from the mountain, and an- 
nounce its approach. Befides, the fetting 
of the fun will determine what meafures I 
ought to purfue, in order to prevent, as 
much as poflible, thofe accidents which are 
infeparable from thefe dreadful phoenomena. 
M. Poivre’s entreaties, and my obferva- 
tions, not being capable of perfuading the 
captain, we were obliged to wait till funfet. 
The fky was then pure and ferene ; but the 
mercury ftill continued to fall in the tube of | 
the barometer. The fun fet very beauti- 
fully, and the port captain, who had been a 
long time in the fervice of the Eaft-India 
company, left us in high fpirits, and per- 
_ fectly fecure refpecting the misfortunes with 
which the ïfland was threatened. He 
feemed to pity us for confidering the varia- 


an 
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tion of the barometer as a matter of fo much 
importance. One can feldom overcome 
the -obftinacy of a man, who, being ac- 
quainted only with the practical part of his 
bufinefs, entertains the abfurd prejudice 
that theory is of no ufe. Men of this kind 
are unfortunately too common ; and thofe 
who fhould employ themfelves in expofing 
the evils which ignorant and conceited 
commanders have caufed, and ftill caufe, 
would do no {mall fervice to humanity. 

The hurricane commenced at feven in the 
evening, that is to fay, an hour after funfet. 
Before nine all the veflels were driven on 
fhore, except the Ambulante flute, and a {mall 
corvette, called Ze Verd Galen By a fud- 
den guft the flute was forced out to fea, 
and the corvette being made faft to her by 
a cable, was entirely loft. 

The Ambulante, without fails, without 
rudder, and without provifions for the fail- 


ors, 
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ors, and a detachment of the Trith regiment 
of Clare, who did duty on board, was tofled 
about by the winds for more than twelve 
hours. By their frequent fhifting fhe was 
driven quite round the ifland, and at length 
caft, in a moft miraculous manner, upon — 
the only part of the coaft where men in 
fuch a violent form could fave their lives. 
What renders thefe difafters more diftrefling 
is, the impoffibility of their mutually af- 
fifting each other. They muft remain mo- 
tionlefs amidft the ruins by which they are 
furrounded ; they muft patiently wait for 
their fate, without being able to forefee or 
avoid it. The violence and fury of the 
wind prevent them from quitting the fhel- 
ter they have chofen, or the place into 
which they have been driven. 

The hurricane continued eighteen hours 
without intermiffion, and with equal vio- - 
lence. Neither the large quantities of rain 
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which fell, nor the thunder and lightning, 
were able to allay the fury of the winds ¢ 


but at three o’clock next day the mercury, 


which had fallen twenty-five lines, remained 


for fome minutes ftationary. ‘A little time — 


after it again rofe; the fudden gufts then 
ceafed, the wind became more fteady, and 
at fix in the evening it was poflible to give 
fome afliftance to the unfortunate people 
who had been fhipwrecked. In fuch terri- 
ble fituations, man, preffed down by the im- 
perious yoke of neceflity, feems to have loft 
all fenfibility. He waits, therefore, in a 
kind of ftupor for the blow which is 
about to fall upon him. He endures in 
filence, and without murmuring, the evils 
by which he is afflidted. During this hur- 
ricane, the communications in different 
parts of the ifland were interrupted by the 
falling of trees, and the overflowing of 
waters. We were three weeks without 


\ hearing 
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hearing any news of the Ambulante, which | 


had been caft on fhore at a place diftant only 
fix leagues from Port Louis in the Ifle of 
France, All the crops were deftroyed. On 
that account it was requifite that every ef- 
fort fhould be made to repair thofe veilels 
which had fuffered leaft by the ftorm ; and 


it was ftill M. de Tromelin who rendered | 


this important fervice to the colony and to. 


commerce. It was neceflary to difpatch: 


inftantly the greater part of thefe vellels to 


Madagafcar, in fearch of fo and provi- 


fions of every kind. It is under fuch un 


fortunate circumftances that the talents of 
able adminiftrators difplay themfelves to the 
greateft advantage. M. Poivre, who, in the 


courfe of his adminiftration, had fhewn — 


himfelf equally prudent and enlightened, 
had taken the falutary precaution to make 
feveral veflels winter at the Cape of Good 


Hope. Thefe veflels, when informed of 
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the difafter which had befallen the Ifle of 


France, brought it fupplies in abundance, 
and thefe fupplies faved the colony; for 
they arrived foon after the fecond hurri- 
cane, the new ravages of which had de- 
prefled the courage and hopes of the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants) The damage which 
the fhips fuftained in the harbour by the 
violence of the waves and the impetuofity 
of the wind, in the fecond hurricane, was 
much inferior to what they had fuftained 
by the firft. The variation of the baro- 
meter informed them of their danger, and 
they each ufed the utmoft expedition to 
provide for their fafety *. 

Had 


* Thefe iflands feem to be much expofed to chiets 
deftructive fcourges. The hurricane which happened 
at the Ifle of France, on the night between the oth and 
roth of April, 1773, was attended with the moft dif- 
mal effects. “The ftorm,” fays Mr. Brunel, from 


whofe 
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| Had M. Poivre’s merit been lefs known, 
. I fhould have eagerly embraced this oppor= 
| tunity 


whofe memoir this account is taken, * D UE itfelf 
about nine in the evening, when the moon appeared 
above the horizon: but its greateft violence was be- 
tween eleven and one in the morning. ‘The roaring of 
the wind, and the te of the thunder, were dreadful ; 
while the lightning, which made the earth and the hea- 
vens appear as if on fire, flill added to the horror of the 
fcene. ‘The fear of the inhabitants did not ceafe till to- 
wards five in the morning; but when day appeared, the 
fpeétacle was dreadful beyond defcription. More than 
three hundred houfes were deftroyed in the town of 
Port Louis, all the roofs were carried away, and the | 
principal church was reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Many of the people were buried under the rubbith ; 
others, bruifed and mutilated, folicited afiftance from 
their neighbours, who were not in a fituation to afford 
them relief; and the ftreets were ftrewed with nails, 
fplinters of wood, fhingles, and fragments of every 
kind. All the veffels in the harbour, in number thirty- 
_two, were driven on fhore-and greatly damaged. Of | 
feveral {mall barks nothing was to be feen but the 


keels ; 
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tunity of beftowing upon his memory that 
tribute of praife which is referved for thofe 


few 


keels; and one had entirely difappeared, without leav- 
ing the fmalleft trace that could lead to a difcovery of 
its fate. Dead bodies were feen floating amidft the 
wreck of the fhips; and fuch of the failors as had 
efcaped death, ftruggling againft the irritated waves, 
were making ufelefs efforts to reach the fhore. In 
fhort, nothing prefented itfelf to the fight but confter- 
nation, mifery, and diftrefs. The defolation in the 
country was no lefs afflicting ; the maize, rice, and 
corn, were,cut and difperfed ; the coffee and cotton 
plants, fugar-canes, nutmeg and cinnamon trees, were 
torn up by the roots; the oldeft trees were overturned, 
or ftwifted by the violence of the wind; manufaétories 
and work-fhops were deftroyed; and the grafs ap- 
peared dry and withered, as if it had been burnt. In 
one of the windward quarters of the ifland, the fea, 
hurried along by the tempeft beyond its ufual bounda- 
ries, rofe more than forty feet, drove the inhabitants 
to the neighbouring eminences, in order to ates 
being overwhelmed in their houfes ; and extended to 
the adjacent plains and So where it left, when it 
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few men, who, by their fituation in life, 
have been benefactors to the human race. 
My heart is the more impelled to difcharge 
this act of gratitude, as he honoured me 
with his tendereft friendthip : but the life 
of this illuftrious man has been publifhed by 
M. Dupont; and that celebrated writer is 
much more capable than | am to appreciate 
the talents of an adminiftrator. Befides, I 
am not a literary man: this may be readily 
perceived by the want of order and method 
which is obferved in whatever I write. In 
publifhing this work, therefore, I have had 


nothing in view but a defire of being ufeful, 


retired, fith of various kinds. This difafter occafioned 


' fuch a fcarcity of provifions, that bread was fold at 


eighteen fous per pound, according to the currency of 
the colony: but a fupply of corn and rice was after- 
wards procured from Bengal, the coaft of Coromandel, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the ifland of Madagafcar, and 
the Perfian gulf. = T, : 


Having 
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‘Having from my earlieft years applied, 
through tafte, to the ftudy of the mathema- 
tics, the art of ruling is entirely unknown 
tome. ‘The numerous and long voyages 
. which I have made to various parts of the 
world may have perhaps given me fome 
knowledge of mankind; but the more one 
knows them, the more one dreads to accept 
the honourable office of condudting and di- 
recting them. | 

The zeal with which M. Poivre was ani- 
mated for the improvement of agriculture, 
induced him to advance confiderable fums 
of money to the planters, to enable them to 
cultivate corn. The magazines were always: 
well fupplied with provifions, becaufe the 
firft article of his agreement was that pay- 
ment fhould be made in the produce of the 
earth. The price of bread, therefore, fel- 
dom experienced any confiderable varia- 
tion. 

M. Poivre, 
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| M. Poivre, defirous to enrich the colony 
entrufted to his care, with every ufeful 
produdion diftributed in fuch profufion 
throughout the four quarters of the world, 
purchafed from the old Eaft-India company, 
the garden of Montplaifir, which he wifhed 
to cultivate himfelf for the purpofe of raif- 
ing exotic plants. He fet the firft example 
of turning up the earth, in order to deftroy 
radically all noxious weeds, and by this 
operation to enfure the fuccefs of his plan- 
tations. | 

It is well known that to M. Poivre alone 
the French TRÈS are indebted for the 
nutmeg and cloves ; and this fervice, which 
will foon open a new fource of commerce 
to France, will, doubtlefs, not be forgotten. 
To him alfo they are indebted for the bread- 
fruit, and the dry rice of Cochin-china. In 
fhort, his garden at Montplaifir contains a 
multitude of valuable plants, of which M. 


Ceré, 
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Ceré, whofe friendfhip he and I enjoyed, 
bas given an excellent defcription. To 
M. Ceré, at prefent, the care of that trea< 
fure is entrufted ; and thofe who have the 
management of the colonies could not cer- 
tainly have made choice of a more able and 


more zealous cultivator *. 


I have 


* M. Poivre, formerly intendant of the ifles of 
France and Bourbon, was born at Lyons, in the year | 
17193 and at an early period of life entered into the 
congregation of foreign miflions, by whom he was fent 
to China, fome part of which he travelled over, and 
collected many important obfervations refpecting the 
country, and particularly the ftate of agriculture among 
the Chinefe. In returning to Europe, the veflel in. 
which he had taken his paflage, was attacked by an 
Englith fhip of war, and durrng the engagement he had 
the misfortune to lofe one of his arms by acannon bul- | 
let. This unfortunate accident obliged him.to renounce 
the ecclefiaftical ftate; but the Eaft-India company find- 
ing him an active, intelligent man, made choice of him 
for eftablithing a new branch of commerce in Cochin- 


china. 
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I have here faid almoft every thing re- 
{peGting the ifles of France and Bourbon 
; that 


china. faving fucceeded in this undertaking, he was, 
in 1766, fent by the Duke de Choifeul to the ifles of 
France and Bourbon. to fuperintend thofe colomes. 
In this fituation he perfectly anfwered the expectations 
of the French minifter. He excited among the inha- 
bitants of thofe iflands a fpirit for improving agricul- 
ture and the arts. He fent to Madagafcar for a fupply 
of cattle and fheep, in order to flock them with provi- 
fions. He naturalized in them the bread-fruit tree ; 
and, after much danger and difficulty, procured plants 
of the nutmeg and cinnamon trees, which being pro- 
perly cultivated there, are now in a thriving condition, 
and likely to fupply France with a valuable article of 
commerce. M. Poivre afterwards returned to France, 
and died of a dropfy in the breaft, at Lyons, the place 
of his nativity, on the 6th of January 1786, in the 
fixty-feventh year of hisage. He left behind him fome 
{mall works, which thew that he was a judicious ob- 
ferver, as well as a philofophical writer. Thefe are, 
Voyage d’un Philofophe, containing obfervations on the 


manners, 
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that deferves to be known. The mountains 
of the former are not high: the elevation 
of the higheft does not exceed fix hundred 
and twenty-fix fathoms ; the foil of them 
is ferruginous and produétive. No vene- 
mous animals, except fcorpions and mille- 
pedes, are known here. For beauty of 
climate, and falubrity of air, thefe ifles may 
be compared to the Fortunate Iflands. They 
are feparated from the Indian Ocean by an 
archipelago abounding with fhoals and 


quickfands, One of the principal objeéts 


of my voyage was to determine the fitua- _ 


tion of thefe fhoals; and it is to M. Poivre 


manners, arts, and agriculture of the people of Afia 

and Africa; a Memoir on the Preparation and Dying of 
Suk; Remarks onthe Hiftory and Manners of the Chinefe ; 

a Speech delivered to the Inhabitants of the Ifles of France 
and Bourbon ; and fome other manufcript traéts, in 

poflefhon of the academy of Lyons, of which he was a 

memoers 40" TT. 


that 
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that navigators are indebted for this im- 
_ portant refearch. 

Ships which fet out from the Ile of 
France for India were forced, during the 
two monfoons, to purfue a long and indi- 
rect route, in order to avoid that archipelago. 
of {mall iflands and fhoals fituated to the 
north, Whilft navigators were ignorant of 
the true pofition of thefe dangerous objects, 
there was little fafety for any fquadron 
which might have attempted a more direct 
courfe. On the fouth fide of,the Line, from 
the eighteenth degree of latitude to the 
twenty-eighth, the wind blows from the 
{outh-eaft during the whole year. From 
the eighteenth degree to the Equino@ial, the 
fouth-eaft monfoon commences in April,and | | 
continues till Oétober, at which period it is 
fucceeded by the eaftern monfoon. On 
thenorth fide of the Line the cafe is entirely 


contrary. 


d Thole . 
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Thofe who depart from the Ifle of France 
for India, in the fine feafon, fteer towards 
‘the northermoft point of Madagafcar, and 
paffing afterwards between the flats of Pa- 
trom and the Amirantes, crofs the Line in 
the fiftieth degree of longitude. Meeting 
with the weftern monfoon on the north fide 


of it, they traverfe the Maldives, between 


Keloé and Shewlipar; and then approach- 


ing Cochin, the reft of the voyage is no- 
thing but mere coafting. 

Veflels which fet out, in the bad feafon, 
from the Ifle of France for Pondicherry, are 
obliged to purfue a much longer and more 
indirect courfe. They co in queft of the 
variable winds as far as the thirty-fixth de- 
gree of fouth latitude, and then fteer in fuch 


a dire€tion as to be able to cut the Equinoc- 


tude. 
If a more perfe&t knowledge of that ar- 


tial in the eighty-fourth degree of longi- 


chipelago | 


dt 
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chipelago enables navigators, at prefent, to 
attempt, in both feafons, a more direct 
route, I flatter myfelf that I have, in fome 
meafure, rendered that fervice to navigation, 
as [ was the firft, who, by aftronomical 
obfervation, determined the pofition of the 
moft dangerous of thefe fmall iflands. How- 
ever little verfed people may be in the 
fcience of navigation, they muft be fenfible 
that refearches of this kind are accompa- 
nied with continual dangers. The principal 
places, the fituation of which I determined, 
are the Secheyles iflands, the flat of Car- 
gados, Salha de Maha, the ifland of Diego- 
Garcia, and the Aduifles. A ino à 

The illand Secheyles has an exceeding 
good harbour. It is fituated in the latitude 
of 4° 38° fouth, and in the longitude of 
oe Lo att irom Paris Phe ifland is co- 
vered with wood to the very fummit of the 
mountains. It abounds with land and fea 


d2 tortoifes, 
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tortoifes, fome of which weigh three hun- 
dred pounds. In 1769, when I {pent a 
month here in order to determine its pofition 
with the utmoft exaétnefs, Secheyles and 
the adjacent ifles were inhabited only by 


monftrous crocodiles; but a {mall eftablifh- | 


ment has been fince formed in it for the 
cultivation of nutmegs and cloves. In one 
of thefe iflands, called the Ifle of Palms, 
SS is found a tree which bears that cele- 


brated fruit, known by the name of the 


cocoa of the Maldives, or fea cocoa. ‘The 


reader will find a defcription of it at the 
end of the lift of plants growing in Mada- 
gafcar. | | 

In this introduétion I ought to take no- 
tice of thofe objects only which ftruck me 
moft. Among the number of thefe is, the 
port of Diego-Garcia. That ifland, which 
we judged to be about twelve leagues in 
circumference, has a very pleafing afpect. 


Its 


- rh 
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Its form is like that of a horfe-thoe. Its 
greateft breadth is not above a quarter of a 
league: yet the land is high enough to in- 
-clofe and fhelter a vaft bafin, capable of | 
containing the largeft fleet. This bafin is 
about four leagues in length, and its mean 
breadth is about one. It forms an excellent 
harbour, and has two entrances on the 
northern fide. Thefe paflages are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The pofition of it, accord- 
ing to obfervation, I determined to be in 
7°14’ fouth latitude, and 68° eaft longitude 

from Paris, pe 
With regard to the fhoals which abound 
in this archipelago, they are as yet not all 
_ known. They are not to be found in the 
old charts of M. d’Apres. That hydro- 
grapher was deficient in that fpirit of en- 
quiry fo neceflary to, bring nautical charts 
to perfection ; for he did not derive from 
the materials he had in his hands all that 
d 3 _advan- 
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advantage which an able aftronomer might 
have obtained for the fafety of navigators. 
I here fpeak from a thorough knowledge of 
the fubje@. The colleétion of charts of 
the Ifle of France is full of notes written 
by my hand, in which [ clearly prove that 
he has confounded Artove with Agalega, 
and Cargados with St. Brandon, though 


among his papers he had various plans of 


thefe fhoals and iflands ; and that he has” 


committed a multitude of other errors lefs: 


firiking, but fill of great importance. I 


have indeed rectified them as far as I was 


able; for in objets, which fo effentially 
concern the fafety of navigators, one ought 
not, through private confiderations, to with- 
hold or delay any thing that may tend to 
improve hydrography. But if I have treated 
M. d Apres with too much feverity, I have 
always paid a juft tribute of applaufe to his 
zeal, and his conftant defire of rendering 

| ‘ his 


* 
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his labours ufeful That hydrographer 
could require nothing more from a man — 
who looks only to things, and pays no at- 
tention to individuals. Befides, having been 
neatly fhipwrecked on the Cargados, becaufe 
it pleafed that hydrographer to confound 
Cargados with St Brandon, though a plan 
of the former was taken by the boats the, 
Charles and the Elizabeth, and though one 
of the ‘latter is given in the Engl/b Pilot, 
was it not my duty to fhew that thefe two 
dangerous fhoals differ eflentially, both in 
their form and their longitude, as they lie 
at the diftance of fifty leagues from each 
other? Cargados has the form of a cref- 
cent, and St. Brandon that of an equila- 
feral triangle. M. d’ Apres, confounding 
thefe two places, has in his chart given 
them a mean pofition, merely becaufe in 
the old charts he found them both placed in 
the fame latitude. This pofition is fo falfe 

d4 that 
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that the moft expert navigator is ignorant 
what route he ought to purfue in order to 
avoid them. 
~ On the memorable day of the paflage of 
Venus over the fun’s difk, in the month of 
June 1769, I could not make an obferva- 
tion of that important phenomenon, though 
the {ky was pure and ferene, becaufe the 
corvette on which I had embarked was in 
danger of being fhipwrecked on the Carga- 
dos. To avoid deftruction we were obliged 
to double, againft the wind, the moft eaftern 
point of that formidable fhoal. It muft be 
allowed, therefore, that after fuch an acci- 
dent I have great reafon to miftruft that 
opinion, too much credited, of the correct- 
nefs of M. d’Apres’ charts. 
I cannot here enter into any farther de- 
tail re{fpeCting the archipelago which {epa- 
rates India from the Ile of France ; but I 
will venture to affirm, that it is neceflary it 
5 "(O0 
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fhould be known, before more direct routes 
are attempted, during the two monfoons. | 
More direct routes are by no means new; 
they were purfued formerly by navigators ; 
and a knowledge of the winds, and an in- 
{pection of the chart, will eafily enable fea- 

men to find them out. A long differtation, 


_ therefore, would be quite foreign to the 


fubjec&t of which I propofe to treat. It is 


however of fome importance for elucidating 


_ a digreffion, to be found in the courfe of the 


following work, on the utility of banith- 
ment, to give an account of fome fhip- 
wrecks, which will ferve to prove, that men 
left by accident on barren coafts or defert 
iflands, may find, in the fifth and animals 
which abound on the borders of the fea, a 
fure means of fubfiftence. 

A fhip, called the Heureux, ne onthe 
goth of Auguft: 1769, fet out from the Ifle 
of France, in order to proceed to Bengal, 

unex- 


one 
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unexpectedly fell in with the ifles of Jean 
de Nova. The captain wifhed to pafs to 
windward, and by this manœuvre avoid the 
dangers which threatened him. Asfoonas ! 
he had doubled them, he direéted his courfe : | 
to the N. E. + N. with a view of fhortening 
his paflage by fome days; for he was fen- 
fible that he ought not to negle& any thing 
that might haften his arrival at Bengal, be- 
caufe the feafon was too far advanced. But 
in this route, the veffel in the middle of the 
night was driven upon fome low flats, which 
left no hopes of her fafety. ‘Thefe flats 
were furrounded by a chain of breakers, 
which augmented the fears of the crew: 
all their exertions were of no avail, and the 
veflel was juft on the point of being dafhed 
to pieces, when the captain threw out an 
anchor in fuch a manner as gave him reafon 
to conclude that the fhip would be wrecked 
on one of the flats which was a little more 


elevated 
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‘elevated than the reft. This manœuvre fuc- 
ceeded, and the people were able to wait 
for the approach of morning on the top of 
the mafts. The break of day, however, 
did not extricate them from their alarming 
fituation ; but at half after fix they had 
fome dawn of hope. Perceiving at a dif- 
tance a {mall ifland of fand, the whole crew 
tranfported themfelves thither, in fucceffion, 
by means of a canoe, which the captain, 
with wife precaution, had caufed to be 
launched into the fea, before the fatal mo- 
ment when his fhip ftruck. Unluckily, this 
ifland of fand was only a kind of fhoal, 
M which became dry at low water. In this 
cruel perplexity, the captain had no other 
alternative but to fend his canoe to feek af- 
fiftance on the coaft of Africa. The unfor- 
tunate people who were difpatched in it, 
eight days after their departure fell in, on 
their paflage, with a rock, which they 


4 named 
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named the [land of Providence. ‘This rock 
was not entirely barren ; they found on it 
water, fea tortoifes, and cocoas. Nine of the 
boat’s crew remained here, while two vigo- 
rous rowers endeavoured to return to the 
fand ifland, where the reft of tie fhip's 
company had taken fhelter until affiftance 
_ fhould be brought to them. This attempt 
‘was the more hazardous, as they every mo- 
ment faw themfelves in danger of being 
fwallowed up by the high tides, the fatal 
- period of which was faft approaching. At 
the end of three days, however, the canoe 
reached the place of its deftination ; but as 
it was too {mall to receive all the people 
who had been fhipwrecked, they fupplied 
this deficiency by a raft conftruéted of the | 
remains of their veffel. It was made fuffi- 
ciently large to contain fuch provifions and” 
utenfils as were neceflary for building and 
vidualling a fmall fhallop. This raft was 


made 
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made faft to the canoe, and in that ES 
towed to the Ifland of Providence. On 
this rock thefe people continued three 
months, employed in conftrudting a fhal- 
lop, twenty-five feet in length, in witich: 
they had at length the good fortune to reach, 
Madagafcar without any accident. The 
latitude of the Ifle of Providence was ob- 
ferved to be nine degrees five minutes fouth. 
- Its longitude is reckoned to be forty-nine ; 
and it is fuppofed that it lies N. N. W. fome 
degrees weft from the Ifle of France. 

M. Moreau, captain of a {mall veffel 
called /e Favori, being difpatched from the 
Elle of France, on the gth of F ebruary por, 
for Narfapoor, fell in, on the 26th of March 
the fame year, with the Adu iflands. 
His obferved latitude there was 5° 6'S. and 
his longitude, by eftimation, 66° E. from the 
meridian of Paris. Having ordered fome 
of his people to go on fhore in a canoe, he 


was 
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was obliged to leave them behind, becaufe, 


not being able to find anchorage, the cur- 
rents, which carried his veflel rapidly to- 
wards the weft, drove her a great way to 
the leeward. M. Moreau told me, that 
fix leagues to the fouth of thefe iflands he 
fell in with.a fand bank, where there was a 
good bottom, and that he made every effort 
in his power, though in vain, to rejoin his 
canoe. Iam perfuaded that the reader will 
perufe with fatisfaction the relation which 
M. Riviere, the officer who commanded the 
canoe, has given of the Adu ifles, and of the 
misfortunes which he and his companions 


experienced. 


The crew of the canoe confifted of three -- 


white men and five Lafcars. M. Riviere 


rowed round thefe iflands, without being 
able to find any place where he could eafily 
land. Having loft fight of the veffel for 


feveral days, he, however, refolved to at- 


tempt — 


aie 


> | 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

| 
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tempt to land on a fmall ifland, which was 
not a league in circumference - and he ac- 
cordingly accomplifhed his purpofe, but 
with the utmoft difficulty. 4 

Thefe (lands, which are twelve in num. 
ber, are connected by a reef of rocks, which, 
at low water, afford a paflage from the one 
to the other. 

M. Riviere adds, that they form a bay 
which may be about fix miles in circum- 
ference. The paflage which affords an 
entrance to it is on the eaftern fide: he 
founded it, and found it to be thirty fathoms 
deep. This bay, which is of a circular 
- form, has in its middle a fand-bank nearly 
fquare, and almoft a quarter of a league in 
circumference. It, abounds with thell-fith, 
and fith of various other kinds, ; 

Thefe ifles are flat and covered with cocoa 
trees. The crew of the canoe lived here for 


three months on birds, fith, fhell-fith, and 


cocoas ; 
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cocoas; but they found in them neither 
water nor tortoifes. 

When the hatchets, which enabled them 
to cut down the cocoa trees, were unfit for 
fervice, M. Riviere formed a refolution of 
proceeding to the coaft of Malabar, though 
he had neither charts nor compafs. This 
officer, therefore, caufed his canoe to be 
loaded with cocoas, and embarked in it with 
the two white men. The Lafcars con- 
ftructed a raft, called by the Indians, Cazi- 
maron, which was to be towed after the 
canoe, and which carried the remainder of 
their provifions.  Dire@ing their courte 
N. N. W. they fell in with a high fhoal 
four or five hours after they had loft fight 


=e 


of land. Some days after their departure, : 


the fea, in which there was a prodigious : 


fwell, overfet the float. The whites then 


propofed to Mr. Riviere to abandon the 


Lafçars, 
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À Lafcars, becaufe the canoe was too fmall ; 
but he rejected that propofition with indig- 
“nation. He took the Lafcars on board the 
‘canoe, though he had provifions only fot 
thirteen days, and arrived fafe at Cranga- 
nore, near Callicut, twenty-eight days after 
his departure from the ifles of Adu. It 
would be difficult to relate what dangers 
and fatigue he experienced in that paflage ; 
but his génerous and humane condu&, in 
fo trying a fituation, merits the greateft 
‘praife. ti | | 
The Ifle of Sable was difcovered in 1722 
by a veflel called the Diana, commanded by 
M. de la Feuillée: it is flat, and not much 
more than a quarter of a mile in circum- 
ference. At its northern and fouthern ex- 
tremities, however, frefh water fit for drink- 
ing was found at the depth of fifteen feet. 
The Urile, Captain. de la Fargue, being 
fhipwrecked in 1761, the officers and the 


€ crew, . 


4 


crew, confifting chiefly of blacks, took re- 


_manded by M. de Tromelin, a lieutenant in 


/ 
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fuge upon this {mall fland. During fix 
months which they remained on it, they 
conftruéted a chaloupe from the remains of 
their fhip, in which the whites embarked, 
and without any accident reached St. Mary, 
:n the ifland of Madagafcar, after à very 
fhort paflage. The blacks remained upon 
the fhoal, always waiting, but in vain, to 
receive fome afliftance from the whites. 
Every man pofefled of the leaft humanity 
muft be Gruck with horror, when he knows 
that thefe poor blacks were fuffered to perifh 
in great mifery, and that no attempt was 
made to fave them. | 


A corvette, called La Dauphine, com- 


the navy, and brother to the gentleman be- 
fore mentioned, fell in with the Ifle of 
Sable on the 20th of November 1770- 


Having by his {kill and abilities overcome 
, | all 
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all thofe. obftacles which prevent navigators 


from approaching that dangerous fhoal, he 


had the good fortune to bring back to the Ifle 
of France, the wretched remains of the crew 
of the Us/e. Eighty male and female blacks 
had perifhed, fome through hunger, and 
others in attempting to fave themfelves on 
rafts. Seven Late fupported for fifteen 
years all the hardfhips “of the moft diftrefling 
fituation that can be imagined. The mott 


elevated part of this flat is only feo. feet 


above the level of the fea. It is fix hun- 


- dred fathoms in length, and three hundred 


in breadth. The plumage of birds, faftened 
together with much ingenuity by thefe 
negrefles, fupplied them with clothes and 
covering. This ifland is abfolutely barren, 
and thofe on it are not fheltered ftom the 


fury of the waves in the time of ftorms. 


 Thefe feven negrefies, who efcaped : from all 


_ thofe evils which arife from famine and the 


e 2 abfolute . 
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abfolute want of every neceflary,carried with 
them a young child, who partook of the 
extreme weaknefs of its mother. They 


related, that during the time of their refi- 


dence on the ifland, they had feen five vel 


els, feveral of which had in vain attempted 
to land at the place of their captivity. À 
{mall vefiel, called La Sauterelle, for fome 
time gave them hopes of being at length 
delivered from their melancholy fituation ; 


but the canoe of that veffel, through a dread 


no doubt of being wrecked upon the ifland,. 


where the crew had before experienced the 
utmoft difficulty in landing, bore off fud- 
denly, and with fo much precipitation that 
one of the feamen was left behind. This 
man, who fell a victim to his courage and 


humanity, feeing himfelf abandoned, formed 


the defperate refolution of attempting to: 


make his way to Madagafcar on araft. He 
embarked with three negroes and three ne- 


greffes, 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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grefles, two months and a half before ‘the 
arrival of the corvette da Dauphine. 

If, in this introduction, I have taken the 
liberty to infert a differtation on the ifles of 
France and Bourbon, and that Archipelago 
full of fhoals whiel : is fituated to the north 
of thefe ifles, it was, as I have already ob- 
ferved, becaufe I thought it highly neceflary 
to point out to navigators the obftacles 
which they will have to encounter when 

they attempt, during the bad feafon, to pro- 
ceed to the coaft of Coromandel by a direct 
courfe. I had entéred into very minute 
details on this fubje&, for according to the 
original plan of this work, it was to be di- 
vided into two diftin& parts; but owing to 


unforefeen circumftances, the nautical part of 


“my voyage will not appear for fome time, 
| © though it was printed de five years ago, 


as well as that which is now publifhed. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 


HIE ifland of Madagafcar has excited 
the avaricious defires of the Euro- 

_ peans, ever fince it had the misfortune 
to be tolerably known. Its extent, together 
with the richnefs of its foil and productions, 
feemed to offer, to the people who fhould 
make a conqueft of it, commercial advan- 
tages which they would not, certainly, have 
_ fuffered themfelves to negle&. Luckily how- 
ever, the unwholefomenefs of the climate 
has hitherto faved it from the yoke of thofe 
civilized nations, who affume the barbarous _ 
| Oe. and 
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and unjuft right of fubjetting totheir autho- 


rity thofe tribes whom they call /avages, 
merely becaufe they are unacquainted with 
the manners and cuftoms of Europe. 

There is not one of thefe civilized nations 
that can boaft of having facrificed even a 
few of the moft trifling interefts of com- 


merce, to the facred principles of the law of 


nature. All of them have been unjuft and. 


barbarous: all of them have carried the 


fword, fire, and difeafe into every place to 
which they were attrated by the hopes of 
gain. Ought they to, forget that the foil 
upon which thefe favages live belongs. to 
them, as much as that upon. which we live 
belongs to us ? 

The Europeans would have acquired 
more folid and lafting advantages, had they 
endeavoured to introduce induftry and the 
arts into tholé countries which are deftitute 
of them. Thefe prefents would not have 
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been unproductive; and commerce would — 
have foon experienced how much preferable 
that mild and humane method is, to the 
unjuft and cruel means which they employ- 
_ ed to fubdue the unfortunate inhabitants of 
all thofe countries which held forth to them 
any new objects of wealth, 

The ifland of Madagafcar was difcovered, 
in 1506, by Lawrence Almeyda; but the 
Perfians and Arabs knew it from time im- 
memorial, under the name of Sarandib. 

Alphonfo Albuquerque commiflioned Ruy 

 Percira dy Conthintho to explore the inte- 

__ rior part of it, and ordered Triftan @Acunha 
to fail round it, and mark the bearings of 
its principal capes and head-lands. 

This ifland is divided into twenty-eight 
provinces, which are, Anoffy, Manapani, the 
valley of Amboule, Vobitzan, Watte-Mana- 
hore, Ytondre, Etomampo, Adchimouffy, Ereng- 
dranes, Vi obite- Anghombes, Manacarongha, 

Da. Manta- 
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Mantatane, Antaveres, Ghalemboule; Taina 
jave, Sahaveh, Voulou-Voulou, Andafoutchy, 
_ Manghabey, Adcimoutchy, Mandrarey, Am- 
patre, Caremboule, Mabafalley, Houlouvey, 
—Stvab, Vvandrhou, and Machicores. 

‘When the Portuguefe difcovered Mada- 
gafcar, they wifhed to give it the name of 
the ifland of St. Lawrence. In the reign 
of Henry IV. the French named it ZX Dau- 
phine : but though its real name is Madecaffe, 
it is generally known under that of Mada- 
gafcar. 


This large ifland, according to feveral 


learned geographers, is the Cerne of Pliny, 


and the Minuthiafde of Ptolemy. 
It extends almoft N. N. E. and $.S. W. 
and lies between the twelfth and twenty-fixth 


degrees of fouthern latitude. 


We may reckon that the fuperficies of 


this ifland, fo celebrated for the fertility of 
its foil, and the variety of its produtions, 


contains 
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. contains two hundred millions of acres of 


excellent land. It is watered on all fides by 
ftreams and large rivers; and above all by 


a great number of fmall rivulets, which 


- have their fources at the bottom of that long 


chain of mountains which feparates the eaft- 
ern from the weftern coaft. Thé two highett 
mountains in the ifland are Vigagora in the 
north, and Botifimene in the fouth. 

 Thefe mountains contain in their bowels, 
abundance of foffils and valuable minerals. | 
The traveller, who, inthe purfuit of know- 
ledge, traverfes for the firft time wild and 
mountainous countries, interfected by ridges 
and valleys, where nature, abandoned to 


its own fertility, prefents the moft fingular 


and varied produétions, cannot help being 


often ftruck with terror and furprife on 


viewing thofe awful precipices, the fum- 


mits of which are covered with trees, as an- 
cient, perhaps, as the world. His aftonifh- 
B 3 ment 
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ment is increafed when he hears the noife 


of immenfe cafcades, which are fo inacceffi- 


ble that it is impofhble for him to approach | 


them. But thefe fcenes, truly picturefque, | 


are always fucceeded by rural views, de- 


lightful hills, and plains where vegetation 


‘is never interrupted by the feverity and vi- 


ciffitude of the feafons. “The eye with plea- 


fure beholds thofe extenfive favannas which 


afford nourifhment to numerous herds of 
cattle, and flocks of fheep. Fields of rice and 
potatoes prefent, alfo, a new and highly 


interefting fpectacle. One fees agriculture 


Hourifhing, while nature alone defrays almoft 


pores 


of Madagafcar never moiften the earth with 


their fweat; they turn it up lightly with a 


rege oti ibe 2 er 


icine a EE 
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pick-axe ; and this labour alone is fufficient. * 


They make fmall holes in the ground at a 
little diftance from each other, and throw 
into them a few grains of rice, over which 


they 


L 
’ 
ir 
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they fpread a little mould with their feet, — 
What proves the great fertility of the foil 
is, that a field fown in this manner produces 
an hundred fold. | 

The forefts contain a prodigious variety 
of moft beautiful trees, fuch as palms of 


every kind, ebony, wood for dying, bam- 


bous of an enormous fize, and orange and 


lemon trees. 

Timber fit for mafts, and for conftruéting 
fhips, is no lefs common than that employ- 
ed by carpenters and cabinet-makers. Fla- 
court fays, that he fent to France, in 1650, 
‘fifty-two thoufand weight of aloe wood of 
an excellent quality. Phyficians call this 
wood agallochum, and the Portuguefe eagle- 
wood. | | | 

Thefe numerous trees and fhrubs are fur- 
rounded by a multitude of parafite plants and 
vines. In thefe forefts may be found agaric 


4 and 
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and mufhrooms, the colours of which are 


lively and agreeable, and which have an 
exquilite favour. The Malegaches call them 
holat, and know very well how to diftinguifh 
thofe which are not prejudicial to the health, 
Ufeful gums and refins are alfo colleéted 


here: the milky juice which the iflanders 


draw from trees, called in their language 


jinguiere *, produces, when it coagulates, 


that fingular fubftance known to naturalifts 
by the name of elaftic gum. The elafticity 
of this: refinous gum has been lately employ- 
ed in various arts; furgery has even derived 
fome benefit from it, as it ferves to make 
excellent bandages : but it is evident, that 
this valuable fubftance may be ufed with 
advantage for many other purpofes. 


All the forefts of Madagafcar abound with 


* Jatropha clafica, Linn.  T.. 
7 plants 
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plants unknown to botanifts, fome of which 
are aromatic and medicinal, and others fit 
for dying. : | 
Flax, a kind of hemp, which, in length 
and ftreneth, furpaffes that of Europe, the 
| fugar-cane, wax, different kinds of honey, 
_ tobacco, indigo, black pepper, gum lac, 
amber, ambergreafe, feveral filky and cot- 
tony fubftances, would long ago have been 
objects of commerce, which Madagafear 
might have furnifhed in profufion, had the 
. Europeans, fince they frequented the ifland, 
endéavoured to diffufe among the iflanders 
that knowledge which is neceflary for prepar- 
_ ing and rendering valuable the articles above 
mentioned. The moft indefatigable bota- 
nift, in the courfe of a long life, would 
| fcarcely make himfelf even flightly ac- 
quainted with the natural hittory of all 
the vegetable productions that grow in this 
wee ifland, 
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ifland, the extent of which, in latitude, com- | 
prehends feveral climates. | | 
Every refearch, which tends to give us 
a knowledge of the produtions of Madagaf- | 
car, will be nolefs ufeful to commerce than 
to the improvement of arts and manufactures. 
There are, doubtlefs, few countries in # 
the world where navigators can find, in 
greater abundance, and at lefs expence, re- 
frefhments of every kind. 
It was in the great bay of Antongil, that 
M. Mahe de la Bourdonnais, with as much 
{kill as expedition, found means to ‘repair 
the lofles and misfortunes which his fqua- 
dron had fuftained : without the refources 
which he procured here, that able feaman 
would have, perhaps, not been in a condi- 
tion to put to fea; and might, confequently, 
have failed of that great fuccefs in India 
“which has:given a luftre to his memory. |. À 
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The long ftay which M. de la Bourdon- 
nais made in the bay of Antongil, to repair 
_ his fhattered veffels, filled him with regret 
during his whole life, that he had not ac- 
quired more knowledge of the produdtions 
of Madagafcar while he was governor of the 
ifles of France and Bourbon. This cele- 
brated man was fully fenfible of the utility 
- which that large ifland might be to the co- 
lony over which he had prefided. . 

Timber for building houfes and conftruét- 
ing fhips, pitch and tar, whale oil, falt-fith 
of all kinds, indigo, tobacco, manufactured 
hemp and flax, with cotton and different 

kinds of filk, appeared to him very impor- 
- tant objects of commerce. He admired with 


what dexterity the women of Madagafcar 


'. weave thofe beautiful pieces of ftuff, which 


ferve them for clothing; fome of them are 
made of the filaments of the leaves of a 
plant called raven, Mers more highly va- 

lued 
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lued by the hatives, but in lefs requeft among 


the Europeans, are manufactured of cotton 


and filk. 
M. de la Bourdonnais was no lefs ftruck | 


on feeing the induftry with which thefe pEO= 


ple forge and melt iron and other metals ; 
but he fet more value on their manner of 
twifting fmall cables, which are employed 
in fifhing for whales, and in mooring their 
piroguas. 

He hoped that the natural ingenuity of 
thefe iflanders, and their tafte for the me- 
chanical arts would render it a matte: of 
little difficulty to introduce into Madagafcar 
feveral branches of commerce, ufeful both 


to Europe and the French colonies in the 


ifles of Bourlon and France. He propofed | 
therefore to engage the direétors of the Eaft 


India Company to ere there manufaétories 
of fail-cloth, forges, founderies and rope- 


walks. 
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walks, The population of Madagafcar is 
fufficiently extenfive to give us reafon to 
expe& fuccefs from fuch eftablifhments : 
befides, in that country, labour and raw ma- 
_terials are exceedingly cheap. 
No dread was to be apprehended that M. 
de la Bourdonnais would lead the directors 
_ of the company into great expence for ware- 
houfes and buildings. On the contrary, he 
wifhed they might have the prudence to 
imitate the fimplicity and economy obferved 
by the Malegaches, in the conftruétion of 
their houfes. Nothing, ‘indeed, would be 
more ruinous than to raife in this wild coun- 
try edifices like thofe ufed by us for carry- 
ing on manufaétories of that kind. It is too 
. common in Europe to fee ufeful eftablith- 
ments languifh, and, fometimes, even oc- 
eon bankruptcy to thofe who fet them on 
_ foot, becaufe they have been fo imprudent 


as to launch out into an extravagance of 
: build- 
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building, which is almoft always of no uti- 
lity to the principal objet of their plan. 
The induftry of thefe people cannot, cer= _ 
tainly, in any manner, be compared to that 
ofthe Europeans. It is impoffible to calcu- 
late exa@ly the immenfe lofs of time which. 
is occafioned to them, by the coarfenefs of - 
their tools, and the imperfection of their 
arts. ‘The favage does not know, as we do, 
the advantages of dividing labour, which 
procures to each individual the greateft pof- — 
fible degree of dexterity, and, befides, faves 
time, which artifans always lofe in leaving 
one kind of work to undertake another. 
When one, however, has been a witnefs to 
the laborious care of the favages, and to the 
patience which they employ in order to 
fucceed in the moft common arts, one can- 
not help honouring them with that grateful 
applaufe which is due to thofe, who, among 
us, exert themfelves in bringing manufac- 


tures 
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tures and the arts to perfeGtion. Nothing 
is neceflary but fome new inventions to 
change the induftry of.a great nation. The 


invention of the ftocking-loom, and the 


_ more recent difcovery of {pinning cotton by 


.machinery, have operated a great revolution 


in thefe two branches of manufacture. Nei- 


ther knitting nor {pinning by the hand can 


ever in future come in se cn ra with 


work executed by machines, 
‘Ye Europeans who travel into thefe dif- 
tant countries, communicate to thofe people, 


whom you call favages, your learning and 


. your knowledge; make. it an indifpenfable 


law of your duty to behave to them with 


_ that juftice, that equality, and that attach- 


ment which ought to prevail among beings 
of the fame fpecies. The enlightened ftate 
of the prefent age no longer permits you to 
be ignorant of this facred duty. Forget not 
the immenfe obligations you yourlelves are 


under 
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‘under to fome truths, which were unknown 
to your anceftors. You are indebted to 
them for the rapid progrefs you have made 
in the mathematical fciences, and the ufeful 

arts. | 
The improvement of the rational faculties 
has an influence on human happinefs, which 
the moft refined fophiftry cannot deftroy. 
Knowledge afterwards is fufceptible only of 
increafe; and man becomes happier and 
better in proportion: as he is enlightened : 
for what fyftem is more falfe or dangerous, 
than that which is founded upon a contrary 
principle ?. Can it be denied, that a proper 
education, given with care to fome young 
Melegaches, who might be fent back to their 
own country when they had acquired a 
perfe& knowledge of our induftry and ma- 
nufactures, would be of great fervice to that 
extenfive ifland ? But that this fervice might _ 
be complete, thefe young iflanders ought to 
3 be 


Beep ee Pt : 
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be preferved from catching that frivolous 
turn of mind which is fo deftruGive to 
. fociety in Europe, and efpecially in France. 
Care ought to be taken, above all, that they 
fhould not carry to their ifland the feeds of . 
this pernicious fcourge, which checks every 
kind of ufeful induftry, and diffufes inex- 
preffible evils throughout whole nations. It 
is in large capitals, particularly, that this _ 
fcourge is felt. Millions of people perifh in 
the country through wretchednefs and hard 
labour, while the rich affix a value only to 
agreeable talents, and arts of luxury. That 
exceflive fondnefs which the great fhew for 
things of no ufe, and which are often very 
pernicious, is fo common, that it makes 
yery little impreffion upon us. What then 
do the Europeans poflefs of fuch value, that 
they take the liberty to defpife all the reft of | 
mankind? If we confider our manners and 
our laws, we fhall find that we have as yet’ 
Ce fcarcely : 
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fcarcely emerged from barbarity ; and the 
moft enlightened men cannot forefee the 
epoch when the wifeft of nations will be 
delivered from thofe ridiculous prejudices, 
which check ufeful induftry, and give an 
importance only to objects Ba? are deftruc- 
tive, or at le@ft of no utility. oo 

The natives of Madagafear | f 
legaches, or Madecaffes. They are | ortly in | 


their perfons, and rife above the middle 


ftature. The colour of their fkin is different: 
‘among one tribe it is of a deep black, and 
among another tawny: fome have a cop- 
per-coloured tint; but the colour. of the 
greater part is olive, 

All thofe who are black have woolly hair, 
like the negroës on the coaft of Africa. Thole 
who are of a complexion fimilar to that of 
the Indians, and Mulattoes, have as lank 
hair as the Europeans. Their nofe. is not 
flat; they have a broad open forehead ; … 

HUE their. 
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their lips are thin; and their features are 
regular and agreeable. Thefe people ge- 
nerally difplay in their countenance a pecu- 


liar character of franknefs and good-nature. 


They never fhew any defire of learning | 
but things Miche to the fimpleft wants — 


this defire 8 always ex- 


MS ake: they are very indifferent 
knowledge which cannot be ob- 
tained thot reflection. A natural want 
| of care, and a general Fe renders every 
thing infupportable, to them that requires 
attention. Sober, light and active, they fpend 
the greater part of their lives in Heep ies 
and i in amufing themfelves. 


_ The Malegache, like the favage, is ee 


tute both of virtue ahd vice. To him the 


prefent is every thing; he is fufceptible of 
no kind of forefight ; and he does not even 
conceive that there are men on the earth who 
give themfelves uneafinefs refpeting futu- 


Om) ee 
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rity. Thefe iflanders are free beings, who 
enjey peace of mind, and health of body. | 
Man is fo organized, that, whether owing to 
moral or phyfical caufes, he who has the 


anger to pees of mil is. almott.ale 


creatures. Our evils, if I may fay ‘fo, 

in ourfelves, and our pleafures in thofe 
objects which procure them to us. Man is 
a humane, feeling, and compañlionate being; 
and it is our conftitution which irrefiftibly. 
leads us to affift thofe whom we fee fuffering. | 
It is that falutary organization which, extin- 
guifhing, as one may. fay, felf-intereft in 
each individual, fupplies among people. 
who live in a ftate of nature the want of , 
laws and of virtues. It ts that which pre- 


vents the robuft favage from robbing child | 


ae 
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hood, or feeble old age, of its fubfiftence, 


even when he is obliged to expofe himfelf 
to danger and fatigue, in order to procure 
_ wherewithal to fatisfy his hunger. In fhort, 
it is to this noble organization that the favage 


‘is indebted for that averfion which he has 


to hartthis own Species; and this natural and» 


À y fentiment luckily does not de- 


d d on the principles of education. 

Te Malegache, as well as the favage, is 
abfolute mafter of himfelf; his freedom is 
confined by no check or reftraint; he goes 
wherever he thinks proper, ads as he 
choofes, and does what he pleafes, except 


what may hurt a fellow-creature. It never 


entered the mind of a Malegache to attempt 


to domineer over the thoughts or actions of 


any one: each individual has his own pe- 
culiar manner of living; and his neighbour 
never difturbs him, nor even thinks of at- 
tempting it. In this refpect thefe iflanders 


C3 are 


LE 
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ee 


are much wifer than the Europeans, who 
have the cruel madnefs to wifh that all the 
people of the earth would conform to their 
cuftoms, opinions, and even prejudices. 

Are favages then fo much to be pitied ? 
Do we find many of them d:fcontented with 
their condition? Does it become us, to de- 
fpife the fate of nature ? Are we not fur- 
rounded by men, who, tired of exiftence, 
deteft it, and feek to deprive themfelves 
ofit? | 

The favage confines his wants and defires 
to the procuring of what is abfolutely necef- 
fary for his fubfiftence, Ree enjoys in peace 
the gifts of nature, and endures with filence 
thofe evils which are infeparable from hu- 
manity. | 

The conduét of man ina {tate of civiliza- 
tion is not fo reafonable, Idlenefs and opu- 
lence hurry him on to thofe vain and falfe 
enjoyments which, in the end, bring upon . 


him 
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him new infirmities ; while unreftrained 
paffions, and a tafte for the moft frivolous | 
things, make him continually deviate from 
the path that leads to happinefs. He who 
feeks it never finds it. Happinefs exifts, 
and can exift only in ourfelves, and in the 
good ufe which we make of our reafon. 

Were the favages as unhappy as we fup- 
pofe, becaufe they are not acquainted with, 
or defpife, all thofe fuperfluities upon which 
we fet fo much value, why do they refufe 
to adopt our manners, our cuftoms, and our 
laws ? 

“Vander Stel, governor of the Cape of 

** Good Hope, having procured a Hottentot 
« child, caufed him to be educated accord- 
ing to the manners and cuftoms of Eu- 
‘ rope. Fine clothes were given to him ; he 
‘6 was taught feveral languages ; and his 
“k progrefs fully correfponded with the 
& care taken of his education, Vander Stel, 


C 4 ** enter- | 


‘ 
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-“ entertaining great hopes of his talents, 


“ fent him to India under the protection of 
‘* a commiflary general, who employed him 
vi « with advantage i in the company’s affairs. 
‘ After the death of the commiflary, this 
‘“ Hottentot returned to the Cape. A fm 
cé days after, while ona vifit to fome Hotten- 
“ tots, ‘his relations, he formed a refolution 


« of pulling oar his European drefs, in 


ce order to clothe himfelf with a fheep's fkin. : 


‘ He then repaired to Vander Stel, in this 
“ new attire, carrying a bundle containing 
“his old clothes, and, prefenting them to 
the governor, addrefled him as follows: 
Be fo Kind, fir, as to obferve, that I for 
: ever renounce thefe clothes ; Iam deter- 
mined to live and to die in the religion, 


"manners, and cuftoms of my anceftors. 


6 


La) 


‘The only favour I have to beg of you is, 
“ that you will fuffer me to keep the neck- 
« ‘lace and cutlafs which I now wear,’ —Hay- 


ing 


€ : 
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ing delivered this fpeech, he immediately 
& betook himfelf to flight, without waiting 
for the govetnor’s anfwer, and was never 
66 afterwards feen at the Cape*.” 

Such examples are not uncommon: [ 
could mention feveral of the fame kind 
among the Madecafles. 

The inhabitants of Madagafcar are di- 
vided into a great number of tribes. It is : 
fuppofed that the population of this ifland 


may amount to four millions. This evalu- 


ation, however, is by far too great ; and it 


is impofhble to afcertain the truth on this 


point, in the prefent ftate of the ifland, 


which is divided into a great number of f{o- 
cieties, all difinét one from the other: each 
fociety inhabits that canton which it finds 
moft convenient, and governs itfelf accord- 
ing to its own ufages. A tribe is compofed 
of feveral villages, who have all a particular 


* Hifloire des Vi oyages, tom. V. 
or chief. 
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chief. This iat is fometimes elected, but 
for the moft part fucceeds by hereditary 
right. The lands are not divided : they be- 
long to thofe who take the trouble to till 
them. Thefe iflanders are not acquainted 
either with locks or bolts, and live in a very 
frugal manner. Hunger regulates their 
hours of repañt. It is, however, common 
to fee them dine at ten in the morning, and 
fup at four in the afternoon. Their food 
confifts of very white rice, exceedingly light, 
and well boiled, which they befprinkle with 
a fucculent kind of foup, made from fifh or 
flefh, and feafoned with pimento, singer, 
faffron, and’ a few aromatic herbs.. This 
fimple difh is ferved up in the leaves of the 
raven, which are ufed for plates, difhes, and 
fpoons. Thefe veflels are always clean, and 

are renewed at each repaft. 
The Malegaches have two methods only 
of preparing their, food. They: either boil 
it 
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it in earthen veflels of an excellent quality, 
which they manufaure with great inge- 
nuity, and which they call panelles, or they 
broil it upon the coals. : 

They catch with much dexterity a great 
number of birds unknown in Europe, which 
are as much fought after by naturalifts, on 

account of the beauty of their plumage, as 
they are efteemed by travellers, on account 
of their exquifite tafte, 
_. The pheafant, the partridge, the quail, 
_ the pintado, or Guinea fowl, the wild duck, 
teals of five or fix different kinds, the black 
 paroquet, the fpoon-bill, the turtle dove, 
the black-bird, the green wood-pigeon, pi- 
geons and paroquets of various colours, to- 
gether with a kind of bat of a monftrous 
fize, afford excellent and delicate nourifh- 
ment to the Europeans. It:was not without 
a confiderable degree of reluctance, that [ 
firft ate the bats of Madagafcar, drefled after 
the 
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the manner of a fricafeeds-chicken. Thefe 
animals are fo hideous, that the very fight 
ef them frightens our failors; yet when 


one can overcome that difguft which is ine 


fpired only by the idea of their figure, their 


flefh is found to be much more palatable 
than that of our beft fowls. 

_ The Malegaches catch immenfe quantities 
both of fea and frefh-water ff. 

The dorado, breams of different kinds, 
foles, pilchards, much larger, but not fo good 
or fo fat as ours, herrings, mackarel, oyfters, 
mutcles, crabs, and turtle, furnifh food in 
abundance to the iflanders who live on the 
borders of the fea. The rivers alfo fupply 
them with very fine eels, and frefh water 


mullets, in tafte and excellence preferable 


to fea mullets.. On thefe coafts there are a. 


great many kinds of fifh, which one mult 
not eat without trying whether they are 
poifonous, by putting a piece of filver under 


their 
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their tongue. . If the piece of filver lofes its 
colour, and becomes black, thofe who fhould 
eat them would. experience the moft fatal 
fymptoms, and be expoied to great danger. 
: Several of the people belonging to admiral 
Bofcawen’ S fquadron loft their lives at Ro- 
driguez, by. not taking this ufeful pre- 
Reaution. + 

The French have frequented only the 
eaftern coaft of Madagafear. The province 
of Carnaffi, in which Fort Dauphine flands, 
is well known to them, and alfo a part of 
thofe where Foulepointe, the bay of Antongil, 
and the ifland of Noffi Hybrahim, are fitu- 


ated. 


OF THE SOUTHERN PART OF MADA-:; 


GASCAR. 
HAT part of Madagafcar where Fort 
Dauphine is fituated, is very popu- 


lous, 
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lous. Almoft all the villages are built uport 
eminences; they are furrounded by two 
rows of ftrong palifades ; and within thefe 
there is a parapet of earth four feet in height. 
Large bamboos, placed at the diftance of 
five feet from each other, and funk to 
a confiderable depth in the ground, ferve 
to ftrengthen the palifades: but fome of 
thefe villages are fortified alfo by a ditch ten 
feet in breadth, and fix in depth. 
The place where the chief refides is 
called Donac: it contains two or three build- 
ings furrounded by a peculiar kind of inclo- 
fure, were the chief lives with his women 
and his children. | ° 
The chiefs always go armed with a fufee, 
and a ftick headed with iron, to the other 
extremity of which is affixed a {mall bunch 
of cow’s hair: they cover their heads with 
a cap made of red woollen cloth. It is by 
their caps, above all, that they can be dif- 
tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed by their fubjedts. The authority of 
thefe chiefs is very much limited ; yet in the 
province of Carcanoffi they are fuppofed to 
be the proprietors of all the land, which 
they diftribute among their fubjeGs, in 
order to be tilled and cultivated. For this 


. they require a fmall quit-rent, which, in the 


language of the country, is called faen/a. 
The people of the province of Carcanoffi 
are not entirely ignorant of the art of writ- 
ing. They have even fome hiftorical books 
in the Madecafle language: but their learn- 
ed men, whom they call Ombsaffes, ufe only 
the Arabic characters. They have among 
them treatifes on medicine, geomancy, and 
judicial aftrology. Thefe Ombiafles are both 
forcerers and phyficians. The moft cele- 
brated come from the province of Matatane, 
_ in which country magic is preferved in its 
full glory. The Matatanes are dreaded by 
_ fhe other natives of the ifland, becaufe they 


_ excel 


a a 


excel in this art of deception. The Om 
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biafles profels, in the public fchools, geo+ 
mancy and aftrology. The art of writing 
has, doubtlefs, been brought into this ifland 
by the Arabs, who made a conqueft of it 
about three hundred years ago. . Their paper 


is made in the valley of Amboule: it is ma-. 


nufactured from the Papyrus nilotica, which . 


the Madecafles name Sanga-Sanga. “They 
pull off with great dexterity the inner bark 
of this tree; divide it into very thin fila- 
ments, which they moiften with water; 
and having laid them acrofs each other, in 
various direions, prefs them well down. 
They are then boiled in a ftrong lye of 
afhes, and afterwards pounded in a large 


wooden mortar till they ate reduced toa 


pafte. ‘This pafte is wafhed and drenched 


with water upon a frame made of bamboos, 


in the form of a grate. When this. opera- 


tion is finifhed, the leaves are fpread out 


to 
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to dry in the fun, and are glazed with a de- 
-coction of rice water, called, in the Male- 
-gache language, ranou pan. This paper is 
of a yellowith colour ; but when it is well 
glazed, it does not imbibe the ink. The pens 
ufed by thefe iflanders are made of the 
bamboo. ~ | 
_. Their ink is made from a decoëtion in boil- 
ing water of the bark of a treé which they call 
arandrato. ‘This ink is not quite fo black as 
ours, but it is naturally more fhining. | 


The Arabic language has made fome pro- 


grefs in the north-weft part of the ifland of © 


Madagafcar. It is well known that the 
Arab princes formed large eftablifhments 


along the African coaft, which, according 


to geographers, correfpond with the king- 
doms of Monomotapa and Mono-Emugi. 
They took pofleffion alfo of the ifland of 
Comora; and thefe princes, when they 
emigrated to Africa and the adjacent ifles, 
583 We da 
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did not forget their ancient country. They 
fill indeed carry on an inconfiderable trade 
with Aden, Mafcate and the coafts of Abyf- 
finia. They have alfo on the fmall river 
of Bombetoc, in Madagafcar, a kind of 
fettlement, which enables them to vifit dif- 


ferent parts of that ifland, for the purpofes 


of commerce. By thefe means they have 


introduced their language, and left fome 


traces of Mahometanifm among the Male- 


gaches. Formerly, there fubfifted between 


the Arabs and the Portuguele of India a 


hatred and animofity, which were founded 


folely on the zeal thefe two nations enter- - 


tained for their religion. The Arabs of Co- 
mora and Madagafcar made frequent attacks 
upon the Portuguefe eftablifhments on the 
coaft of Africa, which did them great in- 
jury: they even deftroyed fome of their 
fettlements: but this hatred became STa— 


dually extinguifhed, when the decline of the 


Portu- 
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Portuguefe power rendered them lefs the 
objects of jealoufy. An attempt was made 
at Goa, about twenty years ago, to take ad- 
vantage of this fufpenfion of hoftilities, in 
order to form a Portuguefe fettlement at 
: Cape St. Sebaftian, in Madagafcar. The 
intention of this eftablifhment was merely 
religious. The Portuguefe thought of form- 
ing a miflion, rather than a factory; but 
this project was not attended with fucceis. 
M. Bolle, an inhabitant of the ifle of Bour- 
bon, faw the melancholy remains of this - 
eftablifhment. 2e 
It is furprifing that Mahometanifm has 
not made greater progrefs in this ifland, 
which has been fo much frequented by the 
Arabs. However, if we except circumci- 
fion, abftinence from pork, and fome few 
trifling praGtices, which have very little in- 
fluence over the conduct of thefe people, the | 
defcendants of the Arabs themfelves have 
D 2 loft 
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loft fight of the fundamental parts of their 
religious opinions. ‘They do not believe in 
a future exiftence ; like the Manichees, they 
admit of two principles, one fupremely good, 
and the other extremely wicked. They 
never addrefs their prayers to the former; 
but they entertain a great dread of the latter. 
They are continually doing homage and 1 
offering up facrifices to him. : 

The ifland of Madagafcar is fo near to 


the coaft of Africa, that it is natural to fup- 


pofe that it muft have been peopled from, | 


that vaft continent: but at prefent the dif- 
ferent races are fo intermixed, that it would 
be vain to attempt to defcribe all the varie- 
ties of them. | | | 

One can, however, in this ifland diftin- 
euith the race of real negroes; but it is a 
matter of more difficulty to diftinguifh thofe 
who are defcended from the whites. - 

The whites, who inhabit the province of 


Anoffi 
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Anof and Carcanofli, pretend to be de- 
feended from Imina, the mother of Maho- 
met. They have aflumed the name of Zaf- 
_ferahimini. The whites, who inhabit Foule- 
pointe, Nowe Piirahin. and the bay of An- 
tongil, are fprung, fome from the pirates, 
and others from the Jews: for this reafon, 
they call themfelves Zaffe-Hibrahim, that 
is to fay, the defcendants of Abraham. Be- 
fides thefe, there is a third kind of whites, 
who fay they were fent to Madagafcar by 
the Caliph of Mecca, to infiru@ the Male- 
gaches in the fecrets of nature, and the reli- 
gion of Mahomet. Thefe impoftors feized_ 
upon the province of Matatane, after they 
_ had expelled and maflacred the Zafferahi- 
mini, who governed that difiri&. They are 
called Zaffi-Cafimambou. Their complexion 
is darker than that of the other whites, and 
_ their profeffion is to teach to read and write. 
the Arabic language. 

| Es The 
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The Zafferahimini, in the province of 


Anoffi and Carcanoffi, believe that they 3 
came originally from the fandy plains on 
the borders of Mecca. On this account they 
are called Ontampaffemaca, andare dividedinto 
three clafles, the Rhoandrians, the Anacan- 

drians, and the Ontzatfi, The firft and 
| moft D LE clafs, is that of the Rhoan- 
drians. People of this clafs have aflumed 
to themfelves the privilege of killing ani- 
mals. Among favages, and people who fub- 
fit by hunting, the trade of a butcher is al- 
moft always held in great diftinétion. The 


Rhoandrians are the nobility of the country; | É 


‘and it is always from this clafs that the fo- 
vereign is chofen. | 
The Anacandrians are defcended from 
the Rhoandrians, and a woman of an 
inferior clafs. For this reafon, they fhare 
with the Rhoandrians the honour and ad- 
vantage of killing, for the other iflanders, 
| Re Oe fuch 
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_ fuch animals as are BPSCHALY, to their fub- 


| fiflence. 


The Ontzatfi are the laft clafs of the On- 
tampaflemaca ; but they enjoy no particular 


marks of diftinétion. They are generally 


brave foldiers, {killed inthe art of war, who | 


can throw a ftone or an aflagay with great 
dexterity, and who {pend their time in danc- 
ing, fleeping, and amufing themfelves. They 


learn from their earlieft infancy fome fongs, 


containing leflons of Demon or fables . 


refpedting their origin. 

The native blacks are divided into four 
 clafles : the Ru the Lohavohits, the 
Ontzoa, and the Endeves, 


The Voadziri, we are aflured, are the 


defcendants of the ancient fovereigns of the 


ifland. ‘They are generally pretty rich in 
flaves and flocks; and they are allowed to 
polfefs feveral villages. Thefe people muft 
be held in great confideration among the 


D 4 iflanders 
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iflanders of Madagafcar, for they have pre- 7 | 
ferved , notwithftanding the defpotifm of the 
Arabs, who conquered the province of Anof- 
fi, the right of killing, when they are not in 
the prefence of a Rhoandrian or an Anacan- 
drian, fuch animals as belong to their fub- 
jects. The Lohavohits are much lefs power- 
ful than the Voadziri. They can never 


poflefs more than one village; and, how- 


ever rich they may be in flocks, they mult 


always fend for,a Rhoandrian or an Ana- 
candrian, to kill thofe animals which they 
and their fubjects ufe as food. 


The cafe of the Ontzoa comes immedi- 


ately after that of the Lohavohits, to whom 


they are nearly related; but they have no 
kind of authority or privilege. The Onde- 
ves are flaves by extraction. Tn the Male- 
gache language that word fignifies a lof 
mate 

The Malegaches preferve, refpecting their 


origin, : 4 
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origin, a fable which correfponds extremely 
well with the fubdivifion I have given of 
thefe different caftes. 

Such of thefe iflanders as have any erudi- 
tion relate, that the Creator of heaven and 
earth formed, from the body of the firft 
‘man whilft he was afleep, feven women. 
Thefe were the mothers of the different 
caftes. | | 

The cafte of the Rhoandrians are the 
offspring of the firft man and the woman 
formed from his brain. The mother of the | 
Anacandrians, and that of the Ontzatfi, had 
not fo noble an origin. The one was 
formed from his neck ; and the other from 
the left fhoulder. _ ; 

The cafte of the Voadziri proceed from the 
firft man and the woman formed out of his 

right fide. : | 

The mother of the Lohavohits and the 


Ontzoa came from the thigh and the calf of 


A 
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the leg ; but the extraction of the Ondeves 
is ftill meaner. They are faid to be defcend- 
ed from the foles of the feet. | 

It is doubtlefs a fubje& of melancholy 
refleétion to find amongft the people who 
inhabit the large province of Anofh fo ridi- 


culous fables refpeéting the inequality of 


their condition. What a deplorable abfur- 
dity for favages to refufe being brethren, 
and to difdain a common origin! The ex- 
planation of this kind of phenomenon 
can be found only in the conqueft which 


the Arabs,'the anceftors of the Rhoandri- 


ans, made of Madagafcar. This foreign 


race have left, wherever they were difperfed, 
the moft lamentable traces of fuperftition. 
The Rhoandrians are reduced at prefent to 
a family of about twenty perfons. None of 
them are to be found but in the province 
of Anofli; and there is reafon to hope that 
the ifland will at length be delivered from 

the 
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the government and yoke of thefe conquer- 
ors, who have laid it wafte, and infeted 
it with Mahometan practices. 

The Malegaches fubmit to the Rhoan- 
drians only as free fubjeëts. ‘They change 
their chiefs at pleafure ; and they can attach 
- themfelves to any one whom they think ca- 
_ pable of fecuring to them happinefs and 
tranquillity. Thefe iflanders are too brave 
to crouch under a burthenfome yoke; but | 

their extreme credulity is, without doubt, 
) very prejudicial to their liberty, and to the 
- fuccefs of their enterprifes. 

How is it poffible that thefe people, in- | 
volved in the darknefs of ignorance, can 
_ defend themfelves againft the deception of 
the Ombiañles, when the moft enlightened 
nations are {till every day dupes to quacks 
and impoftors? It would appear as if it were 
neceflary that man fhould fuffer himfelf to 
be fubjeéted by chimeras. Reafon is feldom 


I ever 
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ever fo powerful as to preferve him en- 
tirely from that fondnefs for the marvellous 
which otfen hurries him into the moft 
ridiculous illufions; and if in civilifed 
nations he fometimes artfully conceals this 
fatal propenfity, it is only becaufe he is 
afhamed of his weaknefs, 

The Malegaches of the province of Anoffi 
are lively, fenfible, and grateful: they are 
far from being deftitute of intelligence or 
capacity. Thefe iflanders are pafflionately 
fond of women; and when in their com- 
"pany never appear fad, or dejected. Their 
principal attention is to pleafe thé fair fex, — 
who, in this country more than in any 
other, meet with that refpect and deference 
which are fo neceflary to the happinefs of 
dociety. Man here never commands as a 
defpot ; nor does the woman ever obey as a 
flave. The balance of power inclines even 
in favour of the women. Their empire is 


“= that. 
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that of beauty, mildnefs, and the graces : : 
for, colour excepted, the Malegache women 
are handfome. Their perfons are flender 
and genteel; they have pleafing and deli- 
cate features ; a foft fmooth fkin teeth re- 
markably white; and fine blue eyes, the 
_ pupils of which are brown and fparkling. 
A plurality of wives is not uncommon 
here among the chiefs, and thofe who are 
rich ; but they never efpoufe more than one 
. legally : the reft are confidered as concu- | 
bines. This practice is not attended with 
D ble confequences in Madagafcar ; 
for all thefe women live in harmony toge- 
ther. Befides, a divorce may take place as 
often as the conjugal union difpleafes either 
the hufband or the wife. When they part, 
however, by mutual confent, they reftore to 
each other the property they pofleffed be- 
. fore marriage. In Madagafcar adultery is 
looked upon as a robbery, and as fuch is 


punifhed, 
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punithed. Thefe people, therefore, pay the 
utmoft refpect to marriage; they forewarn 
ftrangers to behave with decency to their 
wives ; but they offer them their daughters, 
and think themfelves much honoured when 
they have children by them. Married wo- 
men may be known by their hair, which is 
feparated into trefles, and bound up in the 
form of a nofegay on the top of the head. 
Young women fuffer it to fall carelefsly 
over their fhoulders. Hufbands are always 
in high fpirits when with their wives ; their 
prefence infpires them with joy; as foon as 
they perceive them, they begin to dance ‘and 
to fing; and they continually repeat that 
they footh the cares of life. The Malegache 
women appear to be happy, and are gene- 
rally in good humour. Their lively, cheer- 
ful and equal temper is peculiarly pleafing 
to the Europeans. ber, 

While the Malegaches are at war, their 


women 
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women fing and dance inceflantly, through- 
out the whole day, and even during a part 
of the night. They imagine that thefe con- 
tinual ace animate their hufbands, and 
_increafe their vigour and courage. They 
fcarcely allow themfelves time to enjoy their 
meals. When the war is ended, they af 
femble, at funfet, and renew their finging — 
and dancing, which always begin with much 
noife, and the found of various inftruments. 
Their fongs are either panegyrics or fatires ; 
and appeared to me to intereft the {pecta- 
tors very much. Such fports are a kind of 
ufeful leffons, in which glorious deeds are 
celebrated, and contemptible ations ridi- 
culed. As foon as a woman perceives that 
her health betrays any figns of having had 
familiar intercourfe with the Europeans, fhe 
abfents herfelf from thofe joyful aflemblies, 
in order to avoid the cutting raillery of her 


companions, and to put herfelf under the 


care 
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care of the phyficians, or Ombiafles. ‘This 
cuftom prevents the venereal difeafe from 
fpreading fo much in this ifland as it has 
fpread in Europe. Befides, the Ombiafles 
bave found out a remedy for this diforder, 
which is faid to be extremely efficacious. I 
co not recolle& the name of the plant which 
they ufe ; but I know that its leaves refem- 
ble thofe of the phyllyrea. Thefe phyfici- 
ans order the patient to chew and {wallow 
it, lying alternately on the back and belly, 
in a horizontal pofition. ‘The patient muft 
not be Joaded with clothes; and in order 
that perfpiration may not be impeded, fhe 
muft be furrounded, on all fides, with a 
‘ftrong brifk fire, during the whole time that 
the remedy acts. The virus of the difeafe 
generally accumulates in the foles of the 
feet; and the abfcefs there formed is fel- 
dom attended with difagreeable confe- 
quences. Great care is taken that the heat 
of 
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of thé fire may not be too difagreeable to 
the patient. Thefe favage people thus know 
how to deliver themfelves happily, and 
in lefs time than we, from that {courge 
which we introduced amongft them, and 
Shin in Europe occafions fo much devaf- 
tation. , 
. Moft travellers, inftead of lamenting that 
the favages ever became acquainted with 
the Europeans, feem to take delight in 
throwing out every kind of invective againft 
them. It is thus that they have almoft al- 
ways rewarded them for the hofpitality 
which they fo generoufly and difinterett- 
edly fhewed towards us. If you read Fla- 
court*, you will imagine that the Malega- 
ches 
* He was director-general of the French Eaft-India 
Company, and in 1648 had the manapement of an exe 
pedition in the ifland of Madagafcar, which, like all the 
preceding, proved unfuccefsful. This expedition, how- 


ever, procured a very minute account of the ifland, 


which Flacourt was enabled to give, from having res 
a Es "> fided 


thefe iflanders treachery and revenge are « 
tude weaknefles. Such abfurd declamation, | 


have not fudied, with Rouffeau, man in his 
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ches are the moft perverfe, the moft deceit- 
ful, and the moft fawning of mankind. 4 


He does not hefitate to affert, that among! 4 


accounted virtues ; compaffion and grati- 
however, can impofe only on thofe who 


primitive flate. Can he indeed, who fol- 
lows without reftraint the dictates: of na- | 
ture, be corrupt and wicked ? When man, 
“1a civilized ftate, is hurried ou by the i im-— 
petuofity of pañlion, his defires, rather 1 ine 
flamed than fatisfied, plunge him into an 
abyfs, from which all the power of reafon 
cannot deliver him. But the favage, when 
in his pleafures he follows the impulfe of 
his fenfes, experiences nothing of the like 
fided in it ten years. It was printed at Paris, in one 
yolume quarto, with figures defigned and engraven by 
the author, and was dedicated to the fubintendant Fou = 


quét, who had the principal fhare in the company 2 


formed for carrying on a race to the Eaft Indies. 
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kind. In all countries where men are free; 
and where inequality of condition is known 
only by a few faint fhades, the riches of in- 
dividuals are that of the foil, and the foil is 
the property of all in common. Whatever tra: 
vellers may fay, bad morals aïe not found | 
but in a ftate of civilization. The difficulty 
of gratifying his appetites leads man afide 
from the path which nature has traced out 
for him; bad education, pernicious exam- 
ples, a variety of interefts, frivolous taftes, 
and fictitious wants degrade, in our eyes, 
human nature fo far as to make fome meta- 
phyficians believe, that we are all born with 
a fecret propenfity to vice. Man, naturally, 
fays Hobbes, isa Gicked being. Let us ba 
nifh fuch a difagreeable idea; and let us, in 
our fellow-creattites, fee good and benevo- 
lent beings. I have ftudied with fome care 
the character and cuftoms of the iflanders 
‘of Madagafcar ; I have feveral times aflifted 
12 MH hs: at 
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at their aflemblies when they were deliberat- 
ing upon important affairs; I have followed 
them in theif dances, their fports and their 
amufements; and I have always found among 
them that prudent referve which fecures 
‘them from thofe fatal excefles, and thofe 
vices, fo common among polifhed nations. 
I was, indeed, then fo young that my ob- 
fervations cannot have much weight ; but, 
if my experience is not fufficient to inipire | 
confidence, I beg the reader to ftudy the,na- | 
ture of things, more than the relations of 
ignorant and unprincipled men, who think 
they have a right to exercife the moft def- 
potic fway over the inhabitants of a foreign 
land. 

If the Malegaches have fometimes-em- 
ployed treachery, they were forced to it by 
the tyranny of the Europeans.. The weak 
have no other arms to prote& them from 
the attacks of the ftrong. Can thefe people q 

| defend a 
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defend themfelves by any other means 
againft our bayonets and artillery? They are 
deftitute of knowledge and refources ; yet 
we take advantage of their weaknefs to make 
them yield to our caprices: they receive the 
moft rigorous treatment in return for the 
hofpitality which they have fo generoufly 
 fhewn to us; and we call them traitors and 
cowards, when we force them to break the © 
yoke with which it has pleafed us to load 
them. | 
Thefe. melancholy truths are too well 
proved, by the ruin of the different eftablith- 
ments which the Europeans have attempt- 
ed to form in Madagafcar. 
‘Jn 1642, Captain Picault obtained for 
himfelf and affociates the exclufive privilege 
‘of trading to Madagafcar ; and at the fame 
epoch a grant of the ifland was given to a 
powerful company, by letters patent from 
the crown, | ; 
| La FAN One 
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One Pronis therefore gas commiffioned 
to take pofleffion of Madagafcar in the name 
of the king, with orders to form an eftablith- 
ment in fome fertile fpot, which might 
be fufceptible of defence, and of an eafy and 
fafe accefs. In confequence of thefe orders, 
he made choice of the village of Manghefia, | 
which is fituated at the extremity. of the pro- 
vince of Carcanoffi, in the latitude of 24° 
30. This place appeared to him as likely : 
to anfwer the propofed end in every refpeét. 


The numerous herds of horned cattle which © iL 


frequented this part of the country, and its 
rich fields of rice and potatoes, fuffered no 
uneafinefs to remain in his mind refpedting 1 
provifions. À navigable river, which takes j 
its rife at the bottom of mount Siliva, 
waters meadows of an immenfe extent in q 

the neighbourhood: timber of all kinds fit M 
| for building houfes, or conftruétinig fhips, 
may be found in abundance clofe to com- | 


modious M 
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modious docks ; and the harbour is per- 
fetly fheltered from the fea winds by the 
{mall ifland of St. Lucia. 

Scarcely had Pronis eftablifhed himfelf at 
Manghehia, when Captain Refimont brought 


him feventy people from France, to reinforce 


his {mall colony, But the unwholefomenefs 
of the climate in the fpace of a month 


deftroyed one third of the whole. Pronis 


being then obliged to abandon this firft | 


eftablifhment, notwithftanding its advan- 


tageous fituation, retired precipitately with 


the remains of his colony to the peninfula | 


of Tholangar, the air of which is more fa- 
lubrious, | 

This peninfula, mhich is fituated in the 
twenty-fifth degree of latitude, increafes 


infenfibly in breadth, and might eafily be 


fecured from any attack of the iflanders by 


_redoubts and palifades. The fort built here, | 


the elevation of which above the fea is an 
| Fa hundred 
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hundred and fifty feet, commands the har- _ 
bour, fo that an enemy at anchor would not ~ 
long be able to withftand the fire of its bat- 
teries. A bold thore furrounded with break- 
ers renders it very difficult to land here; 
and accefs to the fort would be impra@ica- 
ble, were it ftrengthened by fome additional 
works. This fort, called Fort Dauphin, is 
of an oblong figure, and is furrounded with 
good walls built of lime and fand, covered 
with ftrong cement: it was thought needlefs 
to enclofe it on the fide towards the har- 
bour. The anchoring ground is excellent: 
a fhip. here would fooner break her cables 
than drive on her anchors: but the fea 
winds, and above all the frequent and 
ftrong north-eaft breezes, are very trouble- 
fome to fhips moored in this port, the en- 
trance of which is bounded on the fouth by 
Cape Ravenate, and on the north by the 
point of Itapera. The beautiful river of 

| ne Fanfhere, 


Fanfhere, which has its fource at the bottom 


of the mountains of Manghabey, runs into 


the fea two leagues from Fort Dauphin, and 


very near to Cape Ravenate. This river 


{upplies water to a large lake, which the 


iflanders call the lake of Amboule, It is ten 
thoufand fathoms in circumference, and its 
mean depth is about forty feet. 

The lake of Amboule would form an ex= 
cellent harbour, were not the channel by 
which it communicates with the fea often 
fhut up by fhifting fands. 

There are certain times when large veflels 
might eafily be carried into this bafin: but 
fuch opportunities are rare. Before thefe 
occafions can happen, the river, by a fudden 
fwell, muft have wafhed away the bar of 
fand which the winds and the waves are 
every day accumulating at its mouth, and 
which is formed in that fpot where the cur- 
rent of the water is in equilibrio with the 


force 
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force of the tide. It is not, however, impof + 
fible to open that paflage, and to clear | 
away the fand-bank which prevents fhips À 
from entering this excellent harbour. | 
To effect this, the hulls of fome old veflels. 
laden with ballaft ought to be funk at certain | 
diftances, and in a dire€tion which local ob- 
fervations made with great care could alone 
point out. Thefe incumbrances would ferve 
as fo many foundations to a new fand-bank, 
which would be formed from the quantities 
| daily wafhed in by the fea. After this pre- 
liminary operation was finifhed, it would be 
neceflary to wait fome time, until the fand- 
bank was pretty well confolidated to with- | 
ftand the force of the river, which, when | 
increafed in ftrength and quantity, might 
produce the effe& of a large fluice. The 3 
bank employed to withftand the current be- 


ing conftruéted in fuch a manner as to 


break of itfelf, the violence of the ftream 


would 4 
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would not fail to cleanfe the mouth of the 
river, and to render the entrance of the lake 
| praéticable, | 

Every method employed to make moles 
in the fea might be attended with advantage 
in accomplifhing the object here propofed. 
If I have given the preference to that of 
ufing the hulls of old fhips, it is becaufe 
it appears to me to be the moft com- 
modious, the moft expeditious, and the 
leaft expenfive. Befides, an experiment of 
this nature could not fail of being ufeful 
and inftruétive, whatever might be its fuc- 
_cefs. Veflels, when funk, are mafles fo 
enorfhous and folid, on account of the care 
taken to bind all their parts together, that I 
do not think it poffible to fubftitute for them, 
in moles, and works deftined to withftand 
the fury of the fea, any other bodies more ca- 
pable of refifting the violence of the waves. 

The river Fanfhere is navigable for boats to 
| the 
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the diftance of from fifteen to twenty 
leagues from its mouth. The labour necef- 
fary to bring the navigation of this river to 
perfection would be very inconfiderable. 

The point of Itapera, which is to the 
north of Fort Dauphin, enclofes, on the 
fouthern fide, the great bay of Loucar. The 
ifland of St. Clair fhelters it from the fea 
winds, and prevents the {mall riverof [tapera 
from being choked up with fand, like that 
of Fanfhere, | 

The port is on the leeward fide of the 
ifland; but the anchoring ground here is 
little frequented by navigators, becaufe the 
bay of Loucar abounds mh fhoals and 

quickfands, 

The peninfula of Tholangar was fo much 
the more favourable to the eftablifhment 
of Pronis, as the rich and fertile valley of 
Amboule, and the proximity of feveral na- 
vigable rivers, freed him from all uneafinefs 

refpecting 
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_ refpeCting the means of fubfifting. Mines 
of iron and fteel of an excellent quality, 
hemp, refinous gums, pitch and tar, and © 
timber fit for building houfes, or conftruct- 
ing fhips, all found here in abundance, were 
advantages which a wife and enlightened 
adminiftration would not have fuffered 
themfelves to neglect. Pronis, however, 
was a man deftitute of talents and induftry. 
| The indolence in which he lived, as well as 
the Frenchmen under his command, in- 
volved the colony in all thofe diforders 
which an imprudent conduc ufually pro- 
duces. Licentioufnefs was fucceeded by a 
{pirit of revolt ;.and thofe who owed fub- 
miffion and obedience to their chief foon 
put him in irons. Inthisftate of captivity, he 
continued fix months. When releafed from 
“his imprifonment, by a veffel which had ar- 
rived from France, with fuch provifions ashe 
ftood moft in need of, he rendered himfelf 


: euilty 
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guilty of a new crime, by publicly felling to | : 
Vander Mefter, the governor of Mautitius, 4 
at prefent called the Ifle of France, all the M 
unfortunate Malegaches who were in the @ 

| fervice of the eftablithment. What raifed . 
the indignation of the iflanders to the : 
higheft pitch upon this occafion was, that a 
there were amongft thefe flaves fixteen wo: _ 
men of the race of the Lohavohits, 1 
When the company were informed of — 
this fhameful condud, they deprived Pronis | 
of his commiffion, Flacourt was chofen — 
to fuccecd him; but he did not arrive at | 
Fort Dauphin till towards the end of Des _ 
cember 1648. As he has publifhed a mia _ 
nute account of every thing which took place | ' 
under his adminiftration, I fhall not here | 
trace out a picture of the cruelty, injuftice, | 
and oppreflion, which that governor exer- 1 
cifed towards the unfortunate iflanders. In 4q 
‘1661 he fent forty Frenchmen, followed 1 
| 2 | by | 
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by a body of armed blacks, to burn and ra- 
wage the fertile country of Fanfhere. The 
manner in which Flacourt violated that 
; hofpitality which had been fo generoufly 
fhewn to him, cannot be defended in an 
enlightened age. Iam inclined to believe, 
that every man, hereafter, who has the leaft 
regard for virtue or humanity, will fly 
from foreign lands, and renounce every 
commercial advantage, rather than imitate 
the barbarous conduct of this governor. 
Inftead of making favage nations wear our 
chains, let us impart to them our fciences, - 
and our knowledge. People funk in the 
darknefs of ignorance, and intimidated by 
the fuperiority of our arms, cannot certainly 
avoid the yoke which we are pleafed to lay 
upon them: but what right is more iniqui- 
tous than that of force? And how dare we 
at prefent accufe favage nations of trea- 


chery, when, harafled by our tyranny, they 


have 
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have only attémpted to avenge themfelves 
for our feverity ? If Flacourt knew better 
than Pronis how to enforce obedience from 
the French under his command, he did not, 
however, fhew that he was much better ac- 
_quainted with the principles of the laws of 
nature: he was unjuft and cruel towards a 
people, who being the proprietors of the 
country, ought to have given laws to him, 
inftead of receiving them. But let us leave 
Flacourfs Hiflory to thofe who may have 
courage to read it; and let us fee whether 
his fucceflors were lefs inhuman. 

Fort Dauphin was burnt in 165 5, and 
was not rebuilt till the year 1663. Cha- 
margou, who was then governor, fent La 
Cafe to explore that part of the ifland which 
lies to the north of the country of the Mata- 
tanes. This commiffion La Cafe executed 
with much intelligence. It may not be here 
improper to give fome account of the cha- 


racter 
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radter of this man, whofe memoryis ftill cele- 

brated among thefe péople. La Cafe was only 
a fictitious name ; that of his family was Le 
Vacher ; and he was born at Rochelle. On 
his arrival at Fort Dauphin, the French 
were held in no kind of eftimation among 
the iflanders, After greatexpences, that efta- 
blifhment was in a ftate of the moft de- 
plorable decline. La Cafe, however, un- 
dertook ‘to revive the confequence of the. 
French nation; and in this he fucceeded. 
By a great number of victories he acquired 
the furname of Dian Pouffe ; and no greater 
honour could have been conferred upon 
him. by the Malegaches : for Dian Pouffe 
is the name of a chief who formerly con- 
quered the ifland, and who is even yet held 
in great veneration among thefe people. 

The French, alone, withheld from La 
Cafe that juftice which was due to his va- 
lour and good condu@. The governor of 
| F Fort 
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Fort Dauphin, jealous of the glory he had 
acquired, by executing, in an able manner, 
thofe difficult commiflions which had been 
affigned to him, refufed either to reward or q 
to promote him. The fovereign of the 
province of Amboule, named Dian-Rafli- 
tate, took advantage of the juft refentment 
of La Cafe, and invited him to enter into 
his fervice. Five Frenchmen accompanied 1 
him, and abandoned Fort Dauphin. Dian- | 
Nong, Dian-Raflitate’s daughter, having 
conceived a violent affeCtion for La Cafe, © 
offered him her hand with the confent of | 
her father ; and this chief, tottering on the | 
brink of the grave through age and infr- 
mities, had the confolation of fecuring the | 
happinefs of his fubje€ts, by rendering his q 
fon-in-law abfolute mafter of the rich and | 
fertile province of Amboule. When La À 
Cafe married Dian-Nong, he refufed the 7 
title and honours which, in that country, ; 


are © 
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are attached to the fovereign power. He 
wifhed only to be confidered as the firft 
fubjedt of his wife, who was declared fo- 
vereign after the death of her father. La 
Cafe, beloved by Dian-Nong, who, to a 
charming countenance, added great cou- 
rage, and the rareft qualities ; efteemed and 
refpected by his family, and the Amboulefe, 
to whom he was a father, could only offer 
up ineffectual vows for the profperity of the 
French eftablithment at Fort Dauphin. 

He was not fuffered to go to the relief of 
his countrymen, whom he knew to be in 
the utmoft diftrefs. Chamargou had fet a 
price upon his head, as well as upon thofe 
of the five Frenchmen who had followed 
him to Amboule, The chiefs, who refided 
inthe neighbourhood of the fort, highly 
irritated to find that an attempt fhould be 


| made againft the life of a man for whom 


| they entertained the higheft veneration, una- 


F3 nimouily 
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| | 


nimoufly refufed to fupply the colony with a 
provifions. An abfolute famine, therefore, | 
was now added to increafe the defolation 4 
occafioned by fevers and other diftempers, ¥ 
which had reduced the number of the 
French to eighty men, | à 


The eftablifhment at Fort Dauphin was : 


on the point of being totally ruined, when 1 
the arrival of a veflel, commanded by Ker- ; 
cadio, a gentleman of Brittany, fufpended | 
for fome time the evils with which the co- À 
Tony was afflicted. i 
Diforder and confufion had never ceafed À 

to prevail among the French from the time . 
that they firft formed a fettlement in Mada-_ 
gafcar. The iflanders detefted, and even 
began to defpife them. They were in 
cenfed at our tyranny; and our inteftine 
divifions had weakened that fentiment of 
terror, with which the fuperiority of ou é 
arms had at firft i se them. Captain } 
Kercadio 
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Kercadio faw, therefore, that the affiftance 
he had brought with him from France could 
not be of long duration. That brave ofh- 
cer, who was free from the prejudices of his 
 flation, and the harfhnefs peculiar to his 
profeffion, judged it neceflary to endea- 
vour to bring about a reconciliation between 
Chamargou and La Cafe. He reprefented 
to the former, that he could no longer con- 
fider as his fubaltern, a man, who, by his 
marriage with Dian-Nong, had become not 
only abfolute mafter of the province of Am- 
boule, but fovereign alfo of the whole ifland 
of Madagafcar. No madnefs, indeed, could 
have been attended with more fatal confe- 
quences to the French, than that of the 
head of a languifhing colony obftinately 
perfifting to treat as a rebel, a perfon as 
powerful as he was refpected, and who, 
bya fingle word, might have oecafioned 
_ his deftruction. Defpairing that his reafon- 
F 3 ing 
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ing would have any effect on the prejudiced é 


and inflamed mind of Chamargou, Ker- L 


cadio applied to an intelligent counfellor, 


who, through a very fingular accident, had » 


embarked in his vefñel, and earneltly beg-= 


| ged him, as his friend, to employ his 1 


abilities, in endeavouring to convince the ! 
governor what were his real interefts, 
and thofe of the colony entrufted to his 
care. 1 
If the counfellor fucceeded in this diffi- — 
cult enterprize, he was lefs indebted for the 4 
accomplifhment of his wifhes, to his elo= « 
quence, than to the honour of being known 
to and proteéted by the marfhal de la Meil- — 
leraye. | As foon as he informed Chamar- _ 
gou that he fhould be indifpenfably obliged — | 
to give.an account to the marfhal of the 7 
caufe of the misfortunes, and perhaps of the | 
entire lofs of Fort Dauphin, fe governor, 4 
who had been hitherto fo haughty and in- 1 

tractable, B 
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traGtable, who braved famine and death, 
and who was on the point of facrificing to 
his defire of revenge the melancholy re- 
mains of the colony under his command, 
became timorous arid fubmiffive. The 
name of the marfhal alone ftruck him with 
‘terror. He fent to beg that Kercadio- 
would forgive his obftinacy ; and did every 
thing in his power to induce that officer to 
bring about a reconciliation between him 
and La Cafe; offering, at the fame time, to 
make every reparation that might be re- 
quired.  Kercadio fet out, therefore, for 
Amboule, accompanied by the counfellor. 
The negociation with which he was 
charged, experienced neither difficulty nor 
delay. La Cafe defpifed the vain efforts of — 
his enemies. ‘This refpectable character 
had no ftronger defire than that of being 
ufeful to his countrymen. He haftened to 
their affiftance, as foon as he had permif- 


PA fion ; : 
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fion ; peace and abundance followed him 
to Fort Dauphin; and during the time © 
that he directed it by his counfel, diforder | | 
and want ceafed to affli& that eftablifhment. | 

Dian-Nong behaved with no lefs gene- 
rofity than La Cafe ; and fuch is the 
force of virtue, that there was not a fingle | 


Frenchman who was not fenfibly affected by 


the heroic courage of this woman, who — 


had fuflicient command over herfelf to ba- 
nifh all remembrance of the injuries done 
to her hufband. She gave way to that 
fweet impulfe, or rather innate defire, which 
inclines man to affift his fellow-creatures, ; 
when he fees them in diftrefs. | | 
The counfellor fhared with his friend Ker- à 
cadio the happinefs of having brought back 4 
peace and plenty to Fort Dauphin; but i 
without forgetting the deteftable ftratagem ; 
by which he had been torn from his bufi- | | 
nef, and his favourite purfuits He had | 
| been * 
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been wandering for feveral years on the 
ftormy ocean, without any particular ob- 
ject in view; and was traverfing diftant 
countries, contrary to his intereft and incli- 
nation. His wifhes, directed folely to his 
native foil, could not be accomplifhed with- 
out experiencing new diftrefles. The bitter 
remembrance of the manner in which his 
confidence had been abufed, in order to give 
him up to defpair, ftill aggravated the feve- 
rity of his fate. Ye, who are fo often dupes 
to the falfe appearances and deceitful looks 
of thofe impoftors who found their for- 
tunes on your credulity, may this relation 
_be ufeful to you, and preferve you from the - 
misfortune of heediefsiy trufting yourfelves 
into the hands of thofe worthlefs men, who 
do not flatter and carefs you but becaufe 
they know you, and through motives which 
your vanity does not permit you to pers 
ceive, This counfellor, commiffioned to 


execute 
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execute an order which his family had fo- 
licited and obtained for tranfporting his 
‘brother to Madagafcar, on account of his 
profligacy, was fo imprudent as to entruft 
himfelf, at Nantz, to one of thofe officious 
men who have the perfidious talent of in- 
fpiring ftrangers with confidence, and of 
profiting by their fimplicity. This wretch 
thought it a harmlefs joke to kidnap the 
counfellor, in the room of his brother, whom 
he fuffered to efcape, and by this double 
fraud he firipped both of them of their 
money. 

It would appear as if Providence had 


thought proper to infli@ this cruel punifh-. 


_ ment upon the lawyer, in order to fhew, 
that men ought never to depart from a firid 
obfervance of the rules of juftice, even when 
_ their motive is laudable, and when, by doing 
fo, advantages are likely to refult to the pers 


fon whom they wilh to amend. 


At 


4 
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At the end of the laft century, the French 
wifhed at any event to people their colonies. 
Refpeding the means of doing this, they 
were far from being fcrupulous or delicate, 
They often hurried away by ftratagem, and 
oftener by violence, young men accufed of 
mifcondu&. Seldom did they enquire tho- 
roughly into the accufation brought againft 
them; and many, without doubt, were made 
victims to this fecret kind of inquifition. 
The greater part of our colonies, however, 
have received benefit from thefe forced emi- 
grations. The exiles feem to have forfaken 
their vices when they changed their climate; 
but this effect can appear furprifing only to 
thofe who are little accuftomed to reflection. 
It may be readily perceived, that eafe and 
liberty muft have produced this change. In 
civilized countries, the paflions are inflamed 
by reftraint 3 but in free and fertile coun- 
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tries the difturbers of focial order lofe their 
vicious inclinations almoft in an inftant. 
Is there a freer, or more happy nation : 
in the world than the United States of Ame- 
rica? The rights of every individual are ! 
there held facred. Dangerous would it be 
for any one who fhould attempt to violate | 
them. However powerful he might be, 
he would be confidered as an enemy to his 
country. 
- In that happy country virtue, knowledge, 
talents and induftry meet with a moft diftin- 
guifhed reception. Burthenfome privileges, 


frivolous diftin@ions, and humiliating pre- 


_ ferences have never yet taken deep root 


there, as in Europe. Little inequality is — 
found there; and the people with to acknow- 


ledge that only which naturally arifes from 


fuperiority of talents and knowledge. The: 


action of the law has the fame power over 


him 
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him who commands, as over him who _ 
obeys. Juftice is equally diftributed to all; 
and convenience is never fubftituted in the 
‘room of equity. al 
The moft numerous clafs of citizens is 
never degraded by abfurd prejudices, which, © 
in Europe, render individuals fo much dif. 
contented with their fituation that they are 
continually obliged to leave it. The duty 
of contributing towards the fupport of pub- 
lic affairs has never had the appearance of a 
badge of flavery. May this example make 
an impreffion on the enlightened nations of 
Europe, and teach them that the caufe of 
all their diforders is that exceflive inequality 
of power and riches, which. induce the 
| greater part of mankind to employ even the | 
moft criminal means to raife themfelves from 
the abjeétion and contempt in which they 
. are funk by.deftruCtive prejudices. 
Thofe who are deftitute of knowledge or 


talents, 
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talents, employ flattery, meannefs, fervili- 
ty, falfehood, and perfidy, in order to ele- 
vate themfelves above their equals. 

It is, doubtlefs, morally impoffible that 
fortune, birth, and exalted employments 
fhould not, among polifhed nations, give 
great pre-eminence to thofe who enjoy thefe 
advantages. It is difficult for the poor not to 
be, in fome refpects, very much dependant 
on the wealthy: but if the laws fall with 
feverity on the one, and lightly on the 
other ; if vice dare fhew itfelf without ex- 
citing contempt and indignation ; if it con- 
duct to power and grandeur, with more 
certainty than an union of the moft valuable 
qualities, the fage is forced to feek obfcurity 
in order to avoid oppreflion; the people, dif- 
oufted with virtue, becaule it oppofes every 
thing which they confider as happinefs, 
hear no more the voice of confcience, which 
is filenced by the imperious cry of intereft ; 

I ear et they 
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_ they behold with an eye of envy thofe who 
are above them; they lofe all affe@ion for 
their fellow-creatures, and at length difdain 
labour andinnocence. Ought we to be fur- 
prifed, that, in fo reverfed an order of things, 
the poor, more prefled down by the weight 
of their mifery, than dazzled by the vain 
-enjoyments of the rich, and the falfe fplen- 
dour of opulence, fhould feek in vice and 
villany the means of rendering their lot 
more fupportable ? Can they be reftrained 
by the dread of punifhment, when they are 
every moment in torture, and compelled to 
_ deteft thés exiftence ? Did thefe fatal difor- 
ders caufe the fame ravages in the country 
as in cities, the luxury and population of 
which are fo much boafted of, agricul- 
ture would be ‘neglected, ‘and the earth 
become a defert. But the laborious life 
of the people of the country, the fimpli- 
city of their tafte and manners, and fill: 


more 


/ 
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more the fmallnefs of villages, and their re 
fpedive diftances, which never allow of fre- 
quent and numerous affemblies, check the 
progrefs of corruption. This deftructive 
evil is found, above all, concentred in large 
capitals, where its poifon, heightened by the 
various interefts of a multitude of people 
collected together, diffufes itfelf abroad, and 
infects every order of fociety, Crimes are ! 
the inevitable confequence and vifible fign 
_ Of a vitiated conftitution. 

It is then highly neceflary to correct and 
reform every thing that leads man afide 
from his duty ; to infpire him not with con- 
tempt, but with love, for his fellow creatures ; 
and to fhew him, that it will promote both 
his intereft and his happinefs not to do an 
injury to another. It is not by multiplying 
executions that we can ever attain to fo 
falutary an end. This barbarous and in= 


eflcétual method becomes alfo often unjuft, 1 


3 when ~ 
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when, by a general fubverfion of every prin- 


ciple and rule, the apparent profperity of a 


vicrous man feduces and mifleads thofe un- 


happy wretches who expiate, by punifh- 
ments capable of ftriking fear and terror 
into the bofom ofa cannibal, crimes that are 
the fruit of a fatal delufion from which edu- 
cation could not fecure them. What enlight 
ened man is there who, pofleffing the leaft 
fentiment of humanity or juftice, is not 
moved with compaflion for thofe melan- 
choly victims of that depravaticn, which 
prevails among numerous bodies of people, 
when the laws by which they are governed 
are neither framed with wifdom nor have 
that force which is neceflary to preferve good 
order? In fuch cafes, can a virtuous judge 
in the bottom of his heart be as unfeeling 
as the law ; and even when he condemns 
the guilty, does not his reafon reproach him 


with his feverity? Let us open our prifons, 
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/ 


ait we fhall find, that the criminals con- a 


fined there for their crimes have been al- 
moft all hutried to thofe manfions of grief 
and mifery, by caufes which do not exift in — 
countries where man enjoys complete li- | 
berty, in the midft of peace and tranquillity. | 

Every fociety whatever has doubtlefs the 
right of excluding from its bofom all thofe 
who difturb its good order: but can it. 
affame to itfelf the power of life and death 
over thofe individuals who compoleit ? This 
| queftion has been warmly debated ; but has 
it ever been refolved? The Marquis of Bec- à 
aria, in his excellent treatile on Crimes and | 

Punifhments,. fays, “Te appears to me abfurd 
“ that laws, Ho are only an expreflion | 
“of tl he public will, that detefts and punifhes | 
* homicide, thould, commit the fame crime ; 
“ themfeives; and that, to deter mankind — 
from murder, they fhould themfelves com- | 
‘mand: a public murder, What then are 


& real 7 
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real and ufeful laws ?” adds Beccaria. 
A Thofe which all. would propole, and 
& which all would with to obferve.” 

He then examines if punifhments ought 
to be proportioned to crimes, and if the pu- | 
nifhment of death be ufeful and neceflary 
for ‘the fafety of fociety. On this fubje& 
he obferves, that frequency of punifhment | 
never rendered men better. According to 
this illuftrious author, the death of a crimi- 
‘nal is à lefs powerful check than the long 
and durable example of a man deprived be 
his liberty, and obliged to repair, by the 
labour of his whole life, the injury he has 
done to fociety: In fhort, the punifhment 
of death is not a right, but the war of a 
nation againft a citizen. | a 

His.-nat neceflary that I thould explain, 
# more length, the principles of the Mar- 
quis of Beccaria on crimes and punifhments ; 
and it is (till lefs neceflary that I fhould enter 


G2. ‘into 


te 
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into a long and elaborate difcuffion of fo 
dificult a fubje. It will be fufficient for 
me to obferve, that the only principle which a 
cannot be contefted, is that which gives to 4 
every fociety the right of expelling thofe | 
who occafion in it trouble and diforder. j 
But why have civilized nations made, as 3 
yet, fcarcely any ufe of a power fo juft and 4 
humane? Would the earth be too fmall for 4 
receiving all the difturbers of public tran- j 
_ quillity ? Africa, Afia, and America afford 1 


Re tracts of land, uncultivated and © 


uninhabited, into which if malefactors | 
were difperfed, they might introduce our À 
language, our arts, and our induftry ? This, ; 
perhaps, might fill be the effectual means \ 
of removing thofe obftacles which form a 1 
barrier between us and the rich commerce of 4 
India, by the ifthmus of Suez, and the Red 
Sea. If the difficulty of approaching that 
coaft, and the ftill greater difficulty of find- 

ing 0 
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ing certain fubfiftence, be objeGted, I fhall. — 
obferve in reply, that a few floops, loaded 
with provifions, hatchets and fire-arms, 
would anfwer the double objet of procur- 
ing a fafe landing, and providing againft 
want. With fuch light veflels one may clear 
the moft difficult bars, and approach the 
-moft dangerous fhores. With regard to the 
poffibility of fubfifting in places near the 
fea, the hiftory of navigation does not per- 
mit us to doubt of it. I could fupport my 
aflertion by a multitude of facts ; but I thall 
confine myfelf to quote only one, with the 
particulars of which I am perfeétly acquaint- 
ed. Befides, this fact’ isconé.of the tok 
conclufive. Seven negrefles lived on brackith | 
water and fhell-fifh, for fifteen years, on a 
fhoal in the Indian Sea, known under the : 
name of the Jj/le de Sable. This fa& is well 

authenticated. A corvette, called La Dau- 
| phine, conveyed them to the Ifle of France, 
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in 1776; and it was in 1761, that the Usik, 4 
the veffel in which they had embarked, was 
wrecked on this dangerous fand-bank, fitue | 
ated to the eaft of Madagafcar, under the 
fifteenth degree of latitude.’ This ifland, 
the greateft elevation of which above the À 
level of the fea does not exceed fifteen feet, — 
is abfolutely barren. Its furface contains | 
about one hundred and fifty acres ; and it 
affords not the fmalleft thelter from the 
* feorching fun of the torrid zone. À 
But though thefe defert and uninhabited | 
countries fhould not, always, anfwer thofe À 
views of utility, which ought to be pro= 
_ pofed by fuch banifhment, we cannot rea- | 
fonably entertain any dread of hurting large 4 
countries inhabited by. feattered tribes of. | 
favages, deflitute of knowledge and indultry, | | 
by leaving among them fuch criminals as 1 
merit the moft indulgence, when they culti- 4 
vate ufeful arts. i À 


Thofe 
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Thofe who entertain any apprehenfions 
of that kind, muft have reflected very little 


on the caufes of profligacy, which produce 


fo much mifchief among aivilized nations; 


for what vices can be hurtful in a country 
where equality prevails ?. Inregularities are 
never found but in great cities, in the midft 
of luxury and wretchednefs. 

Should the colony of malefactors, which 


the Englifh have lately eftablithed at Botany 


Bay, though founded on principles different : 


from mine, have, for the happinefs of hu- 
manity, that fuccefs which it is reafonable 
to expect, can the other nations of Europe 
refufe to imitate the example? Will they 
complain of the expences that fuch emigra- 
tions may occafion? But thefe expences are 
juft, as well as ufeful to fociety ; and if we 
compare them with the prefent expences of 
imprifoning and executing criminals, we 
 fhall find that they are much inferior. Can 
G4) a 


| 
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we prefer the punifhment of the galleys to 4 


banifhment of that kind? What advantage 
does fociety derive from thofe miferable ob- 
jects, galley-flavés? The people neceflary | 


for guarding them, the idlenefs of man 


when ftigmatized and degraded, and the 


means which he is continually devifing to — 


3 C 
avoid the tafk impofed on him, render them 


much more burthenfome than ufeful. Be- 
fides, the union of vicious men fpreads cor- , 


ruption indifcriminatelÿ ! to every individual. 4 


It is a certain fat, that the leaft guilty be- 


come in a little time as corrupted as the reft 
of the profligates with whom they aflociate. — 


In fhort, fuch eftablifhments have carried | 


the worft of moral and phyfcal evils into q 


every place where it has been thought ufeful 
to form them. However important the 
nature of this digreffion may be, I ought 
not to extend it farther, but leave to fome À 
abler. pen the trouble of difplaying, with 1 

method | 
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method and precifion, the numerous advan- 
| tages which muft refult from banifhment 
when commanded by juftice, and direéted 
by the fpirit of wifdom, and views of 
utility. | | 

But to return to my fubje&, La Cafe 
remained no longer at Fort Dauphin than 
the time abfolutely neceflary for re-eftablifh- 
ing in it abundance and peace. His wife, 
Dian-Nong, was much difgufted with the 
place; and her own private affairs recalled 
herto Amboule. Befides, Chamargou, more 
jealous of La Cafe’s fuccefs than grateful 
for his fervices, would not have failed to do 
every thing in his power to render his life 
uncomfortable. Of this La Cafe could en- 
tertain the lefs doubt, as the governor did 
not deign to join his entreaties to thofe of 
the reft of the colony, in order to induce 
him to remain at the fort. At the moment, 


however, when the French, to the number 


: Of 
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of ue hundred, were levying confiderable 4 
taxes from the fertile province of Carca- | 
nofh, and giving law to the iflanders, a 
cruel war again broke out to deluge that — 
fine country in bl od, and to render the 
afiftance of La Cafe neceflary. This war, 
more fatal to the French than the Malega- 
| ches, was occafioned by the inconfiderate 
zeal of a miffionary. Dian Manangue, fo- 
vereign of the provice of Mandrarey, a 
powerful, bold and fpirited chief, and 
a faithful ally to the French, had re- 
ceived in his donac, with every mark of 
diflin@tion, one Father Stephen, a Lazarift, 
and fuperior of the miflion of Madagafcar. 
This father, charmed with the excéllent 
qualities of the chief, imagined that it would 
be an eafy matter to convert him. When 
_ Dian Manangue perceived his intention, he 
thought it a mark of refpe& due to the 
- friendfhip which he had vowed to the 


French, 


à : 
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French, and above all, to the recommenda- 
“ tion of La Cafe, to inform the zealous mif- 
 fionary that all his efforts would be fruitlefs. 
Thefe people are fond of making orations, 
and of haranguing in public. Dian Ma- 
| nangue, therefore, aflembled his women 
and family, in order that he might declare » 
publicly that nothing was capable of mak- 
ing him renounce his ancient cuftoms. “I 
“pity,” faid he, “ your folly, in withing, 
& that, at my age, I fhould facrifice my hap- 
se pinefs and the pleafures which furround 
“ mein my donac to your will. I pity you 
‘ for being deprived of that which foothes 
“the cares of life. You permit me to live 
‘* with one: woman: but, if the pofleffion 
of one woman be a good, why is the pof- _ 
“ feffion of a numerous feraglio an: evil, 
** when peace and harmony prevail among 
‘ thofe who compofe it? Do, you obferve 
“among us any fymptoms of jealoufy, or 


{ceeds 
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- feeds of hatred ? No—All my women are. 
good—they all endeavour to render me 


“happy; and I am more their flave than 


# their matter. 


© But, if your maxims are fo ufeful and 
. “ neceflary, why do not your countrymen 
at the»fort follow them >—They ought 
to know much better than I the merit and 


“value of your words. Believe me, my 


“friend, I will not deceive you; it is im- 
* poflible for me to change my cuftoms; I 
‘will never quit them but with my life. I, 
“however, give you leave to exercife your 
‘ zeal on the people who are fubje& to my 
“authority ; and I give you the fame power 
“ ower my family and my children. But 
‘this permiffion, will be of very little avail, 
“ unlefs you can fuit your precepts to our 
*¢ manners and ufages.” 

Father Stephen made no other reply to 


this fpeech than to order the chief, in a 


peremptory 
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_ peremptory tone, to difmifs all his women, 


except one. This miffionary even fo far 


loft fight of moderation, that he had the 
- temerity to threaten that he would caufe 
the French to carry away all his wo- 
men, if he delayed, for a moment, to put his 
order in execution. It may be readily 
imagined, that a behaviour fo violent and 
unexpected mutt have occalioned a general 
indignation and revolt in the donac.. The 
women fell upon the miflionary; loaded 
him with reproaches and blows ; and in 
their fury they would have undoubtedly 
ftrangled him, had not Dian Manangue, 
notwithftanding the agitation he was under, 
come fpeedily to his affiftance. The chief 
was obliged to make ufe of all his authority 
. before he was permitted to remain alone a 
fingle moment with this father, whom he. 
difmifled after giving him a rich prefent. 
Belides, he afked of the miflionary a refpite 


of 
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of fifteen days to determine on the grand 


affair of his converfion : but this delay, foli- 


cited with fo much earneftnefs by the chief, 
and with difficulty granted by the miffion- 
ary, was intended to anfwer a very dif- 
ferent purpofe. Dian Manangue wifhed to 
gain time, in order to quit the province of 


Mandrarey, without dread of being purfued 


by the French ; and, when he thought he | : 


could do this in fafety, he departed with | 


his women and flaves, to feek fhelter in the 


country of the Machicores, which is twenty- 
five leagues diftant from Fort Dauphin. 

His departure, however, was not fo pri- 
vate as to efcape, the knowledge of Father 
Stephen, for he had fpies even in the donac 
of the chief. In vain, therefore, did Cha- 
margou endeavour to retain him. The 
_mifhonary, confulting only his zeal, formed 
the rafh refolution of following Dian Ma- 
nangue to the country of the Machicores, 


': | A bro- 
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A brother of St. Lazarus, and another 
Frenchman, with fix fervants or domettics, | 
loaded with facerdotal habits, accompanied 
him in this dangerous expedition. — 
sé In the firft week of Lent, 1664, Father 
Stephen joined Dian Manangue, after ex- 
_ periencing much fatigue and a multitude of 
difafters. The chief, more aftonifhed than 
alarmed at the courage of the mifhonary, 
"behaved to him with the moft profound re- 
verence, and received him in a manner 
which he had no title to expeat. In vain 
did he bee him to renounce the project 
which he had formed of converting him; 
obferving, that his manners and ufages 
were an infuperable obftacle to fuch a change... 
Father Stephen, inftead of making any re- 
ply, fnatched from him his of and his amu- 
_ Jets, threw them into the fire, and declared 
open war againft him. It need be no mat- | 
ter of furprife that this violent conduét of 
the 
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the miffionary fhould occafion his deftruc- ‘4 
tion, as well as that of thofe who attended : 
him. Dian Manangue caufed them all to be 
inftantly butchered; and, at the fence time, 
fwore, that he would entirely extirpate the 
French from the ifland. In order that he 
might execute this fatal vow with more ‘cer- 
tainty, the chief fent his fon, who had been 
_baptifed, to La Vatangue, his brother-in- 
law, to acquaint him with the motives which 
had induced him to free himfelf from the A 
tyranny of the French, whofe infidious de- 
figns aimed at nothing lefs than to abolith 
the manners, ufages, and religion of the 
country ; adding, that his off (a kind of 
seianaden confulted by thefe iflanders) had ga 
commanded him to defend them, As at 9 
the hazard of his life; and he aflured La 
Vatangue, that the French had rendered 
themielves incapable of conquering, fince 
they had dared to proceed to fuch criminal 

3 er excciles, 1 
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excefles, The irritated chief gave notice 
to his brother-in-law, alfo, that Chamar- 


gou had fent forty Frenchmen to the eaftern 


_ coaft, and that he might eafily furprife and 


_mailacre them. “ I fend you my, fon,” 


continued he at the end of the letter, “to 


_ © be at the head of the army which you dif 


* patch to attack and deftroy the French: 


“itis my olf that infpires me ; and you are 


PRE SE 


well acquainted with the misfortunes 
‘ which come upon us when we do not 
“faithfully obey its mandates. My fon 
* will give you a particular account of every 
thing that has paffed; and you will, no 
“ doubt, be filled with indignation when 
“you know the perfidious behaviour of 
“ thefe ftrangers towards their moft faithful 


 ally.” La Vatangue was extremely hap- 


| py On receiving this intelligence of the ex- 


pedition of the forty Frenchmen; but he 


| had only time to be upon his guard; for 


HH two 
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two days after the arrival of his nephew, his 
{pies brought him word, that the French — 
were encamped at the diftance of a league | 
from his village. | sl 
This chief fent them a prefent of rice, ! 
honey, and four oxen, begging them to 
inform him what was the intention of their | 
journey, becaufe he had never feen fuch a © 
numerous body of Europeans in the interior — 
parts of the ifland. La Forge, who com-_ 
manded this detachment, returned for an- | 
fwer, that he had orders to fubje& his coun- M 
try to the dominion of Fort Dauphin. The 
chief, alarmed at fo unexpeCted an enter- | 
prize, requefted peace ; offered to give him | 
four hundred oxen; and obferved, that his — 
country of Haye-Fontchy was at too great. 
a diftance from the fort to excite the hatred . 
or jealoufy of the French. La Forge reject- 
ed with difdain the propofals of the chief, 
and had the madnefs to afk twenty thou- M 
| fand | | 
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fand oxen as the price of a peace. To fo 
extravagant a demand La Vatangue made 
no reply ; but whilft thefe adventurers were 
ranging through a field of fugar-canes, he 
caufed them all to be flaughtered. | 
- The particulars of the difafter which be- 
fel thefe forty adventurers, fent out by Cha- 
margou, were known by a Portuguefe, 
who was the only perfon that efcaped, by 
taking fhelter in a large marfh covered with 
reeds and ftagnated water. In this place he 
remained two days, concealed up to the 
neck in mud. ‘The iflanders, who purfued 
him, fearing that they would fink in the 
earth, which was foft and fpungy, fet fire 
to the reeds, in order that they might oblige 
the Portuguefe to come forth; but under 
cover of the thick fmoke, occafioned by 
this conflagration, he had the good fortune 
to efcape. The iflanders wifhed much to. 
deftroy this man, that Chamargou might 
He not 
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not receive intelligence of the fate of his ! 
companions, and come to attack them be- 1 
re the arrival of Dian Manangue, who was 
ftill with his army in the country of the | 
Machicores. | | 

The Portuguefe related, that their expe- | 
dition had been attended with fuccefs tll | 
they fell in with La. Vatangue. Their : 
number fpread terror and confternation 1 
throughout all the villages where they paffed: ; 
the chiefs paid, without hefitation, the con- ; 
tributions which were exacted; and they were | 
on the point of reaping the fruit of a long © 
and fatiguing journey when the infatiable | 
rapacity of their commander occafioned their 
ruin, and the lofs of their rich booty. | 

Chamargou, in this relation, ought to. 
have perceived the juft punifhment of thefe | 


unfortunate plunderers, who. were going to. 


ravage countries over which they had no. | 
kind of authority: but this governor, in-w 
| ftead | | 
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ftead of profiting by the leffon given him; 
formed the fatal refolution of carrying fire 
and the fword amongft the Malegaches. He 
fet out, therefore, at the head of thirty 
Frenchmen, followed by a fall army of 
Manamboulefe ; flaughtered without dif- 
tinction both women and children ; fet fire 
to all the villages which he found in the 
courfe of his march ; and took poffeflion of © 
the donac of Dian Manangue. Father Man- 
nier, the only miffionary who remained, 
carried his ftandard during this bloody and 
inhuman expedition, on the particulars of 
which I fhall not farther enlarge. An eye- 
witnefs, who was afterwards provincial | 
commiflary of artillery, publifhed an ac- 
count of itin 1722, in a work entitled, 4 
Voyage to Madagafcar, by M. V. 

The manufcripts which furnifhed me 
with materials for this relation do not agree 
in every point with that author; but it ap- 


1412 pears, 
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pears, that Chamargou was obliged by an £ 
abfolute fcarcity of provifions to make an L: 
attempt to regain Fort Dauphin. When à 
he arrived at the great river Mandrarey, © 
and was endeavouring to crofs it, Dian | 
Manangue, who had watched his motions, 1 
appeared on the oppofite bank with an army 
of fix thoufand men to oppofe his paflage. g 
This chief, bearing the furplice and fquare q 
cap of the miffionary Stephen at the head 4 
of his forces, braved the French, who were i 
on the point of perifhing by famine. In 4 
the mean time La Cafe arrived, accompa- 4 
nied by ten Frenchmen, and three thoufand a 
Androfaces, who were his fubjects, or rather 1 
the fubjects of his wife, Dian-Nong. As foon ; 
as this brave man came up, he rufhed into M 
the water, ordered his people to fire upon L 
the enemy, and by the terror of his name, ; 
rather than the fuperiority of his arms, — 
"forced them to quit the borders of the river, ; 
| and À 


4 
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‘and to betake themfelves to flight. Though 
the approach of night ought to have pre- 
vented him, he then fet forward to purfue 
them. Having difcovered Dian Manangue, 
amidit a numerous body of the iflanders, 
he wifhed to throw himfelf upon him: 
but Rabazé,. a friend and favourite of the 
chief, had the courage to ftop him, and to 
facrifice his life to fave that of his fo- 
vereign. The darknefs of night only put 
an end to the carnage: but on the con- 
élufion of this bloody war Fort Dauphin — 
was again reduced to the moft deplorable 
ftate of diftrefs. The chiefs ceafed to fend 
in provifions, and even intercepted thofe 
which the garrifon endeavoured to procure 
from diftant parts. Dian Manangue, who 
pretended to be fovercign lord of a great 
part of the ifland, threatened our eftablith- 
ment with a formidable army ; and his pre- 
_ fence alone would have occafioned a fa- 


414! mine, 
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,mine, had it not been for five thoufand — 
cattle, which La Cafe found means to con- | ; 
vey into the fort. All the expeditions of 
this extraordinary man were attended with 
the moft complete fuccefs. With thirteen 
Frenchmen, and two thoufand Androfaces, 
he defeated Dian Ravaras, who was at the 
head of an army of eighteen thoufand men, 
-and took from him twenty-five thoufand 
oxen, and five thoufand flaves. The great 

celebrity of La Cafe made the council of 
the company, at length, fee the neceflity of 
employing and rewarding a man, who had 
rendered them fuch fignal fervices, and who 
was ftill capable of rendering them much 
greater. 

They, therefore, fent him a lieutenant’s 
sommiffion ; made him at the fame time a | 
prefent of a fword; and congratulated 4 
him on his fuccefs. A 

La Cafe charged M. de sions ‘sha 


4. : “was 
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was returning to France, to thank the com- 
pany for the new marks of favour confer- 
red on him, and to inform them, that he 
would undertake the conqueft of the ifland 
with two hundred Frenchmen, and realize 
the other advantageous projects which he 
had already had the honour of propofing, 
if they would agree that he fhould be ac- 
countable to them only for his condu@. 
It does not, however, appear that the 
company adopted this plan, which was 
more that of a brave foldier than of an 
enlightened governor ; for an honeft man 
_refpects the laws of hofpitality, and laments 
to fee the principles of juftice and humanity 
violated for the fordid interefts of com- 
merce. | 

_ In 1666, the marquis of Mondevergue 
was appointed by the. king to the general 
_ command of all the French eftablifhments 


fituated on the other fide of the equinoc- 


tial ; 


L 
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tial ; and Caron and LaFaye had, at the fame 1 
time, the management of all the commerce … 
of the Indies. The marquis of Monde- 
_ vergue arrived at Fort Dauphin on the 
1oth of March 1667, in a veflel of thirty- 
fix guns, and was followed by a {mall fleet of 
nine fhips, on board which were two dire&- 
ors of the Indies, an attorney general, four 
companies of infantry, ten chiefs of colonies, 
eight merchants, and thirty-two women. 
As foon as Mondevergue arrived, he 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed admiral, 
and governor-general of the French colo- 
nies in the Eaft. He was, however, obliged: | q 
to" have recourfe to La Cafe, in order to 
procure provifions for his fleet. La Cafe, 
ever ready to ferve his country, provided | 
for the whole ; and, befides this, brought 
about a reconciliation between the French 
and Dian Manangue, whofe bravery and 
intelligence were not to be defpifed. This 
2 a chief, 
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chief, who at the fort was ftyled the prince 
‘of Mandrarey, {wore obedience and fidelity- 
to the governor general. 

Caron, who was a Dutchman, did not 
remain long at Fort Dauphin. He fet out 
for Surat, with a great part of the fleet, in 
order to take’the management of that fettle- 
ment. | | 

La Faye, however, continued at Fort 
Dauphin ; and in the month of November 
1670, another fleet of ten fhips arrived, 
| commanded by M. de la Haye, captain of 
the Navarre, a veflel of fifty-fix guns. All 
thefe fhips belonged to the king, and were 
equipped with the war complement of arms . 
and men. La Haye aflumed the quality of 
general and admiral, with the authority of 
viceroy, and made Chamargou fecond in 
command, and La Cafe major of the ifland. 
At this period, the company had given 
_uptotheking the fovereignty of Madagafcar. 
The 
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The marquis of Mondevergue, to whofe Es 
option it had been left either to remain - a 
governor of the ifland, or to return to 
France, chofe the latter courfe, and em- 
barked in a fhip called the Mary, in the 
month of February 1671. On his arri- 
val at Port-Louis, he found a commif- ! 
fary, who had orders to make him give an | 
account of his adminiftration. The com- 
pany were much incenfed againft him; for j 
La Haye, with whom he had quarrelled, q 
had afperfed his character, and accufed him 
of feveral mifdémeanors. Though the pub- 
lic voice was in his favour, this brave offi- 
cer, who had governed the ifland with pru- 
dence, and re-eftablifhed peace in it, was 
obliged to yield to the fuperior influence of 
his adverfary, and died a prifoner in the 
caftle of Saumur. . ; 

La Haye, whofe authority was unlimit- 
ed, now refolved to deliver himfelf from 


thofe 
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thofe chiefs who gave him offence; and, 
accordingly, propofed to Chamargou and La 
Cafe to declare war agan{t DianRamoufaye 
who had come to render him homage. This 
chief, who refided neareft to Fort Dauphin, 
was fummoned to fend immediately to the — 
fort all the arms which he had received 
from the French. It may be readily con- 
-jectured, that this demand was followed by 
an abfolute refufal. La Haye, therefore, or- 
dered Chamargou and La Cafe to befiege 
Dian Ramoufaye in his village. They had 
under their command feven hundred French- | 
men, and fix hundred Malegaches: but their 
attack was not attended with fuccefs ; for | 
Dian Ramoufaye made fo vigorous a de- 
fence, that the French were obliged to re- 
tire. This check did not appear natural ; 
and it was believed that Chamargou, dif- 
contented at being only fecond in command, 


in 
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in a country where he had always been 
firft, had contributed not a little to the fail- 
ure of an enterprize, the injuftice of which 


they had not even deigned to conceal. How- 


ever this may be, La Haye was fo much de- À 


jected by the mifcarriage of his firft expe- 1 
dition, that he refolved to abandon Fort 
Dauphin, and to carry his forces to Surat, 
after having vifited the ifland of Mafcaren- 
has, fince called the Ifle of Bourbon. 

The pride of this governor was very 
much hurt to think, that the whole extent 
of his authority was not fufficient to prevent 
Chamargou, who had the fuperiority over 


him in point of local knowledge, from be- 


ing able, by fecret machinations, to coun- _ 


| tera@, at his pleafure, the operations which 

he wifhed to carry into effet. 

_ La Haye’s departure was followed by the — 

death of the brave La Cafe ; and it was not 
difficult | 
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difficult to forefee, that the lofs of this cele- 
brated man would infallibly occafion that of 
the colony. 
At this period, it was well known, that 
the iflanders breathed nothing but ven- 
geance againft us, and eagerly fought an 
opportunity of retaliating for our in- 
juftice and oppreffion. Our yoke was 
become odious and infupportable to them, 
Hittorians, for the honour of civilized na- 
tions, ought to bury in oblivion every de- 
_ tail of the atrocious crueltiesexercifed again ft 
thofe people, whom they brand with the 
odious epithets of barbarians, traitors, and 
thieves, becaufe they have revolted againit 
fome European adventurers, whofe leaft 
crime was a violation of the facred rights of 
hofpitality. 
_ If the eftablifhment at Fort Dauphin fub- 
fifted fo long, notwithftanding the deteft- 
able adminiftration of thefe rulers, it was 
the 


t 
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the name alone of La Cafe which kept the 
 Malegaches under fubjeion to fo vicious a . 
conftitution. The memory of that truly 
extraordinary man is ftill held in great ve- 
neration among thefe iflanders. His bra- 
very, joined to more valuable qualities, 
and above all, the alliance he contracted 
by his marriage with Dian-Nong, infpired 
them with fo much refpe@, that it was q 
only after his death, that all thefe chiefs 
united againft the wretched remains of the 
French adventurers, whofe temporary fuc- : 
- ceffes were always followed by memorable L 
difafters. | 

La Cafe, without doubt, was of too war- 
like a difpofition, and this is a ftain upon 
his memory: but all people almoft have a 
fecret propenfity to this deftruétive fcourge, | 
which defolates the moft beautiful countries Î 
in the world, and occafions a thoufand A 
times more evils to mankind than all the 

a | other 
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‘other fcourges united. What man is there 
whom a paflion for glory does not, fome- 
times, fo far inox tente as to make him for- 
get every fentiment of juftice and huma- 
nity? It is very difficult for a brave foldier 
to make his dont, in every refpect, that 
of a philofopher; and, under this point of 
view, it would, perhaps, be unjuft to pafs 
a fevere cenfure upon all the actions of 
him who in Madagafcar did moft honour 
to his nation. 

+ Chamargou furvived La Cafe only a 
fhort time, and was fucceeded by La Bre« 
tefche, in the command of the fettlement. 
La Bretefche was La Cafe’s fon-in-law; 
but he poffefled neither the talents nor the 
influence of his predeceflor. Finding that 
it was impoflible for him to preferve his 
authority, amidft the divifion and diforder 
which prevailed between the French and 


4 I the 
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the natives, he took advantage of a fhip — 


which had touched at the ifland, and which 


was going to Surat, to embark for that — 


colony with his whole family. Several mif- 


” fionaries, and fome Frenchmen, followed — 


his example; but fcarcely had the veflel fet 


fail, when a fignal of diftrefs appeared : 


hoifted on the fort. The captain of the 
veffel immediately ordered his boats to be 


launched, and proceeded towards the fhore ; 


but he arrived only time enough to pick 4 


up, below the walls, a few miferable 


wretches who had efcaped a general maf- 


facre of the garrifon, which had ‘been ef- 7 


feéted in confequence of orders given, — 


for that purpofe, by Dian-Ramoufaye, and 5 


other chiefs in the neighbourhood. Such 
was the difmal end of a colony which might 


have become flourifhing and ufeful to com- 


_ merce, had not thofe who directed it taken — 


every — 
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every method they could to render the 
French name odious to thefe people, natu- 
rally mild, hofpitable, and humane. 
Among the different memoirs which I - 
have confulted in compiling this hiftorical 
account of the firft eftablifhments of the 
French in the fouthern part of Madagaf- 
_car, I muft make honourable mention of a 
“manufeript given me by M. de Maletherbe. 
That minifter, dear to the fciences and to 
letters, whofe venerable name is never pro- 
nounced but accompanied with that tribute 
of homage and refpect which are due to 
knowledge united with virtue, had the 
 goodnefs to add to it a large map of Mada- 
| gafcar, accurately delineated, and executed 
with great care. That map, which he per- 
mitted me to have reduced and engraved, 


is prefixed to this work, 


‘The manufcript and the map which ac- 


‘companied it were the production of M. 
I 2 Robert, 


DE ES 


| try, while it ferved them as a place of ref 
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Rishon who, in 1725, dedicated them te (om 
the duke de Chaulnes, whofe protection he | 


then folicited, in order to form a new ef- 


tablifhment in the northern part of Mada- 
gafcar. hes À 
M. Robert had been taken by the pirates, | 
and conducted to that ifland, where he re- . 
mained feveral years, which he employed - 
ufefully in traver fing’ its principal provinces, 
and making himfelf acquainted with their | 
produGions. The objet of “his plan for _ 
an eftablifhment there was, to collect. the | 
riches which the pirates had difperfed | 


throughout the northern part of the coun-. 


fuge ; but this project, the advantages ofl 
which would, perhaps, never have compen ; 
fated for the expence, was not carried into. 
execution. At prefent there are no confi. 
derable eftablifhmentsin Madagafear but one, 
formed, of late years, in the fouthern part, 
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by M. de Modave, a man of fpirit and a 
brave officer, and another; in the northern 
part, by count Benyowfki. I was at the Ifle of 
France in 1768, when M. de Modave came, 
in the name of the king, to take pofleffion | 
of the government of Fort Dauphin. The 
duke de Praflin was’ then minifter of the | 
‘marine, and had approved the plan pre- 
fented to him by M. de Modave. 
As it appears to be of fome importance, 
T thall here give a copy of the memoir pre- 
fented to that aannen when this eftablifh- 


ment was projected. 


Memoir oF M. DE Mopave. 

“THE Ifle of France, like our An- 
“ tilles, may confume our provifions, and, 
“ in exchange, give us productions which 
* we have not. 7 
« “Tt is a place where our fhips, and peo- 
“ ple employed in the Afiatic trade, may 
ie | 12 ‘ flop 
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ie 

7 
(APE 
ia 
t 


“* flop and take in refrefhments. It affords, 
“ alfo, the powerful means of prote@ing | 


“ our commerce, and of defending us in 


“India. So many advantages united, might 


G 


ee 


well perfuade fome that this colony, of 
€ all our eftablifhments beyond fea, is that 
“ which ought moft to intereft government: 
“ but on fucceflively examining the Ifle of 
‘ France, under every view in which it 
7 appears fo important, we fhall find, that 
‘it is everywhere in that ftate of imper- 
“ fection which would oblige us to doubt | 


¢ 


nr 


of its utility, were it confined to what it | 


‘ can be by itfelf and its prefent dependen- 


i 


ae 


cies. The Ifle of France, indeed, confi= | 
‘ dered under the firft view, and as a me 
“ dium of exchange, which is undoubtedly — 
“ the mott interefting, has fcarcely any thing 
x to Ee either to Afia or to Europe*, Be- 
ce fides, 


. pane batodneticn of piceres, by the indefati= 
| gable 
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* fides, it cannot increafe its provifions for 
‘ exportation, but by leflening objets 
‘ much more eflential. It will be of no 
“ufe for the fubfiftence of troops; it is fo 
‘f {mall that it can never anfwer this pur- 
‘¢ pofe, even were all the cultivated lands 
‘ in it employed in railing grain and ve- 
** getables for the table, 

© The Ifle of France, already fo pre- 
‘* carious by the uncertainty and fmallnefs 
MLof its crops of grain, has a fault, alfo, in 
‘ regard to ftrength. All the labour of 
“this colony is configned to flaves, and it 
“ is deficient in population. Thefe imper- 
ce fections, however, may be corrected by 
‘¢ forming an eftablifhment at Madagafcar ; 


66 and therefore it is neceflary to attempt it, 
y ptit, 


gable zeal of M. Poivre, has now given rife to an im- 
-portant branch of commerce, which M. de Modave 
could not be acquainted with at the time when he 
| swrote this memoir. 


14 se The 
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“ The fuccefs.of this enterprife appears | 
‘4 certain ; the expence will be moderate, q 
and the utility of it immenfe. 
_** An infinite variety of objets may be « 
‘ procured from Madagafcar. ‘This ifland 1 
‘f unites the productions of two zones. | 
‘It may furnifh, in abundance, for the 
‘€ Afiatic and European trade, cotton, filk, | 
‘‘oums, grapes of all kinds, ambergrife, — 
‘ ebony, dye-woods, hemp, flax, iron of 1 
‘ an excellent quality, feveral metals, and 1 
‘ even gold. All forts of Indian ftuffs | 
‘may be manufactured here at a much | 
** cheaper rate than any where elfe. The ! 
“great plenty of retail articles, together with’ 
‘‘ rice and corn, will. fecure every fubfift- | 
“ence neceflary for fuch fea and land forces 
“as povernment may with to keep up in 
‘# the Ile of France. To all thefe objects 
** we muft add falt fith, hides, and tallow. 
Navigation. between this ifland and 


“ Ma- 
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6 Madagafcar may, with fome precaution, 
“be kept open at all times. An intercourfe 
- between thefe two iflands is, therefore, 
“¢ natural and neceflary. The riches and 
_*© ftrength of the Ifle of France depend on 
“© Madagafcar ; and it will be equally cafy 
“ for the former to execute and preferve 
“ the propofed eftablifhment. Thereis no .. 
‘ neceflity for fending troops and fquadrons 

“for this conqueft, nor for tranfporting a | 
‘ whole fociety at a great expence. Better 
‘arms and better means will promote 
“this eftablifhment without expending 
“ much money. It is only by the force of 
‘example, morals, religion, and a fuperior 
‘6 police, that we propofe to fubdue Mada- 
‘t afcar, The fociety there is already. 
“ formed ; and nothing is neceflary but to 
6 inviteit to us, and to direët it according to 
#6 our views, which can meet with no ob- 
6 flacles, as they will intereft the Mede-. 


66 cafles 
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“ caffes themfelves‘by the advantage of a 
* reciprocal exchange., i= 

“© When I am eftablifhed at Fort Dau- 8 

‘ phin, with a detachment. of troops under | 
“ my command for the defence of the fort, 
and the protection of the French, I will | 
make an excurfion for fix months into the 
‘ interior parts of the country, becaufe Fort 
~ Dauphin muft not be confidered as the 
“ beft place for a fettlement. ‘Three leagues 
“to the fouth of that fort is the beautiful 
river of Fanthere, the courfe of which, to 
“the diflance of twenty leagues from the 
fea, is navigable for {mall veflels. Above 
‘its mouth, it forms a lake, three thou- 
“ fand fathoms in diameter, the depth of | 
# which is never more than ten fathoms. 

“ This lake communicates with the fea 
“ by a channel, of from fifty to fixty fathoms 
(on Heeadth? formed by the fall of the wa- 
“ter; and, in the drieft feafon, it is fufl- 

2 * cient 
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“cient to afford a paflage to the largeft 
“ floops. With a little labour, this lake 
= might be made one of the fineft harbours 
“in the world; and it appears that it is at 
“ Fanfhere that a fettlement ought to be 
** made. : 

‘ When once a camp is tranfported thi- 
“ ther, with the confent of the natives, it 
** will be proper to double the garrifon ; and 
fit will then be neceflary to have mecha- 
“ nics for erecting the firft works and build- 
PATES 

* Our fafety in ‘cmd and the 
# ftrength that is to be acquired for the 
‘ eftablifhment, and even for the Ifle of 
France, ought not to allow us to have 
# flaves in our férvice=but the: natites of 
$ the country might be employed for hire; 
“and, as it is eafy to make ufe of the 
* plough it will be wot to have foon, 


‘6 and 
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“and at lefs expence than in the Ifle of 
“ France, a very extenfive tract of land cul- 
“ tivated, and with a few planters. 

~ Tt will be requifite to have on the {pot 
a magazine ftored with brandy, blue cloth, 
ec glafs ware, and fome light French ftuffs. 

“¢ The firft twenty habitations will enfure 
ce the fuccefs of the eftablifhment ; and after 
“the fecond year, it will be eafy to form 
‘ many others. | | 

* During the firft two years fcarcely any 
“ thing can, be done, as one may fay, but to 
“make a trial of the eftablifhment ; and, to 
 fecure it, materials muft be prepared to 
build a fort, which may beraifed inthe third 
‘€ year, rather for fupporting the dignity of 
tf the governor, than for the fake of keep- 
“ ing poffeffion by force. The Hle‘of France, 
“ andthe affeCtion of the natives, ought to 
“be the.true fafeguard of this fettlement. 

| | “On 
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*¢ On thefe two principles the fort may be 
“ conftruéted without fhaking the founda- 
“ tion of the new colony. | | 
‘ The expence of the propoled. enterprize 
will be-as. moderate as its utility will be 
extenfive...That part of it incurred by 
troops will be little or nothing, as they 
will form. part of the garrifon of the Ifle 
of France, where their maintenance would 
‘“ be attended with more expence. As to 
“the houfes to be built, they will require 
* only a {mall number of workmen, who, 
‘ for moderate wages, will in a little time 
“ conftruét all the neceflary edifices, and 
“the money expended on them will foon : 
“ be reimburfed by the fale of various arti-' 

“ cles which may be procured from the 
“ eftablifhment, and which will be fet apart 
“ for that purpofe. 

“ All thefe buildings, therefore, will be- 
“long to the king, without taking any 


€¢ . ; 
thing 
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“thing from the funds fent to the Ifle of : 
“ France to defray the expence of erecting 
“them. | 
| “The only increafe, which the propofed 
“ eftablifhment will add to the expence of 
“ the ifles of France and Bourbon, will be for 
“ the officers and people employed. This 
€ fum, however, will not be confiderable ; 
“ for it will tibet amount to forty thoufand 
“livres. I value at 33,548 livres the 
“ different utenfils, and articles of merchan- 
gi A which mutt be taken from the ftores, 
“in the Ifle of France, to fupply with pro- 
“ vifions and other neceffaries this new co- 
“ lony, with the management of which the 
& minifter has been pleafed to intruft me.” 
Such is the memoir which ferved as a 
bafis for the French eftablifhment at Fort 
Dauphin, under the direction of M. de 
Modave. If the refult of this new enter- 
prize did not correfpond with the hopes 
which | 
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which the minifter had entertained, it 
was becaufe every colony, not founded 
‘on the happinefs and inftruction of thofe 
people among whom an attempt is made to 
eftablith it, will always have temporary fuc- 
cefs only. It is not foldiers but artifans, 
farmers, and well-informed and laborious 
men, that ought to be eftablifhed among 
fuch people. We ought never to forget that 
the treaties of favages with the Europeans 
are, inevery refpect, like thofe which chil- 
dren would make with philofophers ; and 
fince the treaties hitherto formed with the 
Malegaches are evidently in that fituation, 
it would be highly unjuit to take advantage 
of them contrary to the interefts of thefe 
landers. There are none but ftüpid or 
difhoneft men who can affix a value to con- 
tracts fo ridiculoufly illufory. You have 
obtained by cunning: you have by force 
extorted conceflions from the credulous in- 


habi- 
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habitants of foreign lands ; and becaufe they | 
forefee not the danger to which they expofe : 
themfelves, by receiving you amongft them 
with friendfhip and generofity, you with — 
even to turn their kindnefs againft them, | 
and to make a right of them in order to op- ! 
prefs them, and fubje@ them to your do- | 
minion. : 

If great commercial advantages invite you 
to. Madagafcar, adopt ee more juft « 
and humane. | vs 

For forming your eftablifhments, choofe 4 
farmers and mechanics. T'hofe who know | 
the character of the Malegaches, entertain 7 
no doubt refpeéting the reception which | 
thefe iflanders will give to men whofe fru- À 
gal and active lives banifh IES, and intro= À 
duce abundance. | 
Cultivating the earth by the plough, and a # 
number of other ufeful practices, will infpire À 
thefe people with fentiments of gratitude 4 


and @ 
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and veneration. India will fupply you with 
a multitude of ingenious artifans and weav- 
ers, who know how to manufacture cotton 
ftuffs, and to give them thofe brilliant and 
durable colours which caufe them to be fo 
much fought for in commercial countries. 

Colouring fubftances, extraéted from ve- 
getables, have not, in our frozen climates, 
‘the fame fplendour and the fame ftrength, 
as in the .fcorching climates of the torrid 
‘zone, | 

The fruits of our gatdens, which grow 
on wall trees, never aflume a ruddy colour, 
‘but on that fide which is expofed to the 
rays of the fun. 2 | 

We have no acid that fixes colours on 
cotton cloth, in fo lafting and unalterable a 
manner, as the juice extracted from Adam’s _ 
fig-tree, which we call Bananier. | | 

The Indians excel alfo in manufa@uring 
filk ftuffs. Several provinces of Madagaf- 

i K car 
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car would furnifh a great abundance of that 
valuable fubftance. So important a branch 
of commerce ought the lefs to be neglected, 
as the Malegaches, in the fouthern part of | 
the ifland, are acquainted with the method 
of preparing and weaving it, in order to! 
make veftments. | 
In the neighbourhood of the Bay of An-. 
tongil, I difcovered four kinds of cods, 
which produce filk of an excellent quality. — 
The Malegaches diftinguifh them by the 4 
four following denominations. . 4 
The andevd is a cod almoft like that à 
which, in the fouthern provinces of France, l 
furnifhes the beft filk. A 1 
10 "Bhe ande-vontaqua, another cod, fmaller | 
than the preceding, furnifhes a filk much À 
finer than that which comes from China, - 
and equally beautiful. 
The tree called anacau is covered, dure À 
ing a, certain feafon of the year, with {mall . 
| cods, M 
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cods, which being fufpended by filarvenies 
hang from the leaves and branches. ‘The 
filk procured from thefe cods is remarkable 
for i its ftrength and finenefs; but to divide 
it properly, and to render it ufeful, the 
ods muft be preferved from the filth and 
duft that fall from the tree. Thefe cods 
are known under the name of ande- 
anacau. | 

The fourth kind of filk is not fufceptible 
of being divided. ‘The Malegaches call it 
ande-faraba. It is found in a kind of bag, 
which contains feveral hundreds of {mall 
cods. | 

The wool of Madagafcar is beautiful ; 
but the iflanders derive no benefit from it. 
The Indians, however, would eafily teach 


them to prepare it, and we fhould foon be 


indebted to them for a new and highly im- 
portant branch of commerce. There are 
few oriental travellers who are not acquaint 
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ed with thofe fine woollen huff known 1 in . 
Bengal by the name of /baw/s, which the 
Mahometans ufe for turbans. This ftuff | 
cofts no lefs than an hundred piftoles the yard, 
when the fuperfine wool of the Cachemirian 
fheep has been employed in manufadurs 
ing it. | 
So exorbitant a price muft furprife thofe. 
who know the cheapnefs of labour in India, 
and at what a low rate raw materials may 
be procured in that country. It is, however, 
with very rude inftruments that the tadiang 
more dexterous and more patient than the 7 
| European, is enabled to weave thefe valuable 
us. | | 
Should France wifh, in the courfe of 
time, to fhare with India and China, the 
advantageous trade which they carry on if À 
woollen and filk ftufls, and printed cottons, | 
-[ think, and many intelligent men are of. | 


the fame opinion, that this might be accom= !. 
plithed, 1 


% 
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_plifhed, by forming, at Madagafcar, upon 
proper principles, a colony of Indian 
“weavers, who fhould be under the protec- 
tion of the ifles of France and Bourbon, It 
would, however, be neceflary to introduce 
there, at the fame time, thofe celebrated ma- 
chines ufed at Manchefter, for carding and 
fpinning both coarfe and fine cotton and ~ 
wool; for the art of manufacturing cloth 
would be confined then merely to the 
weaver; and, certainly, the Indian weavers : 
have a decided fuperiority over thofe of 
Europe. Such an aflertion does not tend 
to depreciate our induftry. I am perfeétly 
fenfible that it would be highly abfurd to 
put the villages on the banks of the Ganges 
in competition with our large manufactories, 
This would be comparing the produétions 
of patience and {kill with thofe of genius. | 
The induftry of the Indian is not con- 
fined merely to the trade of weaving. He 
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underftands the art of cultivating the earth — 
equally well, and knows how to prepare 
fugar and indigo. Under his hand clay 
aflumes a variety of fingular forms; and 
the earthen-ware of India is even fought 
for, and'efteemed, in Europe. +6 3 

The Indian is no lefs expert than the Chi- 1 
nefe in the lapidary art. To cut and pierce ! 
the hardeft ftones he makes ufe of adaman- 
tine fpar pulverifed, and moifténed with 1 
oil He employs this fubftance, which is 
of very little value in India, for the fame ~ 
purpofes as diamond powder is employed « 
_ in Europe. The Indian knows, alfo, how À 
to render the bamboo ufeful in manufactures. M 
He makes paper of it, and likewife furni= — 

ture, palanquins, and veffels for holding M 
| water. _ This tree is a fpecies of large reed, M 
from the joints of which there diftils a kind q 
pt fugar, much efteemed by the orientals. 4 


This reed rifes fometimes to the height of 7 


an « 
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an hundred feet; and the hardnefs and 
-lightnefs of its wood caufe it to be employed 


for a variety of ufes. 
Thofe men, who in Europe have ren- 
dered themfelves,eminent by a knowledge 
of the mechanical arts, might teach thefe 
 Afiatics a great number of procefles, from 
which they would derive great benefit. We. 
are not yet well acquainted with the origin 
of borax.s I was affured at Pondicherry, 
that this falt, fo neceflary for facilitating 
the fufion of metals, is not an artificial, but 
a natural falt, and that it was procured from 
the mines of Aurengabad. The late M. de 
Laffonne, firft phyfician to the king, and 
member of the Academy of Sciences, gave 
me particular injunétions to make every 
 refearch I poflibly could on this fubject ; 
but, notwithftanding all my care, my efforts 
_ were attended with very little fuccefs. Fe 


 Jagree-work, in gold and filver, prove, 


K 4 like- 
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likewife, to our moft expert artifts, that 
the Indians can manufacture thefe metals 
with great ingenuity. But without enter- q 
ing into farther details on the induftry of | 
thefe people, I fhall only obferve, that 
what I have already faid, is fufficient to 4 
prove, that to eftablith a colony of Indians M 
at Madagafcar, would be an enterprife wor- 4 
thy of an enlightened nation. The Indian 4 
will prefer Madagafcar to his native country, 4 
He will, doubtlefs, choofe rather to work | 
for himfelf, in a climate fimilar to his own, 
and in a fertile ifland, where he will enjoy 4 
full liberty in the midft of peace, than to 4 
cultivate for the benefit of the Mogul, the : 
field which was torn from his anceftors by | 
the moft deteftable robbery. | By his exam- i 
ple he will invite the Malegache to labour Ps ‘ | 
and his induftry will raife the colony to the 
higheft degree of profperity. | 
The true wealth of a nation is the pro- | 

5 | | duc | 
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duce of its labour. The induftrious citizen, 
therefore, never remains in a ftate of inafti- 
vity and indigence, but becaufe a nation 
‘negle€&ts or miftakes its real interefts. A 
_ brifk trade not only gives rife to many ufe- 
_ ful occupations, but it creates a neceflity for 
many kinds of labour, the advantages of 
which can fcarcely be calculated. Such, 
chiefly, are high ways, improvements in the 
navigation of rivers, canals of communi- 
cation, the draining of marfhes, the culti- 
vation of wafte lands, and plantations of 
trees on the fummits and declivities of 
mountains. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that it is upon dry elevated {pots that woods 
become of moft utility; for in fuch fitu- 
ations they prevent the earth from being 
carried down by torrents, and encumbering 
the beds of rivers 

But if you with to carry your eftablifh-. 
ments foon to perfection, obferve the ftricteft 


economy 


{pr 
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economy in your labours. Subftitute the 
ftrength of animals for that of men; em- | 
ploy currents of air, and ‘falls of water: 

negleét none of thofe moving forces dif- 
perfed with fo much profufion over the 
face of the earth. Notwithftanding the in- 
difference and difdain which moft people © 
affe& to fhew for the mechanical arts, that 
fcience which ferves as the bafis of them is” 
at once neceflary and fublime. Can we prefer 
to it the vain declamations and idle chimeras 
_of the man, who, through pride, lofes him- 
felf in refearches ufelefs to his wants, and 
above the reach of his weak conception 2 

If the utility of the mechanical arts cannot 
be contefted ; if the ufe of thofe ingenious 
machines, which fave much labour in moit 
manufactures, be a fertile fource of riches 
and profperity, why do people, in fome 
civilized countries, overlook the advan- 
tages which may be derived from them?’ @ 
| Does 


/ 
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Does not fuch a fign plainly point out to us 


that the commerce of a nation is deftitute 
of fpirit ? This proof is evident; and if 
the proceffes purfued, in order to fave la- 
bour, occafion diforder, we may readily con- 


clude that thofe entrufted with the admi- 


_niftration of government have neither know- 


ledge nor abilities. 

However this may be, the evil which 
refults from economy in labour is only tem- 
| porary ; while the good that arifes from it 
is permanent. Were a nation fo little ac- 
quainted with its real interefts as to rejet, 
under this pretence, thofe ufeful difcoveries 
with which the mechanical arts have been 
enriched, it would, by fuch condué, only 
: _impoverifh itfelf: for, how could it fupport 
a competition with neighbouring nations, 
who adopt contrary principles! Befides, I 
fpeak here only of colonies; and fuch in- 
conveniences are not to be dreaded in coun- 


tries 


= 
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tries degraded by fervitude. The flave will 
never deftroy thofe ingenious machines 
which are equivalent to a multitude of arms. 
He will never refufe to employ that which 
tends to lighten the burden of his chains. q 
If flavery has not totally extinguifhed his 
reafon, he will, certainly, confider every | 
invention, and every proces, which ferves 
to alleviate his mifery, as the gift of Heaven. 

Let the friends of humanity then unite 
to introduce every kind of induftry into 
thofe colonics, in the profperity of which 
they are interefted. Let them not be afraid 
of multiplying machines in them, and of | 
employing every agent, of which man, by | 
his ingenuity, has been able to render him- 
{elf matter. Thofe, who in free and civilized 
countries complain, that thefe grand inven- 
tlons may tend to deprive a multitude of 
hands of employment, ought, at leaft, to 
allow, that they muft, on that account, have 


a falu- 
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a falutary influence in the colonies, by mak- 

| ing the arms of the flave lefs ufeful to his 
| mafter. It cannot, therefore, be denied, 
that powerful agents, and vigorous animals, 
with the affiftance of machinery, may befub- 
ftituted, with advantage, in the room of flaves. 
The private intereft of the planters is thus 
reconciled with the principles of juftice and 
humanity, to promote induftry on their 
eftates. Such a new order of things mutt, 
doubtlefs, eradually abolifh flavery ; sand 
this change, effeted in that manner, will be 
wife and prudent, and give univerfal fatif- 

- fadion. 

Among the different machines which 
fhould be introduced into the colonies, we 
may diftinguifh fleam-engines. | 

Steam-engines, fuch as are ftill ufed in 
the greater part of mines, confift of a 

boiler which may be heated by combuftible 
: fubftances of every kind, The fteam of the 


water, 
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- water, which iffues from the boiler, intro+ j 
. duces itfelf under the pifton of the pump, — | 
by the power of its expanfive force. When | 
the pifton is at its higheft degree of eleva- 
tion, the communication between the fteam 
that rifes from the boiler, and the cylinder — | 
or body of the pump, is intercepted. Atthe | 
fame time the injection of cold water occa- 
fions a vacuum, by fuddenly condenfing — 
_the fteam with which the body of the cy-_ 
linder is filled, and the weight of the exter- 
nal air immediately forces the pifton to 
defcend. Jt is well known, that the valves 
and cocks, which open and fhut the com- 
. munication between the fteam and the in- 
jetted water, are always put in motion by 
the movement of the pifton. The Mar- 
quis of Worcefter, in 1663, was the firft, 
who, by the means of fteam, was able to 
raile water to a great height on alter- 
natcly turning two cocks. After this difco- | 


very 
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very, Savery, in 1700, publifhed an account 

ofa fteami-engine, of which he pretended 
to be the inventor. A defcription of it may 
| be found in Defagulier’s Treatife of Natural 
Philofophy.. Papin, almoft at the fame time, 


- conftruéted a machine which produced the 


like effet ; but Neucomen and Cawley, the 


firft an ironmonger, and the fecond a gla- 


zier, added feveral new improvements to . 


the invention of Savery. Neucomen’s ma- 


chine (for it acquired the name of that able 


artift) was, and flill is, employed in freeing 
mines from water. Mr. Watt, a celebrated 
“mechanic, has lately brought this machine 


to the higheft degree of perfeCtion. 


The body of the machine confifts of a. 


cylinder of caft iron, the exterior part of 
which is cafed with a covering of wool. 
This cylinder is hermetically clofed, at the 
upper extremity, by a cap with a hole in it 


!, 


This 


to receive the rod of the pifton. 
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This pifton moves in a collar lined with 
tow, which is fqueezed clofe to it by means | 
of fkrews, and is furrounded by a fing to ; 
confine the fteam, and prevent the external | 
air from penetrating into the body of the 
cylinder. ij | 
When the fteam which rifes from the 1 
boiler fills the body of the cylinder, and 1 
prefles equally on the upper and lower part k 
of the pifton, the expanfive force of the 
vapour being then in equilibrio, the pifton q 
remains fixed at its degree of elevation; but 
the claftic fluid fucceflively lofes its fpring, ! 
either in the upper or lower part of the 
pifton, in a very fhort time. By this ex« | 
cellent conftruGion, the rifing and action À 
of the vapour are continual; for after the 
iteam is intercepted under the lower part 4 
of the pifton, and the cold water injected | 4 
has occafioned a vacuum under it, the exs 4 
pantive force of the fteam prefling upon tlie À 
pilton 3 
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pifton caufes it to defcend ; and becaufe the 


‘communication of the fteam with the upper 
part is intercepted, and that with the lower 


Teeeftablifhed, the pifton cannot fail to rife 


with the fame force, if a vacuum be made 


in the upper part of the pifton by the injec- 
tion of cold water. Such are the late im- 
provements made in fteam engines by Meffrs. 
Watt and Bolton. Thofe which we have 
in France, according to the lateft improve- 
ments of thefe able mechanics, caufe a va- 
cuum in the lower part of the pifton, and 
not in the upper. Méefirs. Watt and Bol- 
tons principal object in this conftruétion 


was, to prevent the body of the engine, 


which receives the fteam, from cooling. 


For this reafon, they preferred the aétion of 


fteam to that of the preflure of the exter- 


nal air; and, in order that the water injected 
may not cool the cylinder, when it caufes 
| L a vacuum, 


à 
à 3 i 
a 


a vacuum, they have added a particular 


‘acondenfer: it is through this part that the 


caufing a vacuum in the condenfer. A veryu 


‘ployed, which communicates with the pifton | 


twenty feet in diameter, and to weigh from | 
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pipe which communicates with the cylinder, | 


and to which they have given the name of 


cold water is injected.* In order, alfo, to 
facilitate the reduction of the fteam, at the 
moment of injection, they have added ! 
a {mall pump, which is deftined folely for | 


fimple and well-known piece of machinery 
ferves to regulate the fteam-engine, and to! 
give it a circular motion. For this purpofe 


a heavy wheel, of a large diameter, iS eme M 


of the engine, by means of bent levers, like 
thofe ufed for turning a fpinning-wheel bi 
the foot. In common engines, the wheel, 


which ferves as a regulator, ought to be 


two to two and a half tons. The greater | 
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part of this enormous weight is thrown to 


the centre, in order that the action of the 
balance wheel may be more uniform. 

I have entered into thefe details, becaufe 
I think it a matter ‘of fome importance to 
make known the lateft improvements of 
this ufeful machine, in order that it may be 
more generally employed, not only among 


us, but inthe colonies. Were this moving 


force adopted by the planters, in their mills _ 


for fqueezing the fugar-cane, how many 
flaves, devoted to exceffive labour, might be 
relieved! i 

The fugar-cane is a fpecies of reed which 
rifes to the height of ten feet. It is ufually 
about three inches in circumference; and is 
covered with a kind of bark, which contains 
a fpongy fubftance. li is divided into joints 
by knots placed at the diftance of five inches 


from each other ; and on the top it bears a 
La number 


the common water- flag. 


* canes are laid lengthwife, and covered with 


… earth. From each knot they fend forth — 


_ 


tries of Afia and Africa. Every. kind of foil 


them muft be pulled up: but this care is | 
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ae 


number of leaves, fomewhat like thofe off 
This plant : is cultivated in feveral coun- 


is not equally proper for it: that where the | 
earth is deep and light, feems to be the beft. | j 

Plantations of the fugar-cane do not re= 4 
quire very fevere labour. It is fufficient ton 
form furrows in the cround, at the dan a 
of three feet from each other: they ought © 
to be no more than a foot in breadth, and 


fix inches in depth. In thefe furrows the | 


young fhoots, but they do not come to mal 
turity, fo as to be fit for cutting, till the end 
of eighteen months. A month after the ‘ 


fhoots begin to appear, all the weeds around 


not neceflary when the cane is perfedily w 


formed. À 
After! 
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_. After the canes have been cut, new fhoots 

{pring up from the old roots, which at the 
end of fifteen months afford a fecond crop, 
but their produce is only one half of the firft. 
Nothing but want of hands to replant, can 
induce a proprietor to feek more than two 
crops from his plantation. 

When the canes are cut, the next bufinefs 
is to fqueeze them immediately in the mill. | 
This operation requires tedious labour dur- 
ing the night; for if the juice remains more 
than twenty-four hours in the ciftern from 
which it is conveyed to the firft boiler, it 
becomes four. From the firft boiler, it is 
fucceffively removed into others, till it is 
converted into fugar. It is purified from 
that gummy fubftance which prevents it 
from becoming white and folid, by throw- 
ing into the laft boiler a ftrong lixivium 
of wood-afhes and quick-lime. It may be 
readily perceived, that what contributes moft 
‘4 L 3 to 
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; to the alice of the flaves, depends principally M 
‘on the produce of the mill. The {peedier M 
the juice is extracted, the fooner will they 
be freed from night labour, fo prejudicial ta 
their health. Nothing, therefore, fhould 
be neglected that can give fugar-mills every : 
poflible degree of power and activity ; and | 
it is, certainly, neither by mules nor weak 
falls of water that fo falutary an end can be 
attained. Views of intereft unite here with | 
the principles of humanity, to engage a 
planters to introduce in their mills the ufe 
of the fleam-engine. ‘ 
The woody part of the fugar-cane, known! 
under the name of ¢ra/b*, is more than fuf- 
ficient for keeping up ebullition in the boiler. 
of a fteam-engine, as well as in all the boile 
ers employed in making fugar. | 
* The French call the woody part of the fugar-cane, 7 


after the juice has been extratted, bagafe; but the 
Englifh planters in the Weft Indies call it traf. T. 


ri : 
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: That I may more fully convince the 
planter of the utility of fteam-engines, 
I fhall thew, that, even at Paris, they fave 
a great deal of expence in the moft common 
labours, When a load of coals, weighing 
twenty-feven hundred weight, cofts in that 

capital fifty-four livres, M. Perrier, of the . 
Academy of Sciences, whofe calculations 
ferve me as a bafis, values at no more than 
fix fous the quantity neceflary to produce 
a moving force equivalent to that of a 
| horfe labouring eight hours, and making a 
conftant effort of about feventy-five pounds. 
As the ftrength of a man is only the fe- 
venth part of that of a horfe, it follows, 
that his labour for a day may be fupplied 
by a confumption of coals to the value of 
ten deniers. In the greater part of our co- 
lonies, wood, and other fuel, fuch as ¢ra/h, 
are abfolutely of no value. Why then do 
the planters neglect to employ a machine 
ee of 
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L 


of fo much importance, which would fave { 
a multitude of hands? A fteam-engine, 1 
when folidly conftructed, is not apt to be À 
deranged; it may be eafily tranfported q 
from one place to another; it may be 1 
erected at a fmall expence 3; and it re- 1 
quires only a very common degree of in- à 


telligence in thofe who attend it. Be- | 


‘fides, it is not expofed to the danger of ftop- 


ping, which, in important undertakings, oc- _ : 
cafions long fufpenfions of labour, and con- | 
fequently confiderable lofs. 

It may be of fervice, allo, in places where q 
the water is unwholefome, by procuring, for | 
the ufe of man, diftilled water in abundance, q 


which is well known to be always whole- — 


_ fome, and fit for drinking when impregnated 


with air. 


‘Thofe who are acquainted. with the ef- 


feds and advantages of fteam-engines, will 


not be furprifed, that able mechanics, not- 


- withflanding 
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withftanding the high price of fuel, have 


preferred their moving force to that of 


 fireams, and falls of water. The greater 


« 
sms 


part of water-currents experience continual 


variations by rain and drought. Water-falls 
require dams and fluices, which interrupt 
the navigation of rivers, and fometimes : in- 
undate lands valuable for agriculture. Be- 
fides, water thus collected, and rendered 
ftagnant, diffufes throughout the country 
the feeds of infection, which produce pefti- 


lential diforders, and occafion great mortali- 


* ty in fummer and in autumn. 


If, to all thefe inconveniencies, we add 


the frequent and expenfive reparations ne- 


ceflary for dykes, fluices, and works under 


water; and reflect on the great danger of © 


feeing valuable ere@tions {wept away in a 


moment by a fudden thaw, or inundation ; 


we fhall readily comprehend the motives 


which induced Meflrs. Watt and Bolton, 


| ee the 
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the moft celebrated mechanics in Europe, " 


to fubftitute the moving force.of the fteam- 1 
engine for that of currents and water 
even inthe grinding of corn. On the banks | 
of the Thames, near Blackfriars bridge, 4 
may be feen that grand edifice called the 4 
Albion Mills, where two fteam-engines keep | 
in motion, night and day, fixteen pair of 
mill-ftones, each fix fect in diameter. A 
thoufand facks of flour are the daily pro- | 
duce of thefe mills; a produce fufhcient ' 
to fapply food to one-third of the inhabi- 
tants of London. Four pair of mill- 1 
ftones more are kept ready picked, to : 
replace thofe which are worn out, in order | 
that the movement of the whole may never q 
be interrupted. Should this noble enter- a 
prife be attended with that fuccefs which q 3 
there is every reafon to expect, it will be à À 
great benefit to mankind, by inviting us, q 
through a regard for our own intereft, to 4 


gradually D. 
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gradually abandon our water-mills, which oc~ 
‘eafion difeafes and defolation in the coun- 
try. M. Perrier followed, in France, the 
| example of Meffrs. Watt and Bolton, by 
conftructing near the arfenal, at Paris, a 
mill upon the fame plan. Scarcely was this 


mill finifhed, when it was found to be 


a great refource for that city; but 


what made its utility more apparent, was 


the ftoppage of the greater part of our mills, 


occafioned by the ice after the long and fe- 


vere froft which took place at the end of the 


year 1788. It was much regretted that this 


able mechanic confined himfelfin his under- 


taking to one pair of mill-ftones; but hecould 
not then forefee the ineftimable advan- 
tages which, by the nature of circumftances, 
would refult from an erection fimply in- 
tended to try and prove the utility of the 
enterprife of Meffrs. Watt-and Bolton. Not 
befng able, through want of time, to 


extend 
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extend ni undertaking, he was obliged to. 
confine himfelf to machinery which grinds, À 
daily, about feven hundred bufhels, Paris 
meafure. 

Tt is only in the moment of diftrefs that 
weak men are fenfible of the value of in- 
duftry. At other times, the moft import- 
ant objeéts are often facrificed to their fri- 
volous taftes ; and nothing but ftern necef- _ 1 
fity, as one may fay, can ever compel them 


to pay attention to it. But why fhould 


thefe men, who have, however, a great in- 
fluence over public opinion, be fo fond of | 
praifing indiftin@ly, and without knowing | 
the caufe, every thing that comes from a | 
foreign’ country—and of difcouraging, by 
their imprudent eulogies, thofe able artifts 
who are capable of rivalling and coming in 
competition with the artifts of cther na- 
tions? Have we then no manufactures in 4 
France, no kind of induftry worthy of 
praife ? 
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| praife ? The tapeftries, however, of the 
Gobelins ; the carpets of Savonerie ; the rich 
ftuffs of Lyons; the fine cloth of Louviers ; 
the fplendour and durability of our dyes ; 
the exquifite tafte which charaterifes the 
works of our artifts; the beautiful porcelain 
of Seves ; the large glafs-plates of St. Gobin, 
and a multitude of other manufactures 
“more or lefs important, fully prove, in my 
opinion, that France is not totally deftitute 
of induftry. _If we wifh to filence thofe 
.who fo unmercifully depreciate our arts, 
let us afk them, what their progrefs would 
| be, were they free, and encouraged ; and 
did not abfurd prejudices forbid, as one 
may fay, thofe from applying to them, who 
perhaps by their education are the beit 
qualified for that purpofe ? 
An enlightened man never difdains or de- | 
{pes but what is ufelefs or hurtful. He 
refpects every profeffion which is beneficial 


| to 
# 
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to fociety ; he knows that idlenefs is the | 
only fource of mifery and vice; and he la- | 
ments to fee a number of hands kept in a | 
flate of inaétion, by that ridiculous preju- 
dice which prevents men of a certain clafs 7 
from employing their talents and abilities | 
in promoting the wealth and happinefs of q 
their country. But this prejudice, which, q 
in the greater part of civilifed nations, 1 
checks the progrefs of commerce, and is, 
without doubt, the real caufe of all our evils 
and misfortunes, luckily does notexift in our 
colonies. We have every reafon, therefore, , | 
to expect the highett advantages, if we can 1 
tranfport our knowledge and our arts to 
thefe diftantc limes. The fertility of Ma- | 
dagafcar, and the valuable productions con- . 
tained in the bofom of that important . 
ifland, cannot fail of affording induftry the 
means of eftablifhing a great and extenfive . 
trade. Itisunder this point of view, ac- a 


cording — 
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: cording to my ideas, that we ought in fu- 
ture to confider fuch fettlements as we 
_ may with to format Madagafcar. Though 
M. de Modave approached nearer to the 
accomplifhment of this objeét than any of | 
his predeceïlors, it may be plainly feen, by 
his memoir, that his views were not found- 
ed upon a bafis fufficiently folid, and capa- 
“dle of rendering the eftablifhment which he 
was commiffioned to form, long, flourifhing 
and happy. ‘This was the opinion of M. 
Poivre. That truly celebrated man had con- 
ducted, with prudence, for feveral years, 
the French eftablifhments beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, and had refided a long time 
at Madagafcar, in order to make himfelf 
acquainted with its moft-ufeful productions. 
He was intendant of the Ifles of France and 
| Bourbon, at the time when M. de Modave 
began his fettlement ; and it may be readily 
amagined of what weight the opinion of 

4 A that. 
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that gentleman, diftinguifhed by his vir 1 
tues and knowledge,*muft have been. It is 
to his indefatigable zeal that France will 
foon be indebted for the advantage of 
fharing with Holland in the rich commerce 
of fpiceries. If this fervice be not forgot- 
ten by future generations, the difficulties 1 
and trouble which that refpetable citizen 
experienced, will ferve to make his me- 
mory more illuftrious. Always ardently 
anxious for the progrefs of knowledge and 
ufeful refearches, he never fuffered any op- 
portunity of diffufing inftruétion to efcape 
him. He confidered it as one of the fir 
duties of an adminiftrator, to exercife and 
excite the emulation of all thofe in whom 
he perceived talents which he thought 
might be cultivated with advantage. He 
profited, above all, by thofe of the celebrated 
Commerfon. That learned naturalift had 
accompanied M. de Bougainville in his 


voyage 
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Voyage round the world, and had Conan] 
an immenfe collection of plants, and of 
every object of natural hiftory to be found 
in the countries which he had vifited. The 
relation of his voyage, therefore, was likely 
to afford a variety of interefting obferva- 
tions; and he was well aflured that if he 
_ went immediately to France, his ufeful 
labours would not remain unrewarded. He 
however renounced all thefe advantages as 
foon as he knew that M. Poivre wifhed 
to employ him in procuring new informa- 
tion. After acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural hiftory of the Iles of 
France and Bourbon, he proceeded to Ma- 
| dagafcar in the year 1769, and M. de Mo- 
dave, who was then governor of Fort 
Dauphin, gave him every afliftance in his 
power to enable him to render farther fer- 
vices to fcience. It is much to be regretted 
that the accounts of thefe important difco- 
M .. -werles’ 
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veries fhould have been loft or difperfed) 
after the death of this indefatigable man, 
who was carried off when he was juft on. 
the point of enjoying the fruits of his fefulll 
refearches. Ihave been an eye witnefs toll 
the wonderful activity of this learned man, 
who often fpent whole nights in preparing 
and defcribing the plants and other produc= 
tions which he had colleted under a 
fcorching fun. I doubt much whether any 

naturalift ever difplayed more zeal or more 

extenfive knowledge. But what remains 

at prefent of that immenfe collection which, 
he fhewed us at the Ifle of France, and with 

the more fatisfaction as it coft him a great 
deal of labour ?—Nothing, or at leaft fcarce=, 
ly any thing. J can call to witnefs M. de. 
Juffieu, who: was fo kind as to tranfmit to 
me fuch fragments of his valuable refearches, 
as he was able to procure. ‘Thefe melan- 


choly remains of the unwearied labours of 
a dif 
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: a diftinguifhed philofopher, contain nothing - 
but remarks of little importance upon fome 
plants defcribed by Flacourt, in his Hiftory 
of Madagafcar. The only differtation any 
way interefting concerns the Kimos, which 
I fhall here tranfcribe, and add to it a fhort 
“memoir of M, de Modave on the fame fub- 
jet. | 
© Thofe -who are fond of the marvellous, 
“and who no doubt muft be difpleafed 
“ with me for having reduced the pretended 
“ gigantic ftature of the Patagonians to fix 
“feet, will accept, perhaps, by way of in- . 
** demnification, an account of a race of 
** pigmies who fall into the oppofite ex- 
“treme. oI here {peak of thofe dwarfs, in 
“the interior parts of the large ifland of 
sc Madagafcar, who form a confiderable 
* nation called, in the Madecaffe language, 
“ Quimos or Kimos. The diftinguifhing 
“ characteriftics of thefe fmall people are, 
Ma. “© that 
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** that they are onthe or at leaft paler i in 
“ colour, than all the negroes hithertôl 
“known ; that their arms are fo long that 
“they can ftretch their hands below theif 
“ knees without ftooping ; and that te 
‘ women have fcarcely any breafts, except 


“ when they fuckle; and even then, we 


“ are aflured, the greater part of them are ob- 
“ liged to make ufe of cow’s milk in order 
“ta nourifh their young. With regard 
to intelleQual faculties, thefe Kimos are 
“ not inferior to the other inhabitants of 
“© Madagafcar, who are known to be very: 
« lively and ingenious, though they aban= 
“ don themfelves to the utmoft indolence; 
but we are told, that the Kimos, as they 
“ are much more active, are alfo much more 
‘¢ warlike, fo that their courage being, if we 
“may ufe the expreflion, in the doublé 
€ ratio of their ftature, they have never 
“ yet been overcome by their neighbours, 


who 


ww’ 
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“who have often made attempts for that 
“purpofe. Though attacked with fupe- 
“rior ftrength and weapons, for they are 
not acquainted with the ufe of gunpowder 
“and fire-arms, like their enemies, they 


“ have always fought with courage, and 


“ retained liberty amidft their rocks, which, 


“ as they are extremely difficult of accefs, 
“certainly contribute very much to their 
“ fafety. They live there upon rice, va- 
“ rious kinds of fruits, roots and vegetables, 
“and rear a great number of oxen and 
“fheep with large tails, which form alfo a 
“ part of their fubfiftence. They hold no | 
‘ communication with the different caftes 
“ by whom they are furrounded, either for 
“the fake of commerce or on any account 
“ whatever, as they procure all their necef- 
“ faries from the lands which they poffefs. 
“ As the obje& of all the petty wars, be- 
a ‘tween ‘them and the other inhabitants of 

M 4 the 
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“ the ifland, is to carry away on either fide: | 
“ à few cattle or flaves, the diminutive {ize 
“of the Kimos faves them from the latter 
“injury. With regard to the former, they 
“ are fo fond of peace that they refolve to 
 endure it to a certain degree; that is to” 
« fay, till they fée from the tops of their 
“ mountains a formidable body advancing, 


“ with every hoftile preparation, in the 


“ plains below. They then carry the fus 
“ perfluity of their flocks to the entrance of 
& the defiles, where they leave them ; and, 
& as they fay themfelves, make a voluntary 


“ facrifice of them to the indigence of their | 


<< elder brethren; but at the fame time de- 
“ nouncing with the fevereft threats to at= 
“tack them without mercy fhould they. 
“ endeavour to penetrate farther into their 
& territories: a proof that it is neither from 
“ weaknefs nor cowardice, that they pur 
à ‘ chafe tranquillity by prefents. Their | 


sis weapons 


+ 
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“ weapon are affagays and darts, which they 
“ ufe with the utmoft dexterity. It is pre- 
“tended, if they could, according to their 
** ardent wifhes, hold any intercourfe with 
‘6 the Europeans, and procure from them 
‘€ fire-arms and ammunition, they would 
a on the offenfive as well as the defen- 
five againft their neighbours, who would 
then perhaps think themfelves very manor 
‘* to preferve peace. 

‘“ At the diftance of two or three days 
« journey from Fort Dauphin, the inhabi- 
_ “ tants of that part of the country fhew a 

number of fmall barrows or earthen hil- 
_* locks, in the form of graves, which, as is 
“ faid, owe their origin to a great maflacre 
“ of the Kimos, who were defeated in the 


field by their anceftors * However this 


* Tam furprifed thar M. de Commerfon did not en- 
_ deavour to afcertain the truth of this faét, by digging 


up the earth of fome of thefe barrows. 


NWA. ‘ may 
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may be, a tradition generally believed in 
6 that diftrit, as well as in the whole ifland ‘e 
“ of Madagafcar, of the actual exiltence of « 
“ the Kimos, leaves us no room to doubt 
€ that a part at leaft of what we are told 
_ “refpe“ting thefe people is ‘trée. 208 Le 
 aftonifhing that every thing which we 
“know of this nation is colleted from a 
“ their neighbours; that no one has yet 1 
€ made obfervations on the fpot where they ( 
 refide; and that neither the governor of M i 
“ the ifles of France and Bourbon, nor the © 
‘ commanders at the different fettlements 
“ which the French poflefled on the coaft 
& of Madagafcar, ever attempted to pene- » 
“ trate into the interior parts of the coun- — 
“try, with a view of adding this difcovery : ‘ 
“to. many others which they might have — 
‘ made at the fame time. _ 
To return to the Kimos, I can declare, 4 
as being an eye witnefs, that in the 4 


i 


“voyage — 
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& voyage which I made to Fort Dauphin, 
“about the end of the year 1776; the 
* Count de Modave, the laft governor, who 
‘ had already communicated to me part of 
“his obfervations, at length afforded me 
© the fatisfaction of feeing among his flaves 
“ à Kimos woman, aged about thirty, and 
“ three feet feven inches in height. Her 
“* complexion was indeed the faireit I had 
“ feen among the inhabitants of the ifland ; 


“ and I remarked that fhe was well limbed 


Le) 


“though fo low of ftature, and far from 
‘* being ill-proportioned; that her arms 


‘ were exceedingly long, and could reach 


Ca) 


* without bending the body as far as the 
és knee ; that her hair was fhort and woolly : 
“ that her features, which were agreeable, 
** approached nearer to thofe of an European 
“than to an inhabitant of Madagafcar ; 
“ and that the had naturally a pleafant 
# look, and was good humoured, fenfble, 


6 and 
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“ and obliging, as far as could be judged q 
“ from her behaviour. With regard to 
“ breafts, I faw no appearance of them ex- 
“cept the nipples: but this fingle obferva- 
“tion is not at all fufficient to eftablifh a 
variation from the common laws of na- 
“mere: 3 

A little before our departure from Ma- 
‘ dagafcar, a defire of recovering her li- 
“ berty, as much as a dread of being car- | 
red away from her native country, in- 
*¢ duced this little flave to make her efcape 
“into the woods. 

‘ Every thing confidered, I am inclined 
“ firmly to believe in this new variety of 
“the human fpecies, who have their cha- 
 racteriftic marks as well as their peculiar 
se manners, and who inhabit mountains 
“ from fixteen to eighteen hundred fathoms 
- high above the level of the fea, 
“ Diminution of flature, in refpe& to 

| that 
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| # that of the Laplanders, is almoft graduated 


1 as from the Laplander to the Kimos. 


_ Both inhabit the coldeft regions and the 


higheft mountains in the world. Thofe 
of Madagaicar, where the Kimos live, 
are, as 1 have already obferved, fixteen or 
eighteen hundred fathoms high above the 
level of the fea. The vegetable productions 
which grow on thefe elevated places ap- 
“ pear to be ftunted, fuch asthe pine, the 
“birch, and a great many others, which 
“ from the clafs of trees defcend to that of 
“ humble fhrubs, merely becaufe they have 


# become alpicoles, that is to fay, inhabitants 


¥ 


“ of the higheft mountains.” 
To this extract from Mr. Commerfon’s 
Memoir on the Kimos, I fhall add a few 


_ obfervations by M. de Modave on the fame 


fubject. 3 | 
“ When I arrived,’ fays he, “ at Fort 
Dauphin, in 1768, an ill-written memoir 


| * was 
Je 


i 


ge 
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“ was tranfmitted to me, which contained 


‘ fome particulars concerning a fingular 


“ people, called in the language of Mada- 


ce gafcar the Kimos, who inhabit the mid- 


dle of the ifland, about the twenty-fecond 


‘* degree of latitude. I had heard mention 


A 


‘of them feveral times before, but in fo 


“ confufed a manner that I fcarcely paid 


© any attention to a faét which deferves to 


“ be cleared up, and which relates to a na- 
“tion of dwarfs, who live in fociety, go- 
“ verned by a chief, and protected by civil 
pd gi RE 7 | ? | 
TI had found in the relation of Flacourt 


“ à paflage refpecting this nation ; but it 1 


“ made no impreflion on my mind, becaufe 
« Flacourt rejeéts the hiftory of thefe pigmy — 
$ people as a fable, invented by the players © | 


on the herraou, a kind of buffoons, or ra- 


© ther impoftors, who fpend their time in 


 reciting abfurd tales and romances. 
| ‘6 Flacourt 
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. “Flacourt calls thefe dwarfith people 
_“ pigmies, and mixes their hiftory with 
“ that of a pretended race of giants, who, 
“as the ancient tradition of Madagafcar 
 aflures us, occafioned formerly great ra- 
“ ÿage in the ifland. Flacourt relates, after 
“thefe players on the herraou, that the 


“ pigmies fome time ago invaded the coun- 


“try of Anofli, from which they were 


driven by the Etanos, who are the origi- 


“nal inhabitants of that diftri@, The 


 Etanos furrounded the pigmies on the 
“ banks of the river Itapera, and having 
“ maflacred them all, afterwards heaped 
* together in that {pot a multitude of ftones, 
to cover the bodies of their enemies, and 
to Save as monuments of the victory 
“ which they had gained over them. 

‘ After procuring at Fort Dauphin and 
“the neighbourhood all the information 
“ poflible, 1 refolved to fend a detachment 


MiGs eas ‘6 to 


ww ad 
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“to difcover the country of thefe pigmies, 
“ The detail of this expedition is configned 
“to my journal; but, either on account of 
“ the infidelity of the guides, or their want 
“ of courage, it was not attended with 
“ fuccefs. I had, however, the pleafure'to 


© afcertain the exiftence of a nation of 


“ dwarfs, who inhabit a certain diftriét of 


“ the ifland. 3 
‘6 Thefe people are called Qusmos or 
“© Kimos. The ordinary height of the men 
“ is three feet five inches, and that of the. 
“ women a few inches lefs. The men 
‘* wear their beards long, and cut in a round 
“ form. The Kimos are thick and {quat 5 
“the colour of their fkin is lighter than 
“ that of the other iflanders ; and their hair 
is fhort and woolly. They manufacture 
“iron and fteel, of which they make lances 
“and aflagays. Thefe are the only arms 
€ which they employ to defend themfelves 
3 << from 


“* 
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“ from their enemies, who attempt to carry 


« off their cattle. When they perceive 


“bands of travellers preparing to traverfe 


“ their country, they tie their oxen to trees 
* on the frontiers, and leave other provi- 
** fions, in order that thefe flrangers may 
find the means of fubfifting. When the 
** ftrangers, however, are fo imprudent as 
“to moleft them, by behaving in a hoftile 
‘ manner, and are not contented with the 


“ prefents ufual in the like circumftances, — 


as the dwarfifh Kimos know how to defend © 


“themfelves bravely, and repel by force 


“ thofe who have the temerity to attempt 


“to penetrate into the valley where they 


“ refide, and to which accefs is extremely 
difficult. | 

‘ Remouzai, who, in quality of captain, 
« followed the father of the chief Maimbou, 


#6 in the two unfortunate expeditions which 


“he undertook againft thefe people, in. 


‘6 order 
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“ order to carry away a part of their flocks, — 


© and afterwards fell them at Fort Dauphin, 
* told me, that he owed his fafety merely 
“ to the knowledge he had of the high and 
© fteep mountains by which their valley is 
< furrounded. Remouzai had been feveral 
“times among the Kimos, and was em- 
Be ployed as a guide by Maimbou’s father, 


pe hed he ventured to attack them. ‘The 


 Grft incurfion had no fuccefs, but the fe- _ 


€ cond was much more fatal: Maimbou’s 


“ brother was killed; his {mall army was 


ut to flight; and the number of thofe 


¢¢ who efcaped thefe pigmies was very in- 


Ke confiderable. Notwithftanding all my 


“ refearches, I could never find any perfon 
“ except Remouzai, who was able to give 
“ me any certain accounts refpecting thefe 
“ two incurfions. | 


66 Maimbou, with whom a pat a good 


“ deal of intercourfe, for the purpofe of | 


‘ procuring 
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** procuring provifions to Fort Dauphin, 


“ was not old enough to accompany his fa- 


_ “ther in this expedition; but he had con- 


‘ ceived fuch an averfion to the Kimos, that 
“ he fell into a violent paflion whenever 


** [ mentioned them in his prefence; and 


_ ** he wifhed me to exterminate that race of 


‘ apes, for fuch was the injurious appella- 


“6 tion which he always beftowed upon 


66 them. 


‘A chief of the Mahaffalles, a people 


“ refiding near the Bay of St. Auguftine, 


* who came from a chief in the neighbour. 


** hood of the fort, with a view of exchanging 


** filk and other merchandize for oxen, faid, 


“in the hearing of one of my officers, that 


a he had been feveral times in the country 


à 


‘ of the Kimos, and that he had even car- 


ried on war againft them. This chief 


“added, that for fome years, thefe people 


# had been harafled by their neighbours, 


N “who 
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é who had burnt feveral of their villages, 


ec He boafted, alfo, of having in his poffef- L 


“ Gon a man and a woman of that race, 
‘ who he faid were about the age of twenty, 


“ or twenty- fige: 


From the accounts of this chief and + 
& Remouzai, I am inclined to think, that | 
the valley of the Kimos is abundant in » 


& cattle and provifions of every kind. Thefe — 


“ little people are’ induftrious, and apply 
“ with much {kill and labour to the culti- 


& vation of the earth. Their chief enjoys 


à much more abfolute authority, and is. 
& more refpected, than any of the other 
‘ chiefs in the different diftriéts of Mada- — 


# gafcar. Iwas not able to learn the extent | 


& of the valley which they inhabit. I know. 
“ only that it 1s furrounded by very high 
«¢ mountains ; that it is fituated at the dif 
& tance of fixty leagues to the north-weft of 


Fort Dauphin ; and that it is bounded on 


6 the? | 
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& the welt by the country of the Matatanes. 

“ Their villages are built on the fummits of 
“fmall fteep mounts, which are fo much 
‘the more difficult to be afcended, as 

“ they have multiplied thofe obftacles that 

“ render approach to them almoft imprac- 
Lie ticable, The chief of the Mahaffalles and 
“ Remouzai did not agree refpecting two 
“ points which are particularly worthy of be- 
* ing afcertained. The general opinion ofthe 
“ people of Madagafcar is, that the Kimos 
© women have no breafts, and that they 
* nourifh their children with cows milk. It 
“is aflérted, alfo, that they have no men- | 
“ ftrual flux ; but that at thofe periods 
** when’other women are fubjeét to this eva- 
“ cuation, the fkin of their body becomes 
- of a blood-red colour. Remouzai affured 
6 me that this opinion was well founded ; 
“but the chief of the Mahaffalles contra~ 
F sided it, We mutt, therefore, fufpend 
| N 2 ** Our 


\ 
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‘ our eme on this head ; and be cau- 4 
“ tious in giving credit to phenomena which! ‘ 
& appear to deviate fo much from general” 
“ rules, and to extend to a certain number] 
Of individuals only. : 

«J procured a Kimos woman, who was | 
& taken in war, fome years ago, by a chief off | 
‘ve province of Mandrarey. This woman. 
“ is rather of a tall ftature, confidering the” 
& general meafure allowed to the females of 
“her nation; yet her height does not ex- 
‘< ceed three feet feven inches. She is be- 
“ tween thirty and thirty-two years of age; 
& her arms are very long; her hands have, 
“a great refemblance to the paws of an 
ne ape : . and her bofom is as flat as that of 
& the leaneft man, without the leaft ap- | 
“ pearance of breafts. My little Kimos was 
“ remarkably. thin and meagre when fhe 
4 arrived at Fort Dauphin; but when fhe: 


“ was able to gratify her voracious appetite, 


6¢ fhe 


t 
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“ the became extremely lufty ; and I am of 
“opinion, that when fhe is in her natural 
“ flate, her features will be well worth a 
* careful aiieevatiin’ The chief who fold 
“ me this Kimos woman told me, that he 
“had a Kimos man at home, and that he 
“ would endeavour to fend him to me. 
‘ Had the enterprife I undertook a few 
€ months ago fucceeded better, I fhould cer- 
«“ tainly have embraced the opportunity of 
“fending to France a male and female of 
“ thefe pigmies ; but I hope to be more for- 
“tunate in future. It is certainly nothing 
‘ wonderful to meet with dwarfs in a coun- 
“try fo vaft and extenfive as the ifland of 
* Madagafcar, the furface of which contains 
“ various climates, and abounds with a mul- 
‘€ titude of different produétions; but a real 
‘ race of pigmies, living in fociety, is a 
“ phenomenon that cannot ee be paffed 
* over in filence,” 
N 3 To 
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PE thefe accounts of M. de Modave, and ; 
M. de Commerfon, might be added that! 
of an officer who procured a Kimos, whom, 
as he told me, he wifhed to carry to France 
but M. de Surville, who commanded the 
veflel in which he had taken his pallies 
would not permit him. 

After fuch authentic teltimonies, is it not 
aftonifhing that Flacourt fhould have treated 
as fables, every thing that concerns the ot 1 
iftence of thefe people ? Let not, therefor 
the authority of this man, fufpicious in. 
every refpe&, on account of his implacable. 
hatred againit the Madecafles, be any mort 
oppofed to incontrovertible facts. - The 
 iflanders of Madagafcar are a people neither 
worthlefs nor ftupid, becaufe their manners 
are contrary to ours, and becaufe they thin 
proper to trace out fantaftical figures on 
their bodies. Cuftoms and ufages differ 


according to climates. Man every where 
takes 
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takes a pleafure in disfiguring himfelf in a 
Se oufand various ways. The Indian length- 
ens his ears ; the Chinefe cruthes his nofe, 
. and flattens his forehead; and if we narrowly 
+ enquire into thefe childifh conceits, we fhall 
perhaps find, that man in a ftate of civilif- 
ation, is guilty of much greater abfurdities 
than the favage. 
The iflanders of Madagafcar are neither 
villains nor thieves, becaufe we find them 
victims to the moft fatal prejudices, and the 
molt ridiculous fuperftitions. There is no 
country on the face of the earth which has 
not its fables and chimeras. Every where 
- you will fee men invoking foirits, confiding 
in the power of amulets, and giving credit 
to the abfurd reveries of judicial aftrology. 
Tt is certainly not amongft civilifed nations 
that this fpirit of infatuation has occafioned 
the feweft evils. When fuperftition is added 
to the multiplied vices of large focieties, its 
Le N 4 poifon 
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poifon acquires more ftrength and activity. 
Let us leave to Flacourt the barren tafk of | 
prefenting a melancholy picture of the fuper- | 
{titious practices of the Madecafles: this fub- ' | 
jet would afford no ufeful leffon to the ! 
reader. Ought we to be aftonifhed, that a 
weak and tender being, expofed from his 4 
cradle to a number of infirmities, fhould, \ 
during the fhort period of his inconceivable ’ 
exiftence, err refpecting the caufe of thofe : 
calamities which opprefs him? Is it matter — 
of furprife, that the favage, in the delirium ; 
of his deranged imagination, fhould have , 
recourfe to chimeras of every kind, in order i 
to avert the dangers with which he is _ 
threatened ? Hurricanes ravage the fields. | 
which he has cultivated; lightning ftrikes — 
the fhelter he has formed ; the earth opens 
under his feet, and, by dreadful and con-. 
vulfive motions, fwallows up in an inftant 
vat tracts of country. Amidft fo many | 
| difafters, 
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difafters, can the Madecafle remain an un- 
feeling and ftupid f{petator of his calami-- 
ties? Certainly not—and the lefs enlightened 
he is, the more will his mind be filled with 
terror. He will afcribe thefe great cataftro- 
_phes, which feem to threaten the earth with 
deftruaion, to the anger of an invifible be- 
ing who governs it; he will endeavour to 
appeafe him by prayers and facrifices; and, 
miftaking the nature of that worfhip which 
he owes to the Deity, he will invent, in his 
folly, the moft childifh, abfurd, and often 
even fanguinary practices. It is only through 
the effect of that fpirit of infatuation, from 
which no people are free, that the Malega- 
ches appear to us more criminal than cani- 
bals, when, by the moft culpable fuperfti- 
tion, they expofe to the teeth of ferocious 
animals, according to the decifion of the 
ombiafles, their new-born children. Thefe 
impottors obferve the afpect of the planets, 


and 
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and condemn new-born children to lofe 
their lives, when: the moment of their birth 
has been judged unpropitious. The months . 
of March and April, the laft week of every ! 
month, every Wednefday and Friday of the 
year, are days of profcription ; fo that for 
nearly one half of the year, the population 
of Madagafcar is deftroyed in its fource. 
The inhuman decree of the ombiaffes, how- 
ever, is not always executed. Fathers more 
affectionate, and lefs fuperftitious, often caufe 
thefe unhappy and innocent victims, when 
publicly abandoned in the forefts, to be 
privately carried away by faithful fervants, 
and avert by facrifices the malignity of the 

{tar which prefided over their birth. | 
But let us draw a veil over thefe fcenes 
of horror, at which human nature revolts. 
Ought we not, for the honour of humanity, 
to confign to oblivion fo barbarous and cri- q 
minal a practice ? Of what irregularities 1s 
not 
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not ignorant and credulous man capable? 
The fulnefs of our errors is, if I dare ufe 
the expreflion, that of our miferies. Igno- 
rance increafes, but knowledge banifhes 
them. Man is either avery new being on 
the earth, or the earth has experienced 
many great revolutions; for, if we reflect 
ever fo little on the feeble ray which illu 
minates the moft enlightened nations, can 
we diflemble our profound ignorance, and 
not know that we have as yet fcarcely 
emerged from chaos? What the moft learned 
man knows, is fo little indeed, that none 
but vain and fuperficial minds can boaft of 
it. The fear of exaggerating our progrefs 
in the ftudy of the moral and phyfical 
fciences ought not, however, to render us 
| unjuft towards the prefent age. The rights 
of man are now better underftood ;: the 
caufes of the moft alarming phenomena are 
no longer a myftery ; and our progrefs in 


mathe- 
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mathematics and philofophy has unveiled 
to us fecrets which nature feemed to have 
placed beyond the reach of our weak under- | 
ftandings. The path to be purfued in fu- 
ture refearches, is already traced out to us ; 
and thofe who wifh to tread in it, need not 
be afraid of bewildering themfelves: the 
limits of thofe things which are probable, 
doubtful, or certain, reft upon a foundation 
that cannot be fhaken. Truth is not like 
error, fufceptible of a variety of forms: it 
appears only under one ; and never efcapes 
thofe who fearch for it with integrity of 
heart and folidity of judgment; but it flies 
from thofe frivolous mortals who afhx a 
value to objects which have none. Such 
_grovelling beings efteem only thofe fuper- 
 fluities which ferve to pamper vanity and 
luxury: they muft, confequently, invent, 
and fet a value upon, fophifms calculated to 
conceal from the eyes of the multitude, the 
3 | fatal 
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fatal effects of their deftructive purfuits. 
_ Thefe corrupted men, flaves to prejudices, 
the abfurdity of which is Hid merely by the 
. fplendor that furrounds them, fubftitute 
contempt for the love of humanity. Reafon 
deferted, has no influence over their actions. 
With a deceitful outfide, eafy manners, an 
apparent fenfibility, and a fcrupulous atten- 
_ tion to follow fafhions, cuftoms, and opini- 
ons, one may attempt every thing in fociety; 
one may fuccefsfully attack whatever is held 
moft facred among men; and become an » 
advocate for debauchery, luxury, and fla- 
very. Who, for example, has not repeat- 
edly heard in company, thofe deteftable 
fophifms which change, as we may fay, the 
moft deftructive vices and prejudices into 
virtues? Such weak minds and corrupted 
hearts are certainly for ever excluded from 
the fan€tuary of true philofophy. The fa- 
vage is much leds diftant from it than they. 
He 
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He who freely confefles that he knows — 
nothing, 1 is much nearer inftruction than the 


greater part of thofe prefumptuous charac- 


ters, who, though fcarcely acquainted with _ | 


the elements of knowledge, decide on the 
moft difficult and complex fubjeéts, without 
being checked by a confcioufnefs of their 
own infignificance. During the time I re- M 
fided at Madagafcar, I never ceafed making 4 
experiments on thefe iflanders; the refult | 
of which proved to me, how eafy it is to 
give them juft notions of our fciences. I 
had occafion to be furprifed at the aftonifh- 7 
ing facility with which they comprehend # 


the general caufes of thofe phenomena 


which ought to alarm and furprife them a 


moft. However little verfed people may LL. 


be in the mathematics, they know the me- 
thod which muft be, purfued in order to 
diffufe them. Is it not by cultivating them 
that Europe has emerged, almoft fuddenly, 
| 3 from 
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Ben's ftate worfe than that ‘of ignorance? 
‘It is to this falutary ftudy we are indebted 
for the fall of that falfe fyftem of inftruc- 
tion, which teaches only errors and abfur- 
dities. But, in order that we may derive 
the higheft poflible benefit from this happy 
change, fear, the daughter of ignorance, and 
the inexhauftible fource of illufion, muft be 
expelled from the face of the earth: it muft 
return to that nothing from which it fprung, 
for the misfortune of the human race. Has 
it then fixed its roots fo deep in the mind 
as to render it impoffible to extirpate them ? 
Is it thought a matter of fo much difficulty 
to perfuade favages that great difafters are 
only a neceflary confequence of the laws of 
motion ? Shall the philofopher direct, at 
_ pleafure, by means of conductors, the fire 
of heaven; fhall he draw down from the 
clouds, by the help of electric kites, the 
electric matter which is there concentered ; 


and 
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and thofe who witnefs fuch decifive experi- ¥ | 
ments, not acknowledge the utility ofthe % 
fludy of nature? When the favage beholds « 
thefe, he will then ceafe to be terrified by Fi 
the awful noife of thunder; he will judge, q 
though unacquainted with its caufe, that y 
it is not unknown to the philofopher, 
who has been able to render himfelf 
mafter of it; and this confideration will be 4 
fufficient to free him from uneafinefs. The « 
cafe will be the fame with regard to the 
effects of volcanoes and earthquakes, if he 


be fhewn fpontaneous explofions, convul- 
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five motions, and fimilar effects in fub- 
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ftances which are familiar to his fenfes. We … 
‘mutt not fuppofe the ideas of man fo con- 
fined as not ‘to. follow even complex rea- 
foning, when it is founded on experience. 
J am well aware, that, in civilifed countries, 
an innumerable multitude, employed only 
in providing for their fubfiftence by conti- 


nual 
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nual labour, and involuntary exertions, have : 
fot time to counteraé thofe erroneous Opini- 
ons which are inculcated into their minds 
from their infancy ; but favage people, inha- 
biting fertile countries, are not in the like fitu- 
ation: they are fond of inftruCtion; they have 
leifure for attending to it: and this is an ad- 


vantage, certainly, which cannot be contefted. 


Or Tue Nortu-Easr Part or Maba- 

: GASCAR, 

THE north-eaft part of the ifland of 
Madagafcar is a rich magazine for the colo- 
nies in the Ifles of France and Bourbon. 
The moft frequented ports in this part, are 
Foulepointe, St. Mary, and the Bay of An- 
tongil. It is in thefe three places that the 
French have attempted to form all their 
eftablifhments. A foldier in the fervice of 
the Eaft-India Company, whofe name was 
Bigorne, gave me fome interefting informa- 
7 -O tion 


4 


tion refpeéting the fettlements of the pire es 
refidence amongft them had acquired a kind 


bon, for a long time, derived great dv) | 


tages. Ît was from this man that I procured” 
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in thefe diftri@&s. This man had gained t À : 
affeGiion of the iflanders, and by a long 


of influence over thefe people, from which 


the directors of the Ifles of France and Bour- 


the greater part of my knowledge refpeAing 
the productions, as well as the manners and 


cuftoms of the inhabitants of the north-eaft : 


The :nHaante of this coaft are fil bet 
ter, and more humane than thofe of the a 
province of Carcanoffi. Thefe harmlefs peo- 
ple ufe neither locks nor bolts, and fhut thi 
doors of their houfes with nothing elfe than 
thorns, or the branches of trees. Were : 
they even filled with riches, they would leave = 
them in the fame manner, nor entertain any 4 


dread of their being robbed. Their houfes 
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however, are conftruéted only of leaves and 
matts, which might be broke through with- 
out much difficulty. : 


- The pirates, who carried on their depre- | 


-dations in the Indian feas, alarmed at the 
great preparations which were making 


to put an end to their robbery, took re- 


fuge on the north-eaft coaft of Madagafcar. : 


It appears that they formed their eftablith- 
ment at the ifle of N offy-Hibrahim, 
-named by the French St. Mary. One of 
the extremities of this ifland reaches within 
eleven leagues of Foulepointe, and the 


other extends to the Bay of Antongil. 


By contracting alliances with the ifland- — 


ers, the pirates gained their confidence and 
friendfhip. It may, perhaps, appear fur- 
prifing that men who followed fo infamous 
a profeflion fhould not have been more de- 
tefted. This foreign land became to them 


and their children a new country : they 


Or: aflumed 


an 


wretches with that of the crews of feveral p 


by’ force, and who had exercifed the mo | 
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affumed its manners, and adopted its cul à 
toms. In fertile and riéh regions, abound- +. 
ing in every thing neceffary for fubfiftence, | 
it is almoft impoflible to find any advantage 
by attacking the property of another ; fince 


the only riches of the inhabitants are thofe. 
of the foil, and the foil belongs in common | 
toall. It is not aftonifhing, therefore, that. 
pirates returning continually to this place of 
fhelter, to repair and re-victual their hips, | 
fhould be favourably received by the Male-. 
gaches, fince they fhared in their opulence, | 
without knowing how they acquired it. 
They compared the condu& of thefe 


European veflels, and the comparifon v was 
by no means favourable to the latter, whol 


had more than once procured refrefhments ‘ 


barbarous: cruelties againft the natives, burn “i 


1 
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their cannon, when they did not bring 
them oxen, fowls, and rice, as expeditioufly 
as they required. The people of Foule- 
pointe have not yet forgotten, and often re- 
late, that, at the beginning of this century, 
the crew of an European veffel invited a 
multitude of the iflanders into a large tent, 
and the moment it was filled, the timber- 
work fell down, fo that by this ftratagem 
the Europeans were able to feize a great 
number of them, whom they made flaves. 
Were I difpofed to pafs over fuch crimes in 
filence, I fhould think it ufeful to make 
mention of them, in order to fhew how. 
many evils and atrocities our European pre- 
deceffors have left us to repair. 

The pirates continued their depredations 
with fuccefs till the year 1722; but, at this 
period, feveral nations, alarmed by the 
enormous loffes which their commerce fuf- 


tained, united together to deliver the Indian 


Oss {eas 
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feas from the oppreffion of thefe formida= | 
ble tyrants, who had feized a large Por- 
tuguefe veflel, in which were count de | | 
Receira and the archbifhop of Goa, and the | 
{fame day another veflel which carried thirty- 
two guns. Both thefe valuable prizes were ‘ 
captured before the Ifle of Bourbon. J 
The pirates, accuftomed to war, and 7 
elated with their fuccefs, made a long and 
defperate refiftance. Before they were exe 
tirpated it was neceflary to bring a confider-_ 
able force againft them ; to terrify them by 1 
the fevereft punifhment, and to purfue them# 
through the moft imminent dangers, even to ; 
the place of their retreat, where they were 
obliged to fet fire to their veflels :—fuch 
were the fevere means employed to clear 
the Indian feas of thefe plunderers, who ! 
had infefted them from the time that Vafco 
de Gama opened a paflage to India, by the 
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# 


tion of their maritime forces prevented the 
pirates from interrupting commerce any 
more, and compelled them to quit the 
wretched eftablifhment which they had 
formed at St. Mary, an ifland in the neigh- 
bourhood of AMadanatear, . 

Thefe banditti, however, being thus 
forced to renounce their former wandering 
kind of life, began to think of fignalifing | 
themfelves by new acts of atrocity. As they 
could no longer exercife with advantage 
their infamous employment, in fertile coun- 
tries where all property is confounded, and 
being too inferior in number to fubdue the 
iflanders, one would have thought that no 
other means of doing mifchief were left for 
them than to attempt to promote difcord 
among the inhabitants: but had they con- 
fined themfelves merely to the exciting of 
quarrels and war among the Malegaches, 
this flame probably would have been foon 


O4 | extin- 
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extinguifhed ; and when tranquillity had ens 
abled thefe iflanders to fee their real ine 
terefts, they would certainly not have fail-_ 
ed to attack the pirates, and to be revenged 
on them for their perfidy. It was necef. | 
: fare therefore, for the fuccefs of their per- 
nicious defigns, that they fhould render wat 
advantageous to thefe people; and the fale | 
of prifoners, that is to fay, a trade in flaves, | 
anfwered two ends to them, that of foment- l 
ing and perpetuating divifions among the 
Malegaches, and that of procuring a new. 
mode of enriching themfelves, and of cauf- | 
ing them to be courted and protected by Eu. | 
ropean nations, who favoured this deteftable | 
traffic. By this new crime the pirates ter- 
minated their courfe of robbery—a crime 
which depopulates and ftill defolates the . 
land of Madagafcar. THIS deftruétive 
fcourge, fince the moment of its birth, has 


not ceafed a moment to acquire new gree 
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of vigour and a@tivity. It would be as dif- 
ficult to foretel the period when it will end 
‘as to eftimate the ravages to which it has 
given rife, Of all the evils and all the 
diforders occafioned by the pirates, the 
ereateft, without doubt, is that of having 
introduced the flave-trade into Madagafcar ; 

and yet I fhould think I difgraced my pen, 
_ did I allow myfelf to trace out the picture 
of the atrocious cruelties they exercifed, and 
the infamous ftratagems they practifed. The 
flave-trade is an inditution fo much the 
more abominable as the evils which it pro- 
duces are fcarcely felt by thofe who derive 
profit from them, It would feem as if it 
required long ftudy and meditation to dif- 
cover that liberty is conneéted with the 
_ effence and dignity of man; and that it is 
_ the height of injuftice to have converted it, 
if I may ufe the expreflion, into a faleable 

commodity. If this truth does not make 
| that 


/ ‘ } À 
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that impreffion which it ought on enlight- : 3 
ened nations, and force them to profcribe 3 % 
flavery, how can they flatter themfelves 4 
that it will be perceived by favages involved 
in the darknefs of ignorance ? We cannot, 7 
therefore, be furprifed that the Malegaches, | 
ftruck with the advantages which they con- M 
tinually derive from the fale of flaves, fill | 
entertain a grateful remembrance of thefe 
infamous men, to whom they think they are | 
indebted for the greater part of their riches. 1 
Before thefe banditti eftablifhed them- 4 
felves in the ifland, cattle and fheep were of J 
no value.. Rice cod: various kinds of pro- | | 
vifions had no other price than that which 1 
was allixed on them by navigators ; and it | 
even appears, that during the time of their ' ) 
piracy, they fpent in drunkennefs and de- 7 
bauchery, on their return from every expe- | ë 
dition, the fruits of their long voyages. 4 
Want of forefight is not uncommon among: ’ 


men M 
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men accuftomed to a wandering and  didli- 
pated life. The extreme profufion of thefe. 
profligates is, therefore, no matter of fur- 
prife ; ; but being more deceitful than pro- 
digal, it is no wonder that they always care- 
fully endeavoured to conceal from thefe 
iflanders the impure fource from which they 
derived their riches. This, perhaps, is the 
only point on which they were forced to be 
prudent, under pain of incurring the hatred 
of thefe people, whofe friendfhip it was their 
intereft to preferve. | 
A tecital of their fhameful and deteftable 
robberies would have carried terror and 
alarm into thofe countries, where the leaft 
of thefe crimes was punifhed with death. 
‘It is not to be doubted that the Malegaches 
would have exterminated fuch dangerous 
guefts had they been fully acquainted with 
their vicious inclinations: but fince their 
memory is not execrated, and has not left 


in 
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in the minds of thefe people any traces of 4 
- their infamy, they muft have feduced them | 
by a profound diffimulation, and a deceit- 
ful appearance of confidence and affection. | 
And how could favages poffefs fufficient 1 
knowledge of mankind to be able to une 
mafk villains, exercifed from their infancy 
in falfehood and cunning, and whofe intereft 
it was to conceal, or difguife the greater | 
part of their vices ? | 
I confefs that this tee non can À 
afford fatisfaétion, after the vain efforts | 
which I made on the fpot, with a view to 
difcover the true caufe of that kind of re- 
{pect, or rather veneration, which the Ma- 1 
legaches entertain for the memory of thefe # 
infamous plunderers.. 
‘It was not at the time when the pirates | 


were employed folely in ravaging the Indian 


feas that they were able to occafion great 


| diforder at Madagafcar ; their ftay in that 
| | 6 _ ifland 
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ifland was always very fhort, and being 
_ obliged to repair their veflels fpeedily, and 
_to procure provifions, they could not think 
of fowing divifion among thefe people, 
who might have revenged themfelves dur- 
ing their abfence on their women and 
_ children, and have entirely ruined their 
eftablifhments ; and it was only at certain 
periods that they could give themfelves up — 
‘to all the excefles of drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery. But when they were forced to 
renounce their infamous profeflion, they fol- 
lowed a plan of life entirely different. 
Their views then were directed towards 
the means of recovering a part of thofe 
riches which they had imprudently diffi- 
pated, and to fecure the protection of the 
Europeans by opening to them.a branch of 
commerce, with the-extent and importance 
of which they were well acquainted. Thefe 
profligates, therefore, were the firft who in- 


troduced 
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troduced the flave-trade into the north-eatt | 
part of Madagafcar.. This we are told by . 
ail thetraditions of the country, and it was _ 
confirmed to me by La Bigorne. It was | 
_ not, however, without cavfing much trou- 
ble and diforder that they were able, about | 
the year 1722, to overcome the averfon | 
which the Malegaches had for that horrid | q 
traffic. Before this epoch feveral European 
{hips had made vain efforts to induce them to. 
fell their prifoners and malefaétors. ‘Their 
negociations for this purpofe, inftead of be- 
ing attended with fuccefs, were rejected : 
with indignation, and fometimes punifhed i 
in an exemplary manner when they ven- 
tured to employ ftratagem or force. The | 
pirates were too well acquainted with the 4 | 
intrepid fpirit of the Malegaches to ufe thele 4 
means; and they were fenfible that they 
were too few in number to fubdue them, or 


to dictate to them concerning a trade which ~ 
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they detefted. The leaf violence, in 
this refpe&, would have occafoned their 
déftruétion ; and with fill more certainty 
that of their wives and children. The fureft 
way of-accomplifhing their end, therefore, 
was to kindle up amongft thefe people the 
“flames of difcord; and, taking advantage 
of their inteftine wars, to prevail on them 
to difpofe oftheir prifoners, who, on account 
of their number, could not fail of being a 
vburthen to them. But it was of the utmoft 
‘importance to the fuccefs of their views in 
the’ midft of théfe diforders, to be on a good 
“footing with both parties, and to affume in 
appeatance the office of mediators. It was 
requifite, alfo, that they fhould wait for a 
-favourable opportunity, or at leaft a plaufible 
| - pretext for putting their odious plot-in exe- 
cution, and this was not long wanting. 
The Bethalimenes, a people in the inte- 
rior part of the country, had quitted their 


villages, 
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villages, and had flocked in gréat numbers 
towards the place where the pirates lived; 


with a view of procuring different articles 


of commerce, which they confideréd either … 


as ufeful or convenient. They particularly 


fought for the beautiful ftuffs of India, 
Mafulipatam handkerchiefs, muflins, and | 


fome other kinds of goods of lefs value: 
The inhabitants on the fea coaft; known 
under tte lnänie of Antivarres and Man 
voulefe, beheld thefe ftrangers amongft 
them with great pleafure ; and they would 
have thought themfelves deficient both in 


that hofpitality and affe€tion which they — 


owed to the pirates, had they in the leaft 
interrupted their commerce, or prevented 
them from procuring fuch cattle and pro- 
vifions as were neceflary for victualling 


their fhips. 


The Bethalimenés, who aré à môre eco — 
nomical and courageous people than the 


An 


4 
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Antavarres and the Manivoulefe, when 


they faw that the fource of the wealth of | 


the pirates was exhaufted, by the abfolute 


 deftru@ion of their marine, began to pre- 


pare for returning to their villages with - 


their riches. The Antavarres and the Ma-. 


nivoulefe would not have oppofed their de- — 


 Parture, had not the pirates-ufed their ut- 


-moft endeavours to excite them to plunder, 


by reprefenting to them, that thefe valuable 


effets which ought to be the reward of 


their labour and attachment, would be for 


ever loft to them, if they fuffered them to 


be carried away, and difperfed in the inte- 


rior parts ofthe country. After a long re- 


fiftance, founded folely on that refpe@ 
which is due to hofpitality, the Antavarres 
and the Manivoulefe fuffered themfelves to 


be overcome, and hurried into an unjuft 


war. This cruel war gave rife to all thofe 


which afterwards deluged the north-eaft 


P part 
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part of Madagafcar with blood. Before that 
period thefe people lived in peace, and. 
thofe petty divifions of little importance 

which are infeparable from all focietiesy j 
never were of long duration, and left be- 

hind them no traces of animofity. . The; 

pirates were artful enough never to ge feen 

in the armies of the Antavarres and the 
- Manivoulefe, without affuming the appear=_ 
ance of the ficteft neutrality. They, how- 
ever, fold at a very high price to thefe peo- | 
ple, who were their friends, arms and war- | 
like ammunition; but while they refufed 
the like affiftance to the Bethalimenes, they | 
fecretly advifed them, in the moft treacher- | 


ous manner, to exchange with an Euro- 


pean veflel, newly arrived at Foulepointe, 
their prifoners for fire-arms and ammuni- | 
tion. The Bethalimenes, highly irritated 
at the excefles committed by the Antavarres | 

| 


and the Manivoulefe againft them, eagerly | 
followed | 
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followed this advice. By making a brave 
defence they had taken a great number of 
 prifoners; and as thefe prifoners were a 
burthen to them, they faw it would be ad- 
vantageous to fell them, in order to procure 
fire-arms, which were neceflary to repel the 

attacks of their enemies. 
_: The Bethalimenes were extremely thank- 
 fulto the pirates for having taught them 
how to make the Antavarres and the Mani- 
voulefe repent of their injuftice, by ena- 
bling them to procure arms and ammunition, 
fufficient to intimidate thefe difturbers of 
their tranquillity. They eveñ found them- 
felves much better provided with thefe ar- 
ticles than their enemies, who were now 
no longer in a condition to throw any ob- 
ftacles in the way of their departure. Thefe 
fame iflanders, therefore, who had always 
fhewn the moft invincible repugnance to 
“fell their prifoners, fuddenly changed their 
P2 prin- 
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principles on this rioitits and yet thefe people 
-confider us as cannibals. The efforts which | 
the Europeans had inceffantly made to pro- . : 
cure flaves, either by force or fratagem, h | 
contributed not alittle to confirm them in. 
this unfavourable opinion. The acte 
of the whites, whofe number was very con- db 
fiderable, took a pleafure in giving ftrength — 
to this odious calumny; and I may ven. 
ture to aflert, that it has been perpetuated 
in fuch a manner, from generation to gene | 
ration, that it ftill fubfifts. If any method 
can be devifed of deftroying fo degrading an _ 
accufation, it certainly muft be by carefully _ 
educating amongft us fome young Mede- | 
caffes, and afterwards fending them back to | 
‘their own country. When they have be- 
come acquainted with our manners, our | 
arts, and our induftry, we may eafily in- 
fpire them with quite contrary fentiments. 

However little we refle& on the falutary | 
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. confequences that would enfue from fuch 
a plan, it will appear aftonifhing that it has 
been fo long negleéted. 
~ IE] have allowed my felf to pafs over in 
filence the long feries of war which from 
that epoch never ceafed to defolate the 

_ northern part of Madagafcar, [ cannot help 

ebferving, that the pirates alone kindled up 
amongft thefe iflanders the flames of dif. 
cord; and, at the fame time, conciliated 
the affections of the Antavarres and the 
Manivoulefe, as well as that of the Betha- 
limenes. | | 

After this, the Europeans no longer dif. 
dained to feek their protetion. The pub- 
lic fale of prifoners ferved to foment the 
flames of their hatred and vengeance ; and: 
thefe two fcourges united fet no.other 
bounds to their ravages than the entire depo- 
pulation of an ifland, celebrated by its extent. 
and prodigious fertility. What a number of- 
| | V3 Rue victims 
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victims facrificed to the infatiable avarice 


of a few plunderers! 


Ye juft and compaflionate, behold what — 


it has coft, in blood and crimes, to bring 
your colonies to that kind of profperity, 
the greater part of the advantages of which 


you daily hear exaggerated ; as if that pro- 


fperity, always precarious, were not more. 


apparent than real; fince the opulence of 
a few is founded only on the mifery and 
flavery of the multitude. | 

The flave-trade, after having ferved to 
eftablifh the power of the pirates, was of no 


utility to their children. 


Tamfimalo, fon to the daughter of 2: 


powerful chief, by an old pirate, celebrated. 


for his cunning and depredations, feized the! | 


fovereign power after the death of his fa» 


ther. His reign was fignalized by no extra= 


ordinary event, but his memory is ftill ve- 


nerated amongft thefe people; and his re- | 


{pected 


| 
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{pected afhes repofe at St. Mary, where 
they were depofited in the year 17455 
which was the period of his death. 
Tamfimalo was fucceeded by his fon 
John Harre; but his power was very li- 
mited ; and his mifcondua reridered him 
defpicable in the eyes of his fubjeéts. He 
made choice of Foulepointe for the place of 
his refidence, and left the government of St. 
Mary to his mother and his fifter, the latter 
of whom was known under the name of 
Betie. A little time after the death of Tam- 
fimalo, the Eaft-India company formed an 
eftablifhment at St. Mary, and M. Goffe 
was ordered to take poffeffion of that ifland 
in the name of the company. In this cere- 
‘mony, M. Goffe was accompanied by Betie, 
the daughter of Tamfimalo, and the widow 
of John Harre, though this honour, ac- | 
_cording to the ufages of the country, be- 
longed to the widow of Tamfimalo, whofe 


P 4 fo- 
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fovereignty was acknowledged. This haugtiel j 
ty and imperious woman, highly offended *_ 
at that kindof difdbin and negleét with 
which Gofle feemed to treat her, fwore that 
fhe would be revenged on him for fo open . 

an infult offered to her dignity. For a long — 
time Goffe defpifed her anger and threats : | | 
but this caddud was far from being pru- ‘ 
dent; and might have brought. great mif à 
_ fortunes upon the eflablifhment entrufted | 
to his care. Obftinate fevers, and epidemi- ; 
cal difeafes, foon after weakened the colo- 
ny, and reduced it to a very languifhing | 
condition during the latter end of autumn. 
= The directors of the Ifle of France were 
obliged, therefore, to fend new recruits an- \ 
nually, to repair the lofles which were | 
| occafioned by the infalubrity of the ifland. — 
The mortality became fo great towards the 1 
conclufion of the year, that it was then 
called the Grave of the French. The greateit | 


care, 
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care, it is true, was taken to fend no perfons 
‘thither to fettle except fuch as could occa- 
fion little hurt to fociety, if they perifhed. 

If Goffe was deficient in attention to the 
widow of Tamfimalo, he neglected, as we 
are aflured, no means of pleafing. Betie. 
This charming young woman to an agree- 
‘able figure added a pleafant difpofition ; 
_ andthe iflanders entertained a much: ftronger 
affection for her than for her mother. Be- 
tie was not infenfible to the Attachment of 
Goffe ; and fhe more than once difcon- 
cetted the fatal projets of her mother 
againft the French: but bounds were at 
length fet to her zeal, over which it was 
impoffible for her to pals. 

Tamfimalo’s widow accufed Goffe of hav- 
ing dared to difturb the afhes of her hufband, 
‘and of carrying away the riches fhut up in 
his tomb. This accufation, whether juft 
or unjuft, excited fuch a fermentation that, 

the 
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the deftruétion of the Ends was from | 


that moment irrevocably decreed. Thiet 


iflanders fell upon their eftablifhment, fet 


fire to it, and made a general maflacre.of 


its inhabitants. As foon as this fatal event, — 


which took place on Chriftmas eve 1754, was 


known at the Ifle of France, an armed vef- 


- fel received orders to proceed to the entrance — 


of port St. Mary, and to punifh the iflanders 
with the utmoft feverity. The punifhment 
inflided on them was indeed terrible; a 
number of villages were burnt, and feveral 


large piroguas filled with the natives were 


funk. That in which the widow of Tam- 


fimalo embarked, made ftrong efforts to gain 
the Bay of Antongil, and to efcape from the 
boats fent in purfuit of her: but in fpite of 
“every exertion they got near enough to fire 
upon it. Tamfimalo’s widow was killed ; 
feveral of thofe who accompanied her 


fhared the fame fate; and the reft, among 


| 
whom , | 
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_ whom was her daughter Betie, were taken 
prifoners. When Betie was carried to the 
Ifle of France, fhe juftified herfelf before the 
fupreme council, by proving that her mo- 
ther alone had been the caufe of the mafla- 
‘ere of the French. She fhewed, at the 
fame time, that her conne&tion with Goffe 
had endangered her life; and that fhe could 
no longer be in fafety at St. Mary, as fhe had 
loft, by her attachment to the French, and 
the efforts which fhe had made to fave them, 
the confidence and affection of the iflanders. 
The fupreme council of the Ifle of France, 
convinced of the innocence of this young 
woman, fent her to her brother John 
Harre, at Foulepointe, with confiderable 
prefents, requefting her to employ every 
means poffible to re-eftablifh peace and con- 
cord between the natives of that diftri& 
and the French. Thefe people, terrified by 
_ the ravages exercifed at St. Mary, had re- 
| tired 
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tired to the interior parts of the country ; 
all commercé was fufpended ; and the wants 
of the Ifle of France required that every 
method fhould be purfued to revive it. Be- 
tic, by the great afceridancy fhe had over 
her brother, being the propereft perfon to 
accomplifh this falutary end, fhe united, 
for that purpofe, with Bigorne, an in- 
telligent and active man, who had been a 
. foldier in the fervice of the Eaft-India com- 
pany. | f 

In a little time, Bigorne learned the Ma- 
legache language; and by an open and 
fteady condu& won the affedtion of the 


iflanders. ‘Tohis care and activity the co- 


_. lony was indebted for the re-eftablifhment 


of its commerce. Among all the honour- 
‘able teftimonies of gratitude which were 
rendered to him for this fervice, the moft 
diftinguifhed is that of M. Poivre, who, in 
1758, was an eye-witnefs to the good con- 

duct 
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duét of this brave foldier. That celebrated 
adminiftrator, whofe fuffrages cannot be 
_ fufpeted of prejudice or partiality, has 
often, in my prefence, paid the higheft com- 
pliments to this man, whofe memory is 
fill refpected amongft the iflanders of Ma- 
dagafcar. . The influence which he had 
over the minds of thefe people was, how- 
ever, more owing to the goodnefs of his 
_ charaéter than to his eloquence. 

The fpeeches which he made to thefe peo- 
ple, in their grand affemblies called pa/abres, 
were not to be compared to thofe of the Ma- 
legache orators. M. Poivre, who aflifted at 
feveral of thefe afiemblies, often told me, that 
the natural eloquence of the Malegaches 
was truly aftonifhing. He took delight in 
relating even the moft minute particulars of 
a grand palabre, at which all the neighbour- 


ing chiefs, and an immenfe multitude of 


people, 
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people, were prefent, in order to form a 
treaty of commerce with the commiflaries 
of the French Eaft-India company. | 

The following is, in a few words, the 
account of it which he gave me: 

The orator, after faluting all the- chiefs, 
advanced towards the French; made a pro- 
found bow to them, and, addrefling himfelf 
to Bigorne, faid : “ You know, Bigorne, that 
“‘ for more than eight years the white men 
‘ have come hither to trade with the Male- 
“ gaches ; and can you fay that a white 
‘ man was ever killed by any of our na- 
“ tion ? | 

We have always received you, not only 
“as brothers, but even as the lords of the 
** country. | 

‘ When the French afked from us oxen 
© and rice, did we ever refufe them? 

When they wifhed to raife palifades, . 

‘é and 
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“and to conftruct houfes, have we not 
- gone to the forefts to procure timber ne- 
_ ceffary for that purpofe. 

“ Have thofe who came hither before 
* you, Bigorne, or thofe who are here now, 
‘ ever had any caufe of complaint againft 
“us? Have they not drawn water from 
~ our fountains? Have they not cut down 
‘« the trees of our forefts, without any man 
“at Foulepointe afking them—why do 
«6 you {o? The people in the fouth, as 
“well as thofe in the north, and more — 
“ recently {till thofe of St. Mary, maflacred 
“ the French, and made war upon them: 
“ but thofe of Foulepointe never attacked 
“ any of them ; on the contrary they have 
_ given them every afliftance in their power, 
“ and they have at all times teftified their 
“ kindnefs and friendfhip towards them. 

“Are the chiefs at Foulepointe then 
€ lefs powerful than their neighbours? ji 


Da 6 La 
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“La Bigorne, they are more fo.—Do 
“they fear to carry on war againft the 
“ whites 2—No.—Who dare make war on 
John Harre, the illuftrious fon of Tamfi- 
“malo, our fovereign and our father ? ~ 

& What are the white men who would 

“ be rafh enough to attack thofe formidable 
“ and invincible chiefs, here prefent, Ma- 
** rouat Ramifi and Ramatao ? 

“© Would we not fhed even the laft drop 
“of our blood in their fupport ? 

“Tt is to our friendfhip, therefore, and 
“to our goodnefs of heart alone, that the | 
“ French are indebted for the kind treat- 4a 
“ment which they have experienced at 
** Foulepointe, fince they firft frequented 
** that port. | 

& Let us now examine the conduct of 
* the French towards us. | 

Why, Bigorne, haft thou erected a a 
4 palifade of large ftakes, much moreex- … 
“ tenfive 
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© tenfive, and ftronger, than that which 


“was erected formerly, ‘without having 
“ deigned to afk permiffion of John Harre 

“ and the other chiefs? In this haf thou 
“followed the ancient ufage? Speak— 
“ Anfwer—Haft thou offered them the 
4 {malleft prefent But you obferve filence 

PY Ott bluth—You are confcious of your 


“ euilt—You Hao’ towards them—You beg 


“ forgivenefs—Here, in thy name, I afk. 


“John Harre, our fovereign, who prefides 


f over this iluftrious affembly, and thefe 


* generous and invincible chiefs, to pardon 
“thy imprudence. We love thee, Bigorne ; 
* but never, in future, abufe our affection 
“Swear that thou wilt never commit 
“the like faults—Such errors will for ever 


“alienate from thee, without hopes of re- 


* turn, the hearts of the inhabitants of Foule- 


** pointe ; and to preferve them take an 
“oath that our interefts and yours fhall be 


Q, ‘ heres 


HE. . 
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fe hercafter the fame. Afk, then, of your. 
“ chiefs here affembled, why, fince the are 
& rival of the laft feven fhips, the captains 
have ftill neglected to make the ufual pre- 4 
“ fents, which ferve to promote a good — 
“ underftanding in thofe exchanges which ; 
** the whites wifh to make with the Malega- 
‘6 ches? Why have not Mere veflels brought 
‘* effects to pay the debts contracted above 
“fa year ago by the French ? 

‘ We have fold them, on credit, accord 
“ ing to the rules of fair dealing, provifions 
“ of every kind, without any other fecurity. 
“ than fmall bits of paper, which contained, | 
‘* as you affured us, a promife of being paid 
_ “ in three moons. Why has this folemn pros 
“ mife remained till the prefent day undifs. 

“ charged ? This certainly is compelling ie 
“to give up all commerce with the whites, of 
‘ at leaft to entirely withdraw that confidence | 
& which we had in their words and oaths. | 


ann large | 
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“ A large vellel which touched here laft 

s year was in the moft urgent want of pros 
& vifions, without having effects neceflary to 
“ purchafe them. The merchants of Foule- 
“ pointe, however, fupplied the crew with 
“oxen and rice, and at the fame price at 
which they could have = them for 

“ready money. 

oo They promifed to fend us payment by 
“the firft veflel which fhould come from 
“the [fle of France. Since that period | 
“ twelve have-arrived ; but they all engfirtod 
* to pay this juft debt. 

Will you now fay, Bigorne, that the 
“ people of Foulepointe have behaved dif- 
* honeftly to the French? 

“ Will you fay, alfo, that, in giving a 
“ trade-mufket in exchangé for an ox, you 
“© pay too dear ? | 

“Will you fay that two yards of blue 
“ cloth is the juft value of a meafure of rice, 


Q 2 * weigh- 
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“ weighing fifty pounds? You either think 
_ fous very ignorant of the price of provifions 4 
‘€ at the Ifle of France, or you have formed 
“the mad project of giving laws to us in- 
“ ftead of receiving them... ‘ 

“ Ts it mot true,” continued the orator, oe 
addrefling himfelf to the affembly, “ that 
“you wifh to deal with thele ftrangers 
“hereafter on jufter and more «nai 
“terme?” | _ 

ESFhE st bio teftified by. a general andl 
tumultuous acclamation that this was their 4 
defire. | 

. Bigornesthen wifhed to elevate bio a 
but the orator commanded him to be filent 5 ; 
and refumed his difcourfe by the order. of | 
John Harre and the other chiefs. | 
Loft The following,” ford he, “are the cond. 


“ditions prefcribed by the merchants of 
“ Foulepointe: The meafure of rice {hall 
be diminifhed, when, in meafuring it, the 
“ whites — 


‘ 
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« Whites endeavour to heap up ne rice, by 
à knocking on the bottom of the meafure, 
ej in order to increafe its contents : they 
ae not fuffer the meafure to > be heaped 
* as heretofore, putes 
This obfervation made the affembly file. 
“An ox fhall no longer be given in 
* exchange for a paltry trade-fufee: a good 
““foldier’s mufket fhall be the price of an 


Ox. 


“ A piece of blue cloth fhall contain two 
“yards, according to the ancient meafure. 

“The bambou of powder fhall be increaf- 
‘ed in fuch a manner, that three bambous | 
“ fhall contain an hundred charges for a 
** mufket. 

“The people of Foulepointe, who f lerve 
“the whites in quality of feullions, or do- 

 meflics, fhall ‘receive a trade fufee Care 

“ wages for thirty days fervice = 


ad 


potter this, the orator addreffing the hits 


Q 3 and 
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and the affembly, faid, “ Are not thefe your 1 
© Jateft wifhes ?”—The cry of “ Yes” then. 1 
refounded from all quarters, intermixed with \ 
fhouts of praife and approbation. i 

When this noife had fubfided, the orator — 
cried out with a voice like thunder, “ You | 
“hear, Bigorne, the with of the Palabre; 
“it is the law of the chiefs, it is the delire 
“ of the people who trade with the whites. 4 
 Explain fully to your mafters what I have 4 
* juft now propofed.—If they accept thefe 
“ conditions, we fhall confirm the treaty ; 
‘by a folemn facrifice, If they will not, 
‘ accept it, they may depart, We have no. 
* provifions to give them.” | 

Bigorne tranflated word for word to M. 
Poivre the fpeech which I have here relat- 
ed; and the latter was obliged to interpofe — 
his authority, in order to prevent him from, 
reproaching the orator for his vehemence.. 
Bigorne was not accuftomed to be treated. 
| | with 
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with fo little ceremony by thefe people: and 
this leflon feemed to hurt him the more, as 
it was given before officers honoured with 
the confidence of the Eaft-India Company. 
M. Poivre, on the contrary, beheld the 
energy of thefe favages with pleafure. He 
was ftruck with the force and folidity of 
their reafoning; but, being intrufted with 
the interefts of the company, it was not in 
his power to make any alteration in the 
ufual price of provifions. He ordered Bi- 
_gorne to communicate this to the affembly ; 
and to aflure them, at the fame time, that 
the merchants of Foulepointe would be im- 
mediately and generoufly paid for all the 
commodities with which they had fupplied 
the French. He likewife granted an aug- 
mentation of falary to thofe domeftics who 
were inthe fervice of the whites; and ac- 
companied all his promifes with the moft 


polite expreffions, and fuch as were likely 


Q4 to 
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to awaken the fenfibility of the chiefs. Whilft — 
he thus treated them as friends and brothers, Fs | 
he recommended peace and concord to them, : 
in the ftrongeft terms; and gave them to i 
underftand, that the condu@ of all thofe ? 
whites, who fhould not entertain the fame i 
fentiments and refpet for them, would be dk 
generally difapproved, The fpeech of M. \. 
Poivre, delivered in the Malegache lan- y 
guage by Bigorne, feemed to make more. | 
impreffion on the orator than on the aflem- à 
_bly; and it was only in confequence of the | 
advice given by the former, that the treaty ‘ 
was agreed upon by a general acclamation, … 

The conclufion of this treaty was a mat- . 
ter of the utmoft importance. The wants : 
of the veflels were urgent: for, as they con- a 
tained fix hundred men, three oxen a day, î 
with a proportionable quantity of rice, were 
neceflary to fupply them with provifions. : 

This treaty was ratified with the utmoft 4 


folem-… 
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folemnity. The orator flaughtered a victims 
received the blood in an earthen veffel ; and 
mixed with it fea-water, pimento, eun-flints 
broken, and bruifed very fine, and a {mall 
quantity of earth and gun-powder, moiften- 
ed with fafia, or fpirit made from the fugar- 
cane. [wo leaden bullets ferved him to 
_ pound thefe different ingredients, in order 
to form a kind of beverage, which he 
wifhed the devil might convert into poifon 
for all thofe who, having drunk of it, fhould 
not adhere to their oath. He then took two 
lances, or aalagaya, and dipped the points 
ef them in the liquor, while John Harre 
fprinkled a few drops of it upon the ground. 

The orator, afterwards, taking a knife in 
his right hand, and firft invoking the god 
of the whites, and then that of the blacks, 
begged them with a loud voice to infpire 
| into the hearts of both peace, amity, con- 
cord, and fincerity. 
| Then 
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Then ftriking with his knife the points 
of the two aflagays, which he had dip- g 
ped into the liquor, he denounced the | 
moft horrid malediétions and imprecations 
againft thofe who fhould infringe the 
treaty. | 

“ If the whites,” faid he, “ break their 
“ oath, may this beverage become poifon 
“to them; may thofe hurricanes which 
‘rufh with fury. from the four quarters of 
“ the heavens, fall upon their veflels ; may 
“ they be fwallowed up by the waves; and 
may the bodies of thefe wicked men be 
“ torn by the formidable monfters which 
“ inhabit the abyfles of the fea. 

“ Hear, John Harre—liften to the voice — 
& of the powerful genius who infpires me: 
‘Should the people of Foulepointe be fo : 
 bafe and fo worthlefs as to violate this 
“folemn treaty, may they perifh by the 
“ fword of the enemy ; may their bellies » 

“ burft ; 
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“ burft; and may their filthy carcafes be- 
#6 come food for the crocodiles. | 
_ © Muft not the invifible fpirit who pre- 
# fides at this aflembly be avenged? Muft 
* he not punifh the perjured, fince he re- 
_ & ceives their oaths ? All men, whether white 
_ or black, are before him ; all are fubjected 
* to his fupreme will; and he requires from 
‘ us all, under the pain of incurring pu- 
** nifhments equally terrible and fevere, the — 
“fame fidelity, and the fame fincerity.” 

Rabefin (this was the name of the orator) 
_ pronounced thefe horrid imprecations three 
nés; and with fo much vehemence in his 
fpeech and geftures, that they made an im- 
prefion upon the aflembly, of which it 
would be impoflible to convey an idea by 
words. | 

Whilft the aflembly were in this ftate of 
fear and terror, John Harre and the other 
chiefs with a trembling hand put about a 

Lute fpoon- 
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fpoonful of their difgufting liquor into 2 
leaf of raven, and {wallowed it, with the 
‘moft horrid grimaces. Their example was 
followed by the greater part of thofe who 
affifted at the ceremony: but fome of the 
Frenchmen contented themfelves with only 
feigning to .do it, notwithftanding the a 
preffing invitation of Bigorne, who, with- 
out doubt, believed this ridiculous and dif : 
agreeable farce neceflary, if not to the fuc- 
cefs, at leaft to the folidity of the treaty. 
Rabefin then proceeded to facrifice the vic- 
tims; and a grand feaft, accompanied with 
dancing, mufic, and fports, terminated, ra- 
ther in a noify but joyful manner, this cele- | 
brated palabre. I have defcribed the rot 
nies pradifed at this aflembly in preference à 
to any of thofe at which I affifted, merely 
becaufe it related to affairs of the utmoft im- 
portance ; and by doing jo I have, I think, | 
attained the end which I ought to have had 


in 
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in view, that of tracing out a diehs {ketch | 
of the chara@er and extradedingry cuftoms 
of thefe BOG Oe sip! attente 
This fhort defcription will be Linie to 
-fuch readers as wilh rather. for inftruction, 
_ than to amufe themfelves with all the childig 
conceits with. which: the: moft ferious deli- 
berations are Often accompanied, not only 
jn Madagafcar, but in more: civilifed coun- 
tries. | 
Rabeñn had the talent of being able to 
change the features of his face at pleafure : 
his words, which always correfponded with 
his geftures, affumed the appearance of fin- 
cerity; and he was no ftranger to the art 
of inoving minds the leaft fufceptible of en- 
thufiafm, and of enflaming the leaft iraf- 
cible. | 
‘Is it not furprifing, that a favage fhould © 
poflefs, in fo eminent a degree, this art of 
deception, which the orators of civilifed na- 


tions 
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tions often abufe in fo dangerous a manner? — 
How did Rabefin know that, in order to 7 
miflead mankind, it is always better to ad« 
drefs the paffions than to fpeak to the judg- | 
ment ? How had he learned to take advan- 
tage of that fecret propenfity which makes 
us fo fond of fraud and delufion? What in- 
fluence over the multitude have not thofe : 
perfidious declaimers, or cunning impoftors, 
who, either with a view to intereft, or of 
diftinguifhing themfelves in the world, en- 
deavour to varnifh over with brilliant, but 
falfe, colours the moft fatal errors? Falfe- 
hood, fufceptible by its nature of an infinite 
variety of combinations, may be difguifed 
under a thoufand forms ; but truth Is not 
attended with this dangerous advantage ; it à 
has only one appearance; and to. endea- a 
vour to embellifh it is to degrade it, and 
deftroy its force. Cato wifhed that all thofe 
fophifts and rhetoricians, who were fo ‘ee 

lebrated — 
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_ lebrated at Rome in his time, might be 
_ driven from the city. Iam much of the 
fame opinion as that great man. Reafon 
has no enemies more formidable. Effer- 
vefcence and enthufiafm are always attended 
with danger, even when they are direéted 
towards views of utility : but if they are 
directed to hurtful objects, the evils which 
they produce cannot be exprefled. This 
fentence, however, can relate only to thofe 
who, endeavouring to impofe on the multi- 
tude, difdain no means of deception which 
are likely to accomplith that end. The 
decree would be too fevere did it not refpect 
true eloquence ; that is to fay, that fublime 
talent which carries perfuafion and convic- 
tion, at the fame time, into the hearts of 
enlightened men. Real eloquence is the 
delight of good minds, and one of the moft 
powerful promoters of happinefs. Clearnefs, 
precifion, and elegance are its principal at- 


tribuges. 
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tributes. A man truly eloquent never bors 
YOWS foreign afliftance ; he knows that every 
thing which is not deeply and fenfibly felt, 
“has not been ftrongly exprefled. : He dif- 
dains and rejects thofe brilliant ornaments, 
and artificial appendages, which ferve only 


to give error, if not weight, at leaft the ap- 


pearance, and fometimes the fplendour of. 


truth. | 

Rabefin was held in great reputation ; 
but his morals did not correfpond with his 
abilities. Corrupted from infancy, by his 
intercourle with the Europeans, he was 
accounted one of the moft dangerous and 


deceitful of villains. Bigorne, who knew 


better than any one his vices and his influ» ~ 


ence over the inhabitants of Foulepointe, 


was obliged, not only to fhew him in pub- 


lic every kind of deference and refpect, but _ 


ao to gain him over with the utmoft fe- 
crecy by rich prefents. It was only by pur- 


. fung 
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fuing*this method that he could accomplifh 
his views; for any other would have made 
them mifcarry, and have even expofed him. 
_ Men proof againft corruption are very un- 
common. Civilifed nations, do not flatter 
yourfelves : in this refpe& you have no 
: advantage over favages. | 
The greater part of your orators imitate 
with more art, but perhaps with fewer ex- 
ternal appearances of deceit, this Rabefin, 


who cunningly fold, for his own benefit, 


_thofe interefts of which he was believed to 


be a moft-zealous defender. Would not one 
have fuppofed him to be abfolutely averfe to 
the treaty of commerce, which the agents 
of the Eaft-India Company wifhed to form 
with the merchants of Foulepointe : ? And 


after the fudden and unexpected conchaGeee 


of this treaty, could any but John Harre, 
and the other chiefs, be reafonably accufed 
“4 having promoted it, becaufe a very rich 
| R prefent 
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prefent ‘was publicly given to them? Bi. 
gorne, however, who was highly irritated | 
at Rabefin’s fpcech, did not fuffer M. 
Poivre to be ignorant, that all his efforts | 


= sg 


would have been of no avail, had not this — 
orator, won over by prefents before the pa/a- 


bre, formally acceded to every thing afked, 


ae 


without the participation of John Harre! 
and the other chiefs. This fat is highly | 
deferving of remark, as it took place among. 
favages, where fincerity, and fill more the 
dread of breaking a folémn oath, obliges 
‘every individual to adhere to whatever has 
been agreed upon, under the fevereft bete 
‘ties, 401% : 
The morning after the conclufion of the | 
treaty, the market at Foulepointe was 
ftored with every thing in abundance : the 
veflels, therefore, made hafte to take in 
‘their quantity of provifions ; which they did 
foon, and at a very {mall expence. t 

| When 
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_ When M. Poivre arrived in France, he — 


gave a fav@urable account of La Bigorne’s 


=_— to the Eaft-India Company. La 


_ Bigorne was then only interpreter at Foule- 
pointe; but, on the recommendation of M. 


Poivre, he received a commiffion to manage, 


in the whole ifland of Madagafcar, under 


7e 


… the orders of the adminiftration of the Ifle of 


France, all affairs relating to trade and 


the vidualling of thips. The Company 
hhad every reafon to be fatished with their 


| choice; for La Bigorne conducted himfelf 


with equal prudence and ability, till the 


year 1762, when he was recalled to the Ifle 


of France-becaufe he had made war on John 


‘Harre. We are aflured that he exerted his 


~ utmoft endeavours to prelerve peace at Foule- 


, pointe ; but that he was, at length, obliged 


openly to fupport feveral chiefs, allies of 


the French, who had caufe to complain of 


the violence and depredations of John 


Ra Harre, 


“os? a 
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bauchery increafed every day. » 
The chiefs, who were enemies to John — 
Harre, united together, in order to prevail À 
on Bigorne to take the command of their 
armies. This brave foldier did not, how- 
ever, yield to their entreaties, but on con-. 
ditions which muft have appeared very ‘ 
ftrange to the favages. He openly declared, : 
that if he affumed the command of their | 
troops, he would take the prudent precau- | 
tion not to expofe himfelfto the enemies 
fire: becaufe his death would infallibly — 
occafion the deftruétion of thofe war- 
riors who fought under his flandards. À ' 
general, who, following only the impulfe of ' 
his courage, fuffers himfelf to be hurried i 
into the thickeft of the battle, is no. longer i 
able to difpofe his forces in the moft advan- | 
tageous manner; the army is then abfolutely À 
without a chief; the combatants are confe- 


DE” quently — 
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guently thrown into diforder ; and chance 
_ only decides the, victory. 
__ I do not know whether the Medecaffes 


were ftruck with La Bigorne’s reafons. 


BYE 


People without difcipline, and who have 


no idea of the advantages which always re- 


_ fult from good order and perfect harmony, . 


muft have believed that General Bigorne 
had more abilities than courage. However, 


after fhewing fome marks of aftonifhment 


and furprife, they ranged themfelves under 


his banners. La Bigorne then made them 


go through fome very fimple manœuvres ; 


and finding them fubmiffive, and refolved 
to execute his orders punétually, he led 
them towards the enemy. When the two 
armies were in fight of each other, he re- 
_newed his prohibition of beginning the 
combat until he had given the fignal. 

The army of John Harre was more nu- 
merous and much ftronger chan that of 


R 3 La 


Sl 
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La Bigorné ; but the pofition of the latter © 


feemed to promife him the moft complete | 


victory, fhould John Harre venture to at- 
tack him. John Harre, not having fufh- 


cient abilities to judge of his difadvanta= — 


geous fituation, charged the enemy with vi= 


gour; but he was repulfed in fo terrible a | 


manner that he was obliged to feek fafety | 


by flight. . This chief, therefore, who had 


hitherto been accounted invincible, was. 


overcome merely by the fkilful difpolition : 


of aman, who did not appear in the engage- | 


ment, and who was even at fome diftance © 


from the field of battle. 


John Harre, having afterwards learned © 
that La Bigorne direéted the movements of | 


the army which had defeated him, obferved, | 


“ How could I defend myfelf againft the 


“ invifible fpirit of a white man who at 


6 tacked me? But, in order to be revenged, 


“<1 will quit Foulepointe, and retire to the i 


“ bay 


we 
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“ bay of Antongil. My removal from that 
1486 port will alarm the merchants of Foule~ 
# pointe ; the markets will no longer be fup- 
L'e plied ; commerce will, in the mean time, 
“ fuffer; and La Bigorne’s chiefs will recal 
“him to the [fle of France. My departure 
‘from Foulepointe, therefore, feems to 
 promife me a fpeedy deliverance from my 
«“ moft formidable enemy.” 

What John Harre had prediéted foon 
afterwards took place. His defeat had oc- 
cafioned. great forrow at Foulepointe; and 
his departure put an entire ftop ‘to com- 
merce. Some of the chiefs, friends to Bi 
gorne, made vain efforts to bring provifions 
FR the markets: for the merchants at Foule- 
- pointe oppofed them as much as they could, 
The French veñels, whith’ had come to 
that port for refrefhments, after endeavour- 
ing, without effet, to reftore peace and 
ve concord among thefe people, were obliged 
R 4 to 
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to repair to the Ile of France, in a very de- 


plorable flate, and in the utmoft want of 
the moft common neceflaries. On their 


united complaints La Bigorne was recalled 


and difgraced: yet we are aflured that he. 
was not guilty; and that few men in his. 
place would have fuffered fo long the op-. 
preffive and infolent behaviour of John. 
Harre. I fhould be glad that I could be- 
lieve this to be the cafe: but his conduct . 
will always appear reprehenfble to thofe | 


who think they Have no right to prefcribe 


rules, and to give laws in a foreign coun- 


try. 


parture brought back John Harre to Foule- : | 


pointe. On his arrival he met with a much 


better reception than he had any title to ex- _ 


pect ; and commerce foon began to refume 


its wonted activity: but matters did not . 


long remain in this tranquil fituation. The 


flames 


However this may be, La Bigorne’s de- 


SUR 
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flames of difcord were not yet extinguifhed; 


hatred and animofity ftill continued to fo- 


ment them; but, at length, after a tedious 
war, the ifland of Madagafcar was delivered 


from this turbulent and formidable tyrant, 


. who could live in peace neither with his 


allies nor his fubjeéts. He was killed in 
1707 by the Manivoulefe; and his fpoils 
ferved to enrich the enemy, and to augment 
their power. 


"His fon Yavi inherited only a {mall part 


of his father’s poffeffions, as he was too 


young not to be fatished with what was 
given him. Of the reign of this prince I 
fhall fay nothing, though I had an oppor- 


tunity of being particularly acquainted with 


him; for, as he had neither fpirit nor abili- 


_ ties, he never performed any action of fuf- | 


ficient importance to merit a place here. 
At the time when John Harre died, the 
ifles of France and Bourbon were not under 
the 
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the diréétion of the Eaft- India Company. ” 


A 


The king had refumed the management of ~ 
them, and had appointed M. Poivre to be — 


intendant of that colony.  Bigorne then no 


longer found any obftacie to prevent his re- 


turning to Foulepointe, where his prefence, . 


on account of certain circumftances, was 


become highly neceflary. On his arrival 


he received from the inhabitants the moft — 
flattering teRimonies of friendfhip and ef- | 
teem. The ftrong idea which the iflanders _ 


had before entertained of his talents and in- 


tegrity caufed him to be chofen arbiter of all 
their differences. He re-eftablifhed peace : 


in the northern part of Madagafcar ; and 


M. Poivre had nothing to beftow upon him | 
but praifes for his good conduét. I was 
particularly acquainted with him, when I 
vifited Madagafcar in 1768, and I can à 
fully certify that he deferved them. M. + 


“Poivre, who honoured me with his friend- 


fhip 
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fhip and confidence, being defirous of pro- 
curing for his celebrated garden at Mont- 
| plaisir, known at prefent by the name of she 
_ King’s Botanical Garden in the Ifle of France, 
the rareft and moft ufeful plants of that _ 
ifland, caft his eyes upon me asa perfon 
proper for making that valuable collection. 
He, indeed, could not have given a richer 
prefent to the colony entrufted to his care. 
‘This able adminiftrator never fuffered a vef- 
fel to depart without requefting the captain, 
or fome intelligent officer, to bring him the 
F wesiows productions of the countries which — 
they were going to vifit ; and this demand 
was always accompanied with proper in- 
ftructions. The garden of Mont plaifir thus 
became, in his hands, one of the richeft 
- nurferies known, fince it contains the moft 
valuable plants of the four quarters of the 
_ world. “Hi 

_ On my arrival at Foulepointe I did not 
| | find 


#3 
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find La Bigorne ; and this difappointment : 


gave me the more uneafinefs, as he was 
particularly enjoined to afford me every 
affiftance in his power to accomplifh the 
object of my miffion. However, after ex- 
amining the whole environs of Foulepointe, 
I fet out to join him at Mananharre, a vil- 
lage fituated at the entrance of the bay of 
Antongil. In my way thither I traverfed 
the ifland of St. Mary, where I remained 


as long as was neceflary for ftudying its 


different produétions ; ; and I did not reach 
Mananharre till the eighth day after my 


departure from Foulepointe. 


La Bigorne received me e with every mark | 


| 
| 


of attention, and gave me a variety of in- 


formation, of which I have been here able 


to infert only a few fhort extra&ts.. With | 


him I vifited the abit interefting places in _ 


the neighbourhood of the great bay of An- 
tongil, and with him I faw thofe aftonifhing 


quar- 
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quarries of rock cryftal, the maffes of 
_ which are fo enormous. as almoft to furpais 
- belief, But let me not lofe fight of my 
object, and proceed to give an account of 
the eftablifhments formed by the French in 
the northern part of Madagafcar. | 
I fhall terminate what appeared to me 
_moft remarkable on this fubje& by an ac- 
count of that of Benyowiki. This large 
eftablifhment, which was formed under the 
adminiftration of M. de Boynes, coft an 
immenfe fum of money ; had no fuccefs; 
and ended in a very tragical manner. 
Benyowfki has been fo much celebrated 
that it may not be here improper to give a 
fhort account of his principal adventures à 
but that I may not venture to fay any thing 
without good authority, I fhall tranfcribe 
_ the memoir which he delivered to the gen- 
© tlemen intrufted with the management of 
the Ifle of France. This memoir was dif- 
perfed 
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perfed fo much throughout the colony, that aq 


it was cafy for me to procure a copy of it. 
L have not made the leaft corrédion in it; 


becaufe I thought it a matter of importance 


to exhibit in every point of view this auda- 
cious man, whofe fcandalous behaviour coft 


millions to France, and brought new cala~ 


mities on Madagafcar. 


LETTER oF BARON D ALADAR, KNOWN | 


AT PRESENT UNDER THE NAME OF 


BENYOWSKI, TO THE GOVERNOR OF. 


THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


“TT is with the utmoft pleafure and 1 


“ eagvernefs, infpired by my zeal and the 
“ defire I have of ferving you, that I proceed 


“ to fatisfy you refpecting what you require 


“ of me. 


“ Born a Hungarian, of the illuftrious 


© family 
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< * family of the birôhé de Benyowiki, 2. 
_  ferved in quality of general i in the armies 
__“ of the emprefs our fovereign. My father 
: “ was of the houfe of Aladar XIII. and my 
-« mother of that of the counts de Rerary : 
“Iam confequently a Pole by extradion. 
“ In 1765, the king of Poland, ele@or of 
_ “ Saxony, being dead, and his kingdom in- 
ce vaded, I went to Warfaw, to fupport 
“the interefts of a prince, in the midft of 
‘ trouble, and of the fubverfion of celebrated 
‘€ ftatutes, and of the firft members of the. 
“ flate. The grandecs of the kingdom had 
been arrefted by a fecret order; and as I 
“was of the party of the prince bithop 
“of Cracaw, and other magnates, a re- 
© queft was made that I might be arrefted 
7 by prince Repnin, the Ruffian minifter, 
_ “ Informed of this defign, and not knowing - 
“ what to do, I repaired, as {peedily as I 
7 ‘could, to a friend of prince Radziwil, 


3 Mi whofe 
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“ whofe protection I folicited. Here I ftaid — 


“€ till the general confederation of Bar was 
* declared, to which being invited by mar- 
‘ thal Pulawfky, I immediately entered into 
“that of Cracaw, under the command of 
* marfhal de Czarnowfky. Being admitted 
“ as an officer into the regiment of Caftres, 
“ T was made a prifoner by the Mufcovites, 
“ who had taken Cracaw. I, however, ran- 
“ fomed myfelf for the fum of two thoufand 
“ ducats, and afterwards entered into the 
pe confederation of Bar, where having ob- 
“ tained the rank of colonel and general, I 
“ ferved againft the Mufcovites, under the 


“ command of Fortality-Svaniecz, and com- 


& bated the enemy, as is proved in the acts ~ 


* of the confederation. ‘The enemy being 


‘* expelled, I received orders to go to. 


Turkey with M. Pulawiky. _ The bacha 
“© of Natolia and Chotyn received me with 


 friendfhip, and gave me affiftance of troops 
2 | ‘ and 
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and money, with which immediately en- 
_ * tering the kingdom of Poland, I fuftain- 
“ed * combat againft the Ruflians, near 
“ Pruth, where I was wounded, and taken, 
I was then carried to Riovia, where I 
** found marfhal Czarnofky, count Potofky, 
“and young Pularfky, with three thou- 
“ fand men, | 
Pré Being afterwards removed to Cazan, I 
“ pañled Nezin and Tuta ; and, by means 
“ of a German furgeon, I tranfmitted to his 
“eminence the prince bifhop of Cracaw, 
“who was at Kaluga, a letter, in which I 
“informed him of my misfortune. The 
“ governor of Cazan, M. Guafnin Sama- 
“ rini, fuffered me, like the reft of the pri- 
** foners, to enjoy my liberty in the city. 

“ On the rsth of Auguft, 1769, I was 
* vilited by a Ruffian officer, who privately 
Ÿ gave me letters from the captive princes, 
* with orders to carry them to Kaluga. After | 


5. “ conferring 
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“ conferring with the principals, and taking 1 
& their advice on this fubje@, I efcaped to 
“ Cazan, by pretending to the governor that. 
“ | had an ardent defire to vifit the copper : 
mines, and afrived without any accident 
at Kaluga, affifted by colonel Bacheme- 
triew, the governor of Fortality, who wad 
of the party of the prifoners. 1 
‘6 | had been appointed to treat perfon- | 


&6 


ally with the princes and magnates 5 and 
: # it was agreed, that, confining myfelf to, 
“4 few expeditions, I fhould fet out for 
“ Peterfburgh. I even repaired, without de- 
“ Jay, to Quorfum, and taking up my quar= 
“ters in the houfe of colonel Soacfek, E 
& finifhed the expedition according to my 
“ engagement. When on the point of re= 
“ turning to Cafan, I was arrefted by orders 
of the emprefs of Ruffia ; and as nothing. 
& certain was known refpecting my private 

& fight, I was fent prifoner to Kaluga, to 
| + which 
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“which I had been difpatched by the 
* princes. a 

“ Having formed a friendfhip with the 
** governor, we entered into a treaty, by 


“ which, with the affiftance of Tuga, we 


engaged to retire into Poland; and the 


de govegnor had difpofed every thing to fa- 
“ cilitate our efcape, when, on the 18th of 


** O&ober 1769, an officer of the guards 


_ “arrived from Peterfburgh with orders to 


“arreft the governor; but the governor 


“prevented him by putting him to death ; 


rs and, feeking fafety by flight, left us all pri- 


“ foners. That very day we were loaded 
& with chains, and conduéted to Peterf- 
“ burgh, where it was impoffible for me to 
“hear any farther news of my companions 
* in adverfity, 

* I was fhut up in the private prifon of 


iy Fortality ; and, on the fourth day after 
_ being obliged to appear before Orlow and 


S 2 6 Czeta 
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“ Czernichew, I was interrogated refpecting 
“‘ feveral points. As they could draw no- — 
“ thing from my anfwerssieren by threats, 
“ they promifed me a pardon, in the name 
« of the emprefs, if 1 would fwear fidelity 
to her majefty, and difcover thofe fecrets 
“ with which I had been entrufted. On my 
“ refufing to comply with thefe terms, I 
“ was remanded to prifon, from which, by 
& means of an officer, I wrote to prince 
“ Lobkowitz, her majefty’s lieutenant; but 
“¢ I received no anfwer. Some days after, 
“having appeared before the commiffion, 


ST was compelled to fign the following a 
‘paper : 


‘€ J, ihe underfigned, acknowledge that I not 
“© only wifbed to break my chains, but that I 
es committed an afjafination, and have been 
‘s cuilty of treafon againf} her Imperial majef- 
“+ ye and abe her majefy, tbrough ber natu- 


be “ral @ 


~ 


- 
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© ral goodnefs, fhall be pleafed to fofien the ri- 
 gour of my fentence, I hereby engage, after 


“ recovering my liberty, never to fet a foot 


“again in the dominions of her majefy, much 
bef to bear arms againft her, 


“ Peterfburgh, Nov. 22d, 1769, © 


~“ Baron Maurice Auguftus Aladar de 
** Benyowfki, 


€ General of the firft confederation.” 


“ After figning this paper, I was fent 


_“ back to confinement ; and on the 24th of 


“* November, at midnight, an officer ap- 

** peared, at the head of twenty-eight men, 
p ) | 7 Ss 

“ who having put irons on my legs, hurried 


‘ me into a carriage, and proceeded towards 


“ Mofcow. I had as my companion in mif- 


“fortune major Vynblat ; and, deprived of © 


ao all nourifhment, except bread and water, 


“ we pafled through Nizney, Kuzmodem, 


# Janfkoy, and Solichanfzky, where the of- 


co Ne a 6 fier, 
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& ficer, who was entrufted with the care of 
é conduéting us, fell ill, which obliged us 


& to remain there fome days. 

‘ On the 28th of December the fame 
“ year, one of the foldiers came and told 
6 me, that a body of guards, who were 
se conduéting fome prifoners, had ftopped at 


# à place not far diftant. As they were in 


‘ our neighbourhood, they wifhed very. 


much to fee people who were unfortunate 


like themfelves ; and prevailed on their 


© officer to conduét them to us in the night- | 


“time. When they arrived, limmediately 


‘© perceived his ferene highnefs the prince 
“ bifhop of Cracaw, whofe tears prevented j 


“him from fpeaking; but we were not 


# long permitted to fee each other. Having 


“ feparated, we purfued our journey, in 


“ company, but in different carriages, as far 


“ a5 Tobolfk, the capital of Siberia. After 
ff a very fhort flay Frs we crofled the dez _ 
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« farts of Tartary drawn by dogs, without 
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hearing any thing of the reft. We fuffered 
much from hunger; and, after traverf- 
ing Siberia, we found fome exiled officers 


of different nations. 


“At length, on the 2oth of May, 1770, 


we reached the port of Ochozk, where we 


were kindly received by Pleniftere, the 


governor. Soon after, two Ruffian officers 


arrived, who faid they belonged to the 


guards of their highneffes the princes de- 


tained at Kaluga, and with whom I formed — 
an intimate friendfhip. 
‘On the 3d of September the fame 
year, we were put on board a fhip, and 
conveyed to the port of Bolfao. On: the | 
24th of December I received a letter from 
the bifhop of Cracaw, by a merchant, 
who tranfmitted it to me. It informed 
me that the princes were removed to the 
northern part of Tartary, towards Ana- 
ae “dy. 
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ss dyo + and that a troop of Ruffian foldiers 


“ were preparing to revolt, in order to re- 


“ Jeafe them. I immediately wrote to ma- 


* jor Vynblat, to inform him what he 
& fhould do to procure us our liberty allo. 
«For my part, I rendered myfelf the friend 
€ of the officer Gurefinim, who never quit- 


«© ted me; and he not only facilitated the 


“ means of my efcaping, but even opened : 


“ his purfe to me, 
é Our affairs were in this fituation when 
“ we were joined by two exiled Ruffian 
- 6 officers, who told me, that near us there 
“ was a prifoner clofely.guarded, who was 


“ fuppofed to be a perfon of great diflinétion, 


& and who had been kept in irons feven | 


‘6 years. No perfon could give us any fa- 


« tisfaétory account of him: we were only 
“told that he was ten or eleven years of 
“age, and that he was entrufted to the 


“€ care of an old officer, who wifhed very 


‘ much 
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much for his deliverance. I conceived 
Ue ahah proje& of gaining the friendfhip 
“ of this officer, who willingly liftened to 
6 my propofals. He revealed to me the 
“name of the prifoner; who was, indeed, 
** of an illuftrious birth; and we concerted 
“ together a plan for his efcape, taking each 
‘ of us an oath that we would exert our- 
* felves to the utmoft to make it fucceed. 
* It was on the 25th of May, that, with 
“ the afliftance of God, we intended to pro- 
cure our liberty at the price of our blood. 
_* As I was the only perfon who underftood 
* how to work a fhip, I was appointed the 
“ chief of the entetprife. The confpiracy, 
** however, being difcovered on the 21ft of 
se April, the governor ordered me to be car- 
“ ried away in the night, for the fecond 
“ time, with an intention of conveying me 
“to fome other place, My brethren : in dif- 


nfs trefs, frightened at this blow, came to me 


“on 
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“on the 26th, and begged me to relieve 
“them. The affair was eafy. The dieute- 
nant, who was on guard ses having 
 caufed arms to be carried privately to his 
& habitation, fupplied me and all my com- 


& panions, at the head of whom I took pof- 


 feffion of the fort on the night of the 29th. 


“ In this action the governor and fome others 
“ were killed in the commencement of the 
& attack, while a few of my people only were 
& flightly wounded. A 


6 Next morning, the foldiers and Cof- 


& facks wifhed to enter {word in hand into 


“the town of Bolfao, the inhabitants of © 


“ which, terrified, after fhe fecond and third 
Fe difcharge of our mufquetry, furrendered 
“ on the 29th of April. I entered trium- 
“ phantly into the town of Kamfchatka, 
‘ and no one appeared to oppofe me. I 
“ immediately fent people to feize the vel- 
« fels which were in the harbour; and went 


“ myfelf 
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# myfelf with fome others to Zamicka, 
_% where I arrefted the fecretary of the Lee . 
« nate, who had arrived from Peterfburgh, 
#6 and obliged him to deliver up all the let= 
: # ters of the chancery. After taking every 
_ thing that belonged to me and two hun- 
dred inhabitants of Kamfchatka, I went 
‘ down to the harbour, where I feized on 
“ three fhips, chofe for myfelf the ftrong- 
* eft, and left the reft difmatted, : | 
À Having freed this veflel, which was 

$6 called the St. Peter, from the ice, I em- 
a barked with every thing neceflary, and. . 
se fet fail on the 12th of May, 1771. [had 
# fixty-feven perfons with me on board, viz. 
“ eight officers, eight married women, and a 
* young woman known by the title of the 
— Princefs: the reft confifted of the crew. 
# In this manner I departed from Kam- 

“ fchatka, and paffing the latitude of 52° 


/ 
66 52; 
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“ 52’, entered the channel of the Kurile. 
& ifles, commonly called Yed/o. 

‘€ Purfuing my courfe towards the north- 
& eaft, I landed on the ifland of Bernighia- | 
& na, fituated to the eaft, under the fifty- 
« fifth degree of latitude, and the ninth me. 
¢ ridian from the port which I had left. : 
“ Here I found M. Ochotyn, with eighty | 
“men. This Polith officer, according to \ 
& what he related, had faved himfelf in the. 
“ fame manner as I, and had eftablifhed 
& himfelf with his crew in thofe American - 
ét iflands called Alentis. He had formed an 
& alliance with the inhabitants of the coun-. 
“ try; and his people had contracted mar- 
“ riages amongft them. In this ifland I 
“ left three of my men; and he gave me | 


“ letters to fhew wherever I might judge it. 


“ On the 26th of May, fteering away a. 


4 neceflary to do fo. 
 confiderable : 
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® confiderable diftance from that ifland, I 
“found the fea covered with ice, which 
“ obliged me on the 2d of June to land at 
“the ifland of Aladar, fituated under the 
* fixty-firft decree of latitude, and the twen- 
“ ty-fecond meridian from Kamfchatka. On 
“the gth of June I again put to fea, and 
** directing my route towards the fouth-eaft, 
“fell in, according to my reckoning, with 
“ the point of the American continent, un- 
“der the fixtieth degree of latitude, and 
“the twenty-fixth meridian from Kam- 
“fchatka. Sailing’ then towards the fifty- 
“ firft degree of latitude, on account of the 
** violence of the wind, I afterwards chang- 
“ed my courfe towards the fouth-weft : 
“and on the 2oth of June arrived at an 
“ ifland known to the Ruffians by the name 
“ of Urum-Sir, or the ifland of Xv, fituated 
“ under the latitude of 53° 45’, and diftant 
15° 58' of longitude from Kamfchatka. 
: | | «“ Here 
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“Here I formed a'friendfhip with the Ames 
& ricans, which induced me to remain fome 
# days amongft them ; but on the 27th of 
“ June I fet fail, fteering fouth-weft, and 
“ kept at fea till the goth, when I difcovere 
‘ ed, in the latitude of 46° 6, and ten de- 
* orees of longitude from Kamfchatka, a land 
“inhabited likewife by Ruffians ; but L 
“ could not go on fhore on account of con= 
“ trary winds, which, notwithftanding all 
‘ my efforts, carried me to a great diftance 
“from it. Having, therefore, formed a 
“ defign of refuming my ancient route, af 
“ ter fuffering a long time from the incon 
“ flancy of the winds, and finding that our 
_ water was exhaufted,- fo that we were 
“ obliged to drink fea-water, rendered potas 
“ ble with flour and whale oil, [ landed, on 
“ the 15th of July, on an ifland, which lies 
in the latitude of 32° 45’, andin longitude 
dé 334° 45' from Kamfchatka. This ifland 


66 was. 
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4 as inhabited, and the beauty of its fitu- 
«“ ation, added to other attractions, induced 
© me to give it the name of Liquoris. I quit- 
* ted it on the 22d, and direéting my courfe 
“ weftward, arrived, onthe 28th, at Kilin-’ 
 gur, a Japanefe port, fituated in latitude 
34° and longitude 343° from Kamfchatka. 
“ This port is clofe to a town and citadel, 
“where we were kindly received by the 
* inhabitants, who gave us a fupply of pro- 
_ “vifions. 

On the 1ft of Auguft I quitted this 
“port, and on the 3d landed at Meaco, 
“ where I was infulted by the Japanefe, 
“ whom I found very untractable. Defir- 
“ ous of proceeding thence to the Philip- 
ee pines, 1 continued my route towards the 
“fouth, and, coafting along fome other 
“*iflands for feveral days, landed in the ifle 
% of Ujona, in latitude 27° 28’, and longi- 
* tude 335°. | 

| 5 Being 


Cr 
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4 Being perfedly well received by thé à 
& people of this ifland, I fpent fome days — 
amongft them: they fupplied me with | 
‘¢ abundance of provifions ; and after a mu 
tual treaty I failed for the ifland of For j 
** mofa. Having entered a port in latitude 
“237115, and longitude 223°, I found i 
“ myfelf attacked by the inhabitants, who | 
“killed three of my men. After avenging | 
“their death, the winds always contrary . 
** obliged me to make for the continent of 
China, coafting along fome {mall iflands 
“known under the name of  Pifcatoria; 
‘ and want of water compelled me to enter 
“by open force into Tana/oa, and to attack à 
‘ the Chinefe, who endeavoured to prevent ~ 
‘me from procuring a fupply. I then © 
“ failed for Macao, a city belonging to her « 
* moft faithful majefty, where I arrived On 
* the 22d of September, 1771. | 

“In this place I was received with every M 


“ mark a 
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‘mark of friendfhip, by the Sieur Salema 
“de Saldanha, the governor, and obtained 
* “¢ permiffion for me and my crew to land; 
but we left our arms in the fhip, in order 
“ that we might excite no fufpicion. Here 
“ I learned that there was a league of friend 
* fhip between eur auguft fovereigns ; and 
“being defirous of keeping a fecret, in 
“ which they were interefted, I afked per- 
** miffion to hoift the flag of his moft Chrif- 
“ tian Majefty, which I obtained. ' 
_“ What can [fay more to your excellency, 
‘< that your own people are not able to in- 
“form you of? Having tranfported my 
“ baggage to the houfe of M. de Robien, 
“ the prefident of the council, now in China, 
** Tembarked, onthe 17th of January, with 
‘my crew, in two trading veflels, and ar- 
6 rived fafe and found in the Ifle of F rance, 
‘ where I have drawn up the prefent rela- 
ff, tion : I beg, therefore, that you would be 
| er “© pleafed 
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“ pleafed to order me a fpeedy pañage ol 
‘ Europe. 

I fhall every where aks aaiiliie thie 
“ favour received from your friendthip, and } 


‘6 fhall be eternally devoted to your fers 


+: 
ñ 


“ vice, ; 
« Tam your Excellency’s © | 
Ifle of France, ; bs 
March 21, 1772.  moft humble fervant, 


“ Baron Maurice Auguftus d'Aladar de 


si Benyowski, 


€ General of the firft confederation.” 


sh 


ONE cannot help sane fome emotions: 
of furprife on feeing that Benyowfki hag 
omitted every thing that might have tended 
to direct navigators in the route from Kam. 
{chatka to China, by the way of Japan 
Nothing.is neceffary but the elements of the | 
nautical fcience to enable one to remark 


foundings and anchorage ; to point: out th 
“eng | 


ae 
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ftrength and direction of the winds; to de- 


termine the variations of the needle ; to fix 


. the fituation of the principal caps and quick- 


fands ; and, in fhort, to give, if not the lon- 


| gitude, at leaft the latitude of the moft re- 


_ markable places. 


The journal of, the pilot, ne with 
the care of the vellel, ought certainly to have 
informed him refpecting all thefe parti- 
culars. 


A traveller of abilities, or only animated 


with a defire of rendering himfelf ufeful, 


~ when he vifited diftant countries, and tra- 


 verfed paflages little frequented by European 


fhips, would not have neglected details in- 


_ difpenfably neceflary to the fafety and im- 


provement of navigation. Benyowtki, how- 


ever, boafted of the extent of his know- 


ledge, and of having difcovered a new route 


for going from Kamfchatka to China : but 


the journal of his voyage, while it proves 


7 a2 that 
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that he was ignorant even of the moft coms — 
mon and technical terms ufed in navigation, ? 
leaves no document, or certain traces of the 
courfe which he fays he purfued. 

This accufation is not made without fuff- ; 
cient reafon. JI appeal for the juftnefs of 4 
it, to all thofe who, like me, faw him arrive : 
from Canton at the Ifle of France. They ‘ 
will all certify, that, with a view to render # 
the account of his adventures more roman- — 
tic, he publicly declared, that in a fmall vef- à 
{el badly equipped, and almoft deftitute of — 
provifions, or rather having nothing to fub- — 
fit on but dried fifh, he quitted, on his de- : 
parture ffom Kamfchatka, the Afiatic coaft | 
in order to go to America. Over and above, À 
this intrepid adventurer was not afraid to À 
afirm before experienced feamen, that he a 


went on fhore on fome unknown land, 


fituated to the north of California. oui 


ftrange affertion gives rife to a multitude € 


“ii objections. | 
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objections. The diftreffed fituation of his 


vellel rendered his narration very improba- 
ble :b efides, the fhort journal which he had 


the imprudence to publith, made no men- 


tion of that land fituated to the north of 


~~ 


California, and much lefs of its produions, 


‘On the laft article, above all, Benyowski 


appeared to be exceedingly embarrafled ; 


and he could find no means of delivering 


himfelf from importunate queftions, but by 


faying that he referved for his court alone, 


the honour of being made acquainted with 


the particulars of his important difcoveries. 


This evafion was not attended with fué- 


cefs. A general map of the world was pre- 


fented to him, and he was defired to trace 


out the courfe of his voyage, after being 
-affured that fuch a flight fketch could not 


_expote him; but Benyowfki refufed. M. 


, Poivre, then intendant of the Ifle of France, 


3 made 


~ 


a8 €: tremely glad that thefe efforts were . 
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made in his prefence, to detect the imps : 
dent impofture of this ftranger. That en- 
lightened adminiftrator prudently avoided 1 
taking any part in them ; but he made ufe… 
‘of this clofe attack to infpire M. de Boynes | 
with a juft and falutary fufpicion of the 
pretended difcoveries of Benyowfki. If, as, 
we fhall fee hereafter, this information did. 
not produce the intended effect, it would 
certainly be highly illiberal to throw out. 
even the flighteft reproaches againft - him, 
on that account. However, the relational 
siven by Benyowiki, of his romantic ad. 
ventures, was fufficient to ruin, in the opie 
nion of the public, this man, who was not. 
afhamed to produce before a generous peo= 
ple a {candalous declaration, in which he 
owned himfelf guilty of an execrable crime. 
This ftranger, faid they, is not a mad+ 
man; and yet he wifhes to perfuade us that 


force and rigorous, means were ufed + ide 
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prive him of his innocence, and to caufe him 
to fign a deed which, while it difgraces and de- | 
4 bafes him, renders him odious and fufpected. 
What expreflion in our language is ftrong 
enough to characterife the unparalleled im- 
_pudence of this ftranger, who thus allowed 
himfelf to fpread .an accufation more de- 
grading to himfelfthan to hisenemies? 
‘Is there a country in the world where 
_ the open acknowledgment of an affaffina- 
tion is the means of recovering liberty? 
What could have been the end of this fcan- 
_dalous declaration ?—Is it not impoflible to 
difcover the motive of it? | 
Whilft I exprefs my fentiments in this 
manner, | am only the faithful interpreter 
of that univerfal fentiment of indignation 
| with which the people of the Ifle of France 
_ were infpired, when they read Benyowfkr S 
Hal relation. It was an objet of 
nf re to every perfon of fenfe ; and if I 


. 0) 174 have. 
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nated tran{cribed it piney, it was merely 


becaufe I thought it proper that the moral | 
character of this adventurer fhould be known. 
I hope I fhall be pardoned for fo often 


beftowing upon him that degrading appella- À 
tion. Benyowfki is not condemned by his ” 


writings alone; there are {till greater charges : 


againft him. 


E{caped from the prifons of Kamfchatka, 
Benyowfki proceeded to China with twenty | 
or thirty prifoners. Scarcely had this ftranger i 
arrived at Canton, when he found among : 
the French there fome individuals, who, 
were fenfibly affected by his misfortunes; | 
and he obtained from the factors and officers — 
of the Eaft-India Company ‘confiderable X 
affiftance for himfelf, as well as for ‘the peo- | 


‘ple whom he pretended to have under his 


command. They even did more for him: 


they engaged M. de St. Hylaire to take She \ 


on board his fhip, and to convey bin 
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- all his fuite to the Ifle of pes: M. deSt. 
| Hylaire, having a rich cargo under his care 
belonging to private merchants, made at firft 
fome hefitation: he was afraid of admitting 
into his veflel fuch a number of ftrangers 
who had broke from the prifons of Kam- 
fchatka ; but compaffion got the better of 
every other fenfation. | When he had, how- 
ever, proceeded to fea, his uneafinefs began 
to be revived with more ftrength ; and very 
juftly, for thefe people had given him fome 
_ caufe to repent of his imprudent generofity. 
‘Thefe adventurers, at the time when they 
embarked, had carefully concealed theirarms. 
M. de St. Hylaire, therefore, when informed 
of this deception, was exceedingly forry 
to have men in his fhip who were perhaps 
in a fituation of giving laws to him inftead 
of receiving them. Thirty or forty pri- 


. foners, armed in a formidable manner, were, 


a 


a ‘tainly, fufficient to alarm him refpedting 
ee ing o the 


x 
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the fate of his valuable cargo. In fo delicate 


and difficulta fituation what courfe could he 
purfue? Ought he to have made ufe of his 
authority to difarm thefe ftrangers? But his 
fhip was weak, and badly equipped—ought 


he in fuch a cafe to have rifked the property — 


of his employers, and to have expofed his 


life and his liberty againft robuft, refolute, 


and enterprifing men, who had every thing 


to gain and nothing to lofe >? The flighteft 
pretence might have given rife to a quarrel, 
and produced an infurre@tion which it was 
prudent to avoid. M. de St. Hylaire 
_ weighed all thefe matters in his mind, like 


a wife man; and, forefeeing his danger, re- 


folved, after mature deliberation, to watch — 


privately all the motions of his paffengers. 


He even did more: he pretended to pay 


great honour, ‘and to fhew much deference 


and refpe& to Count Benyowiki. This ad- 


venturer then aéted the man of ue : 


4. exhau 
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exhaufted all the refources of the moft im- 
pudent impofture ‘to give himfelf a full 
| greater air of confequence ; and by the moft 
ridiculous bravadoes impofed even on his 
companions in misfortune. He openly de- 
clared himfelf to be their chief; his orders 
were punctually executed: he ever afterwards 
commanded as a matter, and they behaved to 
him with the obfequioufnefs of flaves. None 
but thofe who were gentlemen durft {peak to 
him. ‘This is a certain fact. I was told it 
by M. de St. Hylaire and his officers. 
The honours fo prudently paid to Beny- 
. owfki, while they flattered his pride, pre- 
ferved tranquillity and good order in the 
fhip. Subordination, fo neceflary for the 
fafety of navigators, was not interrupted by 
this dangerous man ; and, at length, after 
a fhort and favourable pañage, they ar- 
rived at the Ifle of France. Much praife is 
certainly due to the wife and cautious con- 


*# duct 
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dua of M. de St. Hylaire; for it evidently 
appears that he extricated himfelf, with great 
ability, from a very difficult and dangerous 
fituation. | 

Benyowfki, furrounded by a numerous 
fuite, repaired immediately on his landing 
to the governor of the colony. He no 
_ longer appeared as an unfortunate prifoner, | 
but as the general of an army decorated 
with feveral infignia, and followed by an 
aid-de-camp, whofe rich uniforms announc- 
ed an officer of fuperior diftin@ion. What 
an aftonifhing metamorphofis, or rather 
what a ridiculous farce! Had I not been an 
eye-witnefs of it, [ fhould fcarcely have ven- 
tured to relate it. When the real hiftory 
of thefe adventurers was known at the Ifle 
of France, the general and his brilliant at- 
tendants became a fubject of laughter to 
every fenfible man in the colony. Seatmen 
are feldom  enthufiafts.. Such people re- _ 


quire 
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quire coolnefs to fubdue the elements, and 


knowledge to condu&, from one extremity 


of the earth to the other, thofe large float- 


‘ing caftles, which fecure and protect the 


N 


commerce of polifhed nations. The lives 


of failors, and the fafety of a fhip or fqua- 


_dron, ought not to be entrufted to men too 


_fufceptible of paffion, or whofe imaginations - 


being lively and irregular are apt to be hur- 
ried into fits of delirium. Men of this kind, 
who are fond of, and admire, whatever is 
fabulous or romantic, are common only 
among idle and frivolous nations, or in large 
capitals, where their fatal influence occa- 


fions ftill greater diforders than that of pro- 


_fligates. Such enthufiaftic characters are 


rare in the colonies, and are always deftitute 
of credit and authority. | 

. Benyowfki felt the truth of this aflertion 
in all its bitternefs. He faw, at the fame 
time, of how much importance ta him it 


Was 
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was to immediately quit a country where | 


his adventures and travels excited no enthu- 


fiafm. The more he prolonged his ftay the 


lefs refpect was paid to him. On his de- 
parture for France he threw afide the name 
of Baron d’Aladar, undér which he had his 
therto appeared, and aflumed that of Count 


de Benyowfki : but what is highly worthy j 


of remark is, that, at this epoch, he publicly 


announced that he was going to folicit in 


France the general government of the ifland © 


of Madagafcar. 


This new gafconade occafioned much : 


amufement, and excited no alarm. One | 


muft have had a forefight more than human 


to dread that a hope, in all appearance fo 


chimerical, fhould one day be realifed. [- 


can, therefore, fately affert, that words are 


not fufficient to exprefs thofe fenfations of 


uneafinefs and furprife which filled the. 


minds of the whole colony, when they 
learned 
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learned that Benyowiki had been appoint- 
ed to the important ftation of governor of | 
Madagafcar. I am entirely. unacquainted 
with the feducing arts which this adventurer 
employed to accomplifh his ends: but M. 
Poivre, when he heard this intelligence, faid 
to me: “ We have feen fwarms of locufts 
“ devour, in an inftant, abundant crops; we 
“ have feen two terrible hurricanes threaten 
* the Ile of France with entire defirudion: 
“ Madagafcar ferved to repair the evils 
“ caufed by thefe formidable fcourges ; but, 
‘ in future, the Ifle of France will have no 
“refource. It muft fink under its misfor- 
‘tunes, and perifh if affi@ed with fuch 
“ difafters. Under Benyowfkis govern- 
“ ment, Madagafcar will not fupply this 
lu colony with provifions : we can no longer 
“ have in our diftreffes but diftant and pre- 
“carious fuccours. I have been much ac- 
as cuftomed to fee the fuccefs of impoftors 


°° and 
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‘6 and adventurers: but that of Benyowiki 
 aftonifhes me; efpecially after the letter 
which I wrote refpetting him to M. de 
“ Boynes. I am well aware that every. 


“thing eccentric pleafes and amufes the 


“ multitude, and leads them into every — 


“ excels of credulity ; but who could have 
‘e imagined, that a ftranger, lately efcaped 
“from the prifons of Kamfchatka, and 
_ “ whofe character was blafted by his own 
* writings, would have obtained an import- 
“ ant fituation without my confent? Con- 
‘ nected clofely by my office with the pro- 
“ fperity of the colony, I ought to have in- 
“ fpired him, when he firft {poke to me of 


Li Madagafcar, with a defrébf dethroning 


“the Great Mogul.’ His requeft, without 
“ doubt, would have been granted; and we 

“ fhould have been delivered.” | 
Benyowfki, however, was permitted to 
raife a company of volunteers ; and he 
wifhed 
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_ wifhed that this troop might be dre Ted and 
armed i in fuch a manner as to {pread fear 
and terror among the Malegaches; but by 
this he proved how little he was ace 
quainted with the character of thefe people, 
He then chofe the Bay of Antongil for the | 
place of his principal eftablifhment, though 
that part of the country is ravaged and de- 
folited by peftilential fevers, from the month 
of Oétober to the beginning of May. Na- 
vigators call that fatal feafon the winter. 
No doubt can be entertained that the nox- 
ious vapours, which arife from the woods 
and marfhes, are the real caufe of thefe epi- 
demical difeafes. The inflammable air ‘aha 
putrid exhalations, which proceed in abun- 
dance from water in a ftate of flagnation, 
and corrupted by the remains of vegetables, 
Le the good quality of the atmofpheric 
, during calm weather or great heats. On 
a occalions the air is feldom renewed by 
Ü' | the 
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the fea breezes; the north winds carry 
thefe exhalations along the coafts; and 
drought and tranquillity render their effects 
more fatal. ‘The Malegaches know, in a 
fmall degree, how to preferve themfelves by 
remaining in their huts, or houfes, amidft a 
thick fmoke ; yet the fobereft and moft ro- 
_ buft of thefe iflanders cannot always with- — 
fand the malignancy of the diforder. It a 
is not furprifing, therefore, that the Euro- | 
peans, who are obliged to refide on that 
coaft, fhould fall vidims eto diftempers, | 
which attack even thofe who are feafoned 4 
to the climate. | 

I was witnefs to the entire deftruction of 
a {mall French eftablifhment at Foulepointe, ‘ 
_ about the end of the year 1768. Though i 
affiftance of every kind was fpeedily given À 
‘to the unfortunate people who belonged to. 
it, not one of them could be faved. The. i 
robuft as well as the weak all fell victims # «i 


to. 


% 
ä 
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to difeafe in the courfe of a very fhort 


time. If I beheld this calamity without 
_ fharing the fate of the reft, it was becaufe 


~ the falubrious fea air, with which our veflel 


was furrounded, corrected, in fome degree, — 
the fatal effects of the putrid exhalations. | 
Befides, as foon as the firft fymptoms of the 


difeate appeared in the village, all commu- 


nication with the land, except what was 


indifpenfably neceflary, was rigoroufly for- 
bidden. The crew were no longer allowed 


to have any intercourfe with the iflanders : 


_nor were their piroguas fuffered to approach 


_ our veflel. Without this precaution the 


infection might have been introduced into 


the fhip; and no means could have been 


devifed to check its progrefs. Thofe who | 


intend to frequent this dangerous coaft 


ought not to defpife thefe obfervations, 
the Juftnefs of which is confirmed by a 
multitude of examples. In a word, one 


Ur 2 muft 
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muft either perifh or fly from that un- G 
wholefome climate when the infection - 
breaks out. No part in the northern quar- 
ter of Madagafcar is free from putrid and 
malignant fevers; but thefe cruel difeafes 
do not every year occafion the fame ra- 
vages, Their violence and duration feem to 
depend more particularly on the direction 
of the wind. When it blows long from the 
north, the evil is at its height. There are 
few men robuft and ftrong enough to refift 
the influence of this dangerous wind, which 
prevails only from ‘the end of Oëtober till 
the beginning of May. | 
Benyowfki certainly could not have had 
very juft notions, or accurate accounts, re- 
{pecting the unhealthfulnefs of Madagafcar. 
Yet it cannot be prefumed that the badnefs ¢ 
“of its climate was entirely unknown to him, 
as he had refided fome time at the Ifle of 
i rance, It was obferved even then that he had 


formed 
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formed a defign of foliciting the govern- 


‘ment of it: but this man, accuftomed to 


_ brave every kind of danger, muft not have 


thought fuch an obftacle capable of op- 
pofing the fuccefs of a permanent eftablifh- 


ment. | kes 
However this may be, Benyow‘ki ar- 


rived at the Bay of Antongil, furrounded 


_by a body of troops, fufficient to overawe 


’ the iflanders. His foldiers were furnifhed 


with enormous fabres ; they wore piftols in 


their girdles; and it appeared. as if their 
arms, their helmets, and their uniforms had 
been invented to fpread fear and terror 


amonpgit the natives of Madagafcar. As foon’ 


as he had landed, he took formal poffeffion 


of the ifland, and made himfelf be proclaim- 
ed governor-general. He then traced out the 


plans of feveral fortreffes, with a view of 


rendering himfelf formidable to the Mae - 


gaches, whom he withed to conquer and 


Us fubdue. 
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fubdue. His projeds, however, were nel 


ther founded on juftice, nor directed by a : 


local knowledge of the country. He made 
war upon the Malegaches; exercifed every 
kind of cruelty againft them; and was 
foon execrated as the tyrant of the coun- 
try. The natives frightened fled into the 
interior parts of the ifland ; all commerce 


was fufpended; and Benyowfki deferted 


was known throughout all Madagafcar by 


the name of the wicked white man. 
_ It was, doubtlefs, very eafy to forefee 
that Benyowfki’s eftablifhment would not 


be attended with fuccefs : but fuch abegin- | 
ning would, certainly, appear furprifing, | 
were not the immorality and mifconduét of | 


this adventurer well known. ‘The recep-. 


tion Benyowfki met with in France, and 


his being vefted with unlimited power, mule, 


indeed aftonifh every perfon of fenfe. We 


live in an enlightened age, and, on that ace 


5 3 count, 
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count, it is more difficult to account for the 
French nation thus confiding in, and em- 
: ploying, a ftranger whofe actions were 
. more than fufpicious. Several millions were 
thus facrificed to a falfe and imprudent fpe- 
culation, from which nothing could refult 
but great evils to the Ifle of France, and 
ftill greater to Madagafcar. 

_A fimple recital of fats conveys the moft 
fevere cenfure upon the imprudent confi- 
dence repofed in this adventurer. M. 
Poivre certainly is freefrom all blame on that 
account; for he did every thing in his 
power to guard his country againft the 
danger of being deluded by him. 
| But let us hear the account of an officer * 
of difiin@ion, who has every title to the 
higheft celebrity. I am not allowed to men- 
tion his name; becaufe, being now ab- 
fent, [had not an opportunity of afking 


his permiflion, This officer accompanied 


ur M. de. 
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M. de Belcombe and M. Chevreau when — 
they infpeted Benyowfki’s eftablifhments » 
at Madagafcar. 

When I arrived,”’ fays he, ‘at Foule- 
‘ pointe, on the 17th of September 1776, 


“the population of the villages in the 


“ neighbourhood of the fort had decreafed ; 
“ one half; bloody wars had. defolated the © 


“whole country ; the crops were entirely © 


“ deftroyed; and agriculture was fo much q 
‘ neglected that we could hardly procure Ë 
“ three hundred pounds of rice. A fcarcity 
‘6 of other provilions was equally felt. My 
“ furprife, on this account, was very great; | 
pe for, when I was in the fame fpot three : 
‘¢ years before, I obferved commerce and : 
agriculture flourifhing ; the markets were : 
‘ abundantly fapplied ; and ten large vef- 
“‘ fels found a fufficiency of rice to load — 
them, without any increafe taking place. 
‘t in the value of that neceflary.commodity. \ 


7 “This \ 
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*¢ This large quantity of provifion was folely 
“ deftined for the Hle of France, which three 
. “ fucceffive hurricanes had reduced to a moft 
us alarming ftate of diftrefs. Allthecrops were 
‘6 loft ; a dreadful famine, the inevitable con- 
“* fequence of thefe fcourges, threatened the 
‘€ colony with ruin; and the feverity of it 
_ “ began even to be felt when the fpeedy 
** arrival of thefe ten; veflels, loaded with 
** rice, quieted the uneafinefs of the inhabi- 
‘ tants, in the firft moments of their diftrefs. 
“If, on this occafion as on many others, 
‘6 Foulepointe faved the Ifle of France, we 
‘ could no longer hope for the fame 
“affiftance. The fields were unculti- 
‘# vated, and commerce entirely annihilat- 
“ed. The defpotifm of Benyowfki had 
vs fpread a general alarm throughout the 
€ ifland. The Malegaches in confternation 
# fled from the borders of the fea, and re- 
** tired to the interior parts of the country. 
| # M. de 
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‘M. de Belcombe having affembled — 

“ Yavi, the fovereign of Foulepointe, and 
‘6 the other chiefs of the neighbourhood, 
‘€ afked them if they had any reafon to. 
“complain of the French, and above all 
“of the fifteen foldiers of Benyowski’s 
“legion, who guarded the harbour of À 
“ Foulepointe. Their anfwer to this quef- 
‘ tion was not explicit: they were, doubt- 
“ Jefs, afraid that their complaints would 
‘£ ferve as a pretence for new perfecutions ; 
# and confined themfelves merely to the re- 
“ quefting of a free-trade. M. de Belcombe 
* affured Yavi and the reft of the chiefs, 
*¢ that the French foldiers were kept at Ma- | 
“ dagafcar only to protect and fecure the 
* liberty of the Malegaches ; and he ex- 
& horted them to sale: their lands, and 
“ to live in peace with their neighbours. 
‘ M, Chevreau took an inventory of the. 
t flores belonging to the king; and M. de 
Bel. 
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are Belcombe, before his departure for the 
_“ Bay of Antongil, gave the ftricteft and 
* moft precife orders to the officer who 
_  commanded the detachment, to maintain 
“ difcipline among his troops, and to put — 
“ a fpeedy end to the uneafinefs and alarms 
ff of thele people. 

‘“ M, de Belcombe and M. Chevreau 
** made but a very fhort ftay at Foulepointe. 
* As the principal object of their miflion 
_ # refpeted Benyowfki’s eftablifhment at 
“the Bay of Antongil, they proceeded 
« thither ; and M. de Belcombe appeared 
$ at the head of the troops, as infpector of 
“ the French fettlements in Madagafcar, 

“ J'accompanied M. de Belcombe and 
** M. Chevreau, being ordered by the go- 
& vernor of the Ifle of France to attend 
# them on this fervice. 

__ “ Benyowdski’s audacity aftonifhed me fo 
- much that words can fcarcely exprefs what 


«6 I felt, 
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“1 felt. He at fir received M. Chevreau | 
with haughtineis, and I may even fay im- 
** pudence. | 

& M, de Belcombe appeared fatisfied with 
« the military pofition of the fpot chofen by 
“ Benyowfki for forming his principal ef- 
‘€ tablifhment, to which he had given the 
“name of Louifburgh: but though this 
“ place may be. eafily defended, I know 
‘ none more marfhy and unhealthful. 

“ Louifburgh is fituated on a tongue of 
land which advances three hundred fa- } 
“thoms into the ‘fea. The ground upon 
“which the magazines and houfes are 
“ built is fcarcely four feet above the level 
‘ of the water, in the time of high tides ; 
and even this elevation has been formed 
“by embankments. All the neighbouring : 
“ land is a marfh, which the fea covers at 
certain periods. The fort, conftructed 
“ for the defence and protection of Louif- 


* burgh, 
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“ burgh, confifts of three baftions, each of 
“ which is mounted with one cannon. This 
“ fort is of wood, and is built upon ftakes 
psc driven into the earth. “4 dare venture to 
‘affirm that both it and the houfes are al- 
‘ ready in need of being rebuilt ; for all the 
_ wood was in a ftate of rottennefs, -occa- 
-** fioned by the moifture. The tongue of 
| Jand upon which Louifburgh ftands is 
connected on one fide with Port Choifeul, 
‘6 an excellent harbour, and capable of re- 
« ceiving feveral large vefiels. A fpacious and 
« beautiful river, called by the Malegaches 
i“ Linguebate, gives this tongue of land 
€ the form of a peninfula. The river Lin- 
** guebate is an hundred and eighty fathoms. 
“in breadth; it is navigable; and I fol- 
** lowed its courfe in a boat for the fpace 
‘* of feven leagues. At this diftance it is 
‘6 an hundred and fifty fathoms in breadth. 

‘ On the banks of this river Benyowfki 


© has 
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‘ has conftructed feveral forts, the moft 
“ confiderable of which is, at leaft, equal 
“in ftrength to that built for the defence © 
‘€ of Louifburgh. The banks of Lingue- : 
‘ bate river are only four feet high at its | 
“mouth: but the nearer you approach to. 
6 its fource the more this height increafes. | 
my Be following its fource I was much de- 
“ lighted with the beauty of the neighbour- | 
“ ing fields, which prefent a {pe€tacle highly 
ce interefting. 

‘€ Tat length arrived with M. de Belcombe . 
‘© and M. Chevreau at a place called, by. 
“ Benyowfki, the Plain of Health. Be- 
“tween this place and Louifburgh we vi- | 
é fited feveral {mall forts, and fifteen vil. & 
‘€ Jages. Benyowfki El boafted much to 
‘é us of the happy fituation of this place, 3 
‘which was truly rural ; but we found . 
66 that its denomination was altogether im- 
“ proper. The Plain of Health appeared 


XN 
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“to us to be a very unhealthful fpot, fur- 


“ rounded by mountains, the great height of 


“ which attracts the clouds, and condenfes 


“them into rain. M. de Belcombe re- 


‘ marked to Benyowfki the difadvantages 
‘of this poft: but though they were ob- 
‘* vious, he obftinately refufed to acknow- 
à ledge them. In vain was he fhewn the 
‘“defiles in the mountains, which it was 
**impoflible to guard: he fill perfifted 
“€ that this poft was lefs fufceptible of an 
“€ attack than that of Louifburgh. He main- 
“ tained that a fmall battery, which he cal- 
“ led Fort Augultus, fituated on a peaked 
‘ mount, in the middle of the Plan of 
“ Health, would prote& and defend his — 


 “ eftablifhment in fuch a manner as to re- 


** pel an enemy, however numerous. Iaf- 
“ cended to this fine fortrefs by a paltry ftair, 
‘* confifting of an hundred and fifty fteps, 

“and found it a fquare of eight fathoms, | 


# furrounded 
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‘€ furrounded by palifades abfolutely rotten. 
‘€ Four three-pounders were the formidable 
‘¢ artillery which, on the.one hand, were to 
“¢ prote@ the navigation of the river Lin- 
‘¢ guebate, and on the other to defend the 
‘ grand eftablifhment which he propofed 
‘ to form at the bottom of the fort, and to — 
‘€ which he had already given the name of 
‘the Town of the Plain of Health. 

‘¢ This town confifted, when we faw it, 
** of a magazine fifty feet in length, and thir- 
‘6 ty in breadth; and of two other fmaller 
4 edifices, one of which was intended for: 
‘© an hofpital, and the other for barracks. © 
‘6 M, de Belcombe, in my prefence, afked 
‘ Benyowfki, if he had nothing more to 
“thew him. Benyowfki, without being 
‘in the leaft difconcerted, replied, My forts 
“protect the navigation of the import- 
‘ ant river Linguebate, and the free navi- 
‘ sation of this river renders me abfolute 


‘6 matter 
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** mafter of the adjacent country. Have I 
‘ not in this rendered a very eflential fer- 
‘vice to France? Could any thing more 
4 be expected from the forces and funds 
‘which were at my difpofal ? Would an- 
“other in my place have done more ?— 
‘* Would he have done as much? M. de 
à Pr HonRe {miled, and faid, You fent word, 
‘ governor, to the minifter of the marine, 
“ that you had laid the foundation of a 
_ “ large town, which you called the Plain of 
Health. Where i is that town ?— What is 
“ become of it ?—Has it difappeared ? for I 
“fee nothing here but a few miferable 
“* huts. 
“To this embarraff ing queftion Beny- 
“ owfki replied, that his funds had failed. 
_“* My citadel, added he, has coft more than 
** T expedted. It was neceflary that I fhould 
‘6 firf pay attention to the fafety of the town, 


* the plan of which I will now thew you: 


X “ this 
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* this projet is not a chimera ; it will be 
‘6 carried into execution as foon as I can i 
‘6 procure funds fufficient to undertake it. | 
«6 But your citadel, faid M. de Belcombe, À 
ce is a fmall pitiful battery, commanded on ! 
“all fides by the high mountains which M 
js furround it: this battery of four three- 1 
« pounders, placed on the fummit of 2. 
ét {mall mount, can never anfwer the end à 


iy 


‘6 you propoie. Befides, I here come from 
‘6 France, by orders of the minifter, to in 
ce fpeét your labours, and I cannot avoid 
6 making you acquainted with my reflec- 
<* tions. Permit me to afk you another quef : 
é tion, no lefs interefting— Where is that 
«6 orand highway from Louifburgh to Boms 
€ betoc? Enable me, I pray, to give af 
‘ account of it to the minifter. You have 
« explained the advantages of it to him in 
«the minutelt manner. You ‘have told 


66 him that this communication of the calle 
- en | 
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“ern with the weftern fide of the ifland 
é muft make you fovereign, as one may 
à fay, of the African coaft, becaufe the port 
“of Bombetoc is feparated from Africa 
< only by the channel of Mozambique. 
“ That this wild country, interfected by 
“ high mountains, forefts, and rivers, fhould : 
“not have thrown obftacles in the way of 
* your project, is to me a matter of aftonith- | 
“ ment and furprife, | 
“That route, faid Benyowtki, is traced 
‘ out: this is a. fa that cannot be con- 
“telted. I fhall fhew you an itinerary, 
“and dire€tions to be purfued for traver{- 
ing that chain of mountains which fe- 
‘ parates the eaftern from the weftern 
‘ coaft. You mutt leave on the fouth the 
a ch high mountain of Vigagora, and follow, 
la few deviations excepted, the road fre- 
*Squented by: the : iflanders, when they 
#fcome from. the. eoalt of Bombetoc to the 
ee X 2 | ‘6 Bay 
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“ Bay of Antongil. Some labour will be, 
“ doubtlefs, neceffary to render this road 
& more practicable ; but the prefent feafon, 
“and my fituation with regard to the 
& iflanders, will not permit me, for fome 
‘time, to engage in that undertaking. If 
vou wifh, however, to explore this route, 
«© [ will accompany you; and you will 


then fee what difficulties I muft experi- 


| ence, before I can overcome thofe obfta- : 


& cles which are to be furmounted. 


« M. de Belcombe had neither leifure — 


© nor inclination to undertake a long and 
“ difficult journey acrofs the ifland of Ma- 
‘€ dagafcar, and he rightly conjectured that 


- “ Benyowfki had not made the propofal 


« but from a certainty of being refufed. 


‘© M. de Belcombe thought it his duty to. 
« obferve, that he was commiffioned to in- 
“ {pet works executed, and not works pro- 


fics ie hes Proceeding then to a new quef- 
“tion, | 
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“tion, he afked him why he had ceafed to 
“fend rice and oxen to the Ifle of France, 
cé The wars which I have had to carry on 
“againft the iflanders, faid Benyowiki, 
“© have deprived, and {till deprive me, of 
“the provifions neceflary for my own 
“ people. In fuch a fituation, how could I 
“ {end fupplies to the Ile of France? You 
 muft readily fee that it was impoffible. EL 
“can with equal eafe juftify the wars I 
‘ have undertaken. I affemble a palabre, 
** and propofe to the iflanders plans calcu- 
“ lated to promote their advantage. They, 
ss however, not. only reject them, but the 
“ chiefs have the infolence to threaten me. 
“They even do more: a fignal is given 
“for deftroying me; feveral mufkets are | 
“ difcharged at once ; and I efcape, almoft 
** miraculoufly, from this imminent danger. 
‘ Being vigoroufly fupported by my foldiers, 
“ Fdifperfe the multitude, and frighten them 

Dae ‘ by 


AE) 
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€ by fome cantion ions which I order to … 
‘6 be diféhargèd from the fort. I infift on 
‘6 having the heads. of thofe chiefs who | 
‘© made an attémpt on my life, in the middle 
& of a folemn aflembly ; but this'is refufed. : 
& [then call to my affiftance the Samba- 
cé rites, a people who live on the banks of i 
tf ri river Manaharte : five huädred! oF il 
#' mee warriors range themfelvés under my He 
a ftandards,: and enable ‘me to punifh arid Fe 
cc fubdue my dangerous neighbours. Being © i 
«« compelled to fue for peace, the articles | i 
66 of a treaty were formally agreed on and k 
é fan€tioned in a grand cabar or palabre ; | 
‘tthe ufüal ceremonies were obferved ÿ 14 
ss rewarded the Sambarives when Ti dif-# 
*¢ ified them ; I promifed to protect and à 
“defend them againft the enterprifes of 


ce thelr enemies; and I exhorted them to 


cultivate their lands, as the fpeediett. : 


mo "mee of sis à thofe evils which had 
4 beeg 
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** been occafioned by our diffenfions. Thefe 


“ evils are undoubtedly great ; the country 


“is laid wafte; the principal part of the 
* villages prefent nothing to the fight but 


“« heaps of afhes ; the lands are left unculti- | 


** vated ; and a famine has been the necef- 


“ fary confequence of all thefe diforders. 


‘ Peace and tranquillity, however, are about 


“to bereftored: the.iflanders, more timor- 


“ ous and fubmiflive, will apply to agricul- 
“ture; and will repair thofe misfortunes, 
“ which they have brought upon themfelves 


“ by their odious and criminal plot againft 


a man who knows how to make himfelf 


“ be feared and refpected. The authority 


nice with which I am invefted fhall never lofe 


“its force in my hands; I will never fuffer 


“ it to be defpifed; I will enforce obedience. 
“Every military man muft approve my 


‘ conduct, and adopt my principles. The 


 “ whites ought never to truft to the friend- 


Ne ‘ fhip 


À à 


de 
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“ fhip of the blacks; they ought not even 
“ to demean themfelves fo far as to feek for 
“it, Tama foreigner, and on that account 
“ ought to exert myfelf the more in order 
“ to procure refpeét to the French flag. My 
6 adminiftration will reftore to it that degree 


“ of weight which the weaknefs of my pre- 


& deceflors made it lofe. 
“the fubflance of Benyowfki’s converfa- 
‘ tion. He added invectives of every kind 


‘ againft the iflanders, whofe character he 


“ delineated under the blackeft and falfeft - 


** colours. 
“We judged that an abfolute want of 


“ provifions was the only motive which had 


“ determined him to preferve peace. The 
‘“‘ hatred and refentment of this revengeful 
‘€ man had given way only to the moft ur- 
sent neceflity. M. Belcombe, being much 
“ alarmed on this account, endeavoured to 
“ infpire Benyowfki with jufter and more 

‘ humane 


Such almoft was © 


À 
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« humane ideas; and, though he was 
“convinced of the inutility of his exhorta- 
“ tions and efforts to render the peace dur- 
‘ able, he refolved, on his return to Louif- 
“ burgh, to make a new treaty, in order to 
“convince the inhabitants of Madagafcar | 
“that he entertained fentiments truly pa- 
er eihie. 

** Benyowfki violently oppofed this plan, 
“which M. de Belcombe had formed, of 
“again aflembling the iflanders, for the 
‘ purpofe of confirming the peace ; and he 
“ endeavoured to prove, that the holding of 
“a new palabre would be attended with 
** great inconveniences. His remonftrances 
“ however were of no avail ; the afflembly 
“ was held on the fecond of Otober 1776; 
but it was not numerous, and confifted 
“ only of an hundred and fifty of the na- — 
& tives. M. de Belcombe, on this occafion, 
“ renewed the treaty ; exhorted thefe peo- 

‘gle. 
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a ple to cultivate their lands: to avoid all 
‘ caufe of, difcord among themfelves ; and 
“ affured them that. the French eftablifh- 


“.ment at the Bay. of Antongil ; had AO 


‘ other object in view than that of fecur- 
ing to them happinefs and tranquillity. 
“ Sell, faid he, what provifions you can 
€ fpare to the French, and they will pro- 
“ tect, you. : Your enemies will then. no 
“ longer dare toattack you ; and you may, 
‘in, future, apply to. commerce and agri- 
culture. with the greateft fafety. It is but 
“ doing juftice-.to.M. de Relcombe to 


© obferve,. that. he neglected .no means | 


..¢. which. were likely. to re-eftablith concord 


“and confidence among the iflanders;, but 


“¢ every, hope of profperity was .chimerical, — 


“as long as the French fettlements were 
a under, the direction Of Benyowiki. ‘Thea 


sé + iflanders remaine ed motionlefs, and feemed 4 


“ friend- 


Me to, be infenfible to all the teftimonies of À 


44 
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*«friendfhip and aflürances of good will 
‘* which were given to them. Benyowtki 
poss appeared to me very much chagrined at 
“ the infinuations thrown out again{t his 
“condué. This was very. evident ; for 
M, de, Belcombe ; wifhed' that his fen- 
‘“ timents might not. be. mifunderftood, 
_ “though he always behaved to the governor - 
“ with that deference and refpe& which are 
ss neceflary for preferving fubordination, 
“ Before our departure. from Madagafcar, 
“I had a converfation with Benyowiki, 
* on the little advantage which France. was 
“ likely to derive from the eftablifhment 
‘at the Bay of Antongil. You are right, 
“ faid he, in your opinion; but a leffon 
“ which has coft two millions of livres, 
“js not too dear to teach. your nation, 
“that it-ought to have allowed me a fqua- 
“ dron of fhips, with two millions of livres 

“ for my annual expenditure. Had it then 
Bon | ‘S Lene 


LA 
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** fent fix hundred recruits every year, if 
 fhould have raifed in the courfe of twen- 
“ty years a flourifhing and formidable co- 
~lony. I obferved to him that the coun- 
“ try was unhealthful ; and that five in fix 
“of the people fent thither fell victims to 
“ the infalubrity of the climate. In anfwer 
“to this, Benyowfki replied, that by clear- 
“ ing confiderable tracts of land, during the 
€ favourable feafon, difeafes might be pre- 
“ vented, and that the Plam of Health was 
6 a healthful fpot, whatever M. de Bel- 
“combe might fay to the contrary. If 


“ [have loft a great many people, conti- 


& nued he; and if the eighty who remain, | 


“ are either fick, or in a ftate of convalef- 
Ve cence, this deplorable fituation, in which 
“ vou find me, is to be afcribed to the war 
‘6 ] was obliged to undertake againft the 
€ iflanders, and ftill more to my refiding at 
‘6 Louifburgh. Befides, it is always much 


3 Mu 
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“* eafier to conquer a colony belonging to 
“an enemy, than to eftablifh one. I agreed 
“with him in this idea ; and quitted him, 
** much aftonifhed at the confidence re- 
‘ pofed by the French PRE in the 

“ projects of this foreigner. 

“On our arrival at the Ifle of France, 
“ that colony began to be in want of pro- _ 
“vifions, The refources of Madagafcar 
‘* had abfolutely failed. It was neceflary, 
therefore, to fend fhips to the Cape of 
© Good Hope; and heavy complaints pro- 
* ceeded from every quarter, in order to 
‘ open the eyes of the miniftry refpecting 
“the mifconduét of Benyowiki.” 

The journal from which the above ac- 
- count is extracted proves, that the eftablith- 
ment formed at the Bay of Antongil was 
not fulceptible of being preferved. 

At the time when it was infpeéted by M. 
de Belcombe, M. de Boynes was not mi- 


nifter 
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nifter of the marine. M. Turgot had fucs 


ceeded to that office; and under the admi- | 


niftration of this prudent minifter fuch an 
eftablifhment could not be fupported. Vain 
efforts were made to avert the ftorm,. for 
impoftors every where find protectors ; but 


fentence was pronounced ; and if it was not 


put in execution till the adminifiration of » 


his fucceflor, it. was becaufe M. Turgot did. 


not remain long enough in office to pay | 


particular attention to this part of his duty. 


This illuftrious man, whofe eminent talents | 
$ 


raifed him far above the generality of his 


cotemporaries, knew from M. Poivre, that. 


Benyowfki was a dangerous adventurer, | 


who had rendered himfelf the tyrant and 


fcourge of the natives of Madagafcar. Hav- 


ing juft then returned to Europe, I learned 


that Benyowiki had made a conquelt of. the 
ifland of Madagafcar ; and ‘I heard his 


courage and abilities every whexe extolled. 
A I was 


. 


| 
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I was affured that he had built towns and 
fortrefles; that he had conftru@ed a grand 
road from Louifburgh to Bombetoc ; and 
all thefe reveries ferioufly propagated were 
fo much believed, as to become a fubje& of 
wonder and converfation in the city. One 
was {carcely allowed to doubt ‘the truth of 
thefe ridiculous fables; and M. Poivre him- 
felf was obliged to undeftake the tafk of re- 
futing them. In the meantime Benyowfki, 
difgraced, arrived in Paris, where he endea- 
voured to confirm the reports which ‘Had 
been fpread of his brilliant exploits in Ma- 
. dagafcar. He complained loudly of the 
injuftice of the adminiftration of the Ifle of 
France; and was at length able, if not to 
juftiry himfelf, at leaft to obtain new re- 
wards. He then infinuated himfelf into 
favout with Dr. Franklin: this fais in- 
conteftable, ‘as T was än ‘éye-witnels-6f ‘it; | 
“but I cannot ‘reproach’ myfelf with ‘having 
{fuffered 
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fuffered that celebrated man to be ignorant 
of what I knew-refpecting this adventurer. 
Benyowfki, however, went to America, 
where he had fcarcely arrived when he 
is again formed a project of getting poflefhon 
of Madagafcar ; and with that view pro- 
ceeded to the Bay of Antongil, in an Ame- 
rican veflel. Iam not acquainted with the 
objet of this expedition ; but I know that 
M. de Souillac, the governor of the Ifle of 
France, fent, on the gth of May 1786, a 
veffel, called the Louifa, commanded by 
Vifcount de la Croix, to oppofe Benyowfkrs 
enterprifes ; and caufed a detachment of 
fixty men from the regiment of Pondi- 
cherry, under the orders of M. Larcher, a 
captain of infantry, to accompany him. 


M. Mayeur, alfo, the principal factor, em- 


barked in the fame veffel, in order to give — 


M. Larcher every information neceflary to 
countera&t the views of Benyowiki; for it 
was 
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was known, that he had feized a magazine - 


_ belonging to the king at Angoncy, a village 
fituated to the north of the Bay ef An- 
tongil. | 

The Louifa caft anchor at Foulepointe on 
the 17th of the fame month ; and Count 
de la Croix, after procuring fuch provifions 
as he flood in need of, quitted that port and 
proceeded to Angoncy. He arrived there on 
the 23d; but inftead of anchoring in the bay, 
the entrance of which is difficult, and the 
‘fituation badly laid down in charts, he chofe 
rather to anchor at the diftance of half a 
league from the fhore, in the bay of the 
eaftern cape near to that of Angoncy. When 
the veflel was fafely moored, M. Larcher 


prepared to make good a landing ; and fome 


boats well manned, and having, each two 
pieces of cannon in their bows, advanced 
towards a part of the coaft where no obftacle 
appeared to interrupt them: but when the 

Y people 
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people were juft ready to go on fhore, a 
volley from Benyowfki’s troops left them : 
in no doubt refpecting the hoftile intentions ; 
of that adventurer.. A few cannon fhots, ; 
however, difperfed the enemy, who were, 
feen retreating into the woods; and after — 
they had difappeared, a defcent was effected 
without impediment or diforder. M. Lar-ll 
cher, at the head of his men, wifhed to | 
march directly towards Benyowfki's fettle-. 
ment; but he was unwilling to entangle 
himfelf in the thick woods, where it would £ 
have been impoflible for him to make ufe 
of his artillery... The iflanders therefore, « 
who ferved him as guides, conducted him 
by a more open route, which would, how=“ 
ever, have prefented infurmountable obfta 
cles had it been guarded and defended. 

M. Larcher had five marfhes, and a bade. 
bridge, ninety feet long, to crofs, before he. 


could arrive at Benyowfkis fettlement. It 
| | may 
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may be readily fuppofed that he would 
not have purfued this route had he been 
acquainted with the danger of it ; but Beny- 
owfki was fo little afraid that any one 
could march by fo difficult a road, that he | 
had negledted to cut down the bridge which 
tendered it paflable. This negligence is 
inconceivable in a man who expected an at- 
_ tack: for it was afterwards known, that 
“he openly faid, “The people of Foulepointe 
“ will foon come to afk reftitution of the 
“ magazine I have feized: I am glad of it; 
“ for they will fave me the trouble of go- 
“ing to attack them at Foulepointe.” 
When M. Larcher had paffed the bridge 
with his artillery, he diftin@ly heard the 
noie of people at work. A little while after 
the advanced guard announced that he faw 
La red flag, which is the ordinary fignal for 
engaging in this ifland. M. Larcher im- 
“mediately ordered his men to infpe& their 


a 2 ., afms, 
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arms, and to prepare for marching towards + 
the enemy in order of battle. Fifty houfes à 
were then perceived, all regularly placed in 
a line, one of which, larger and higher than 
the reft, was judged to be that of Benyow- 
fki. They had not yet feen the fort, as 
the view of it was intercepted by a {mall — 
grove of trees: but as foon as they diftin- ! 
guifhed it, they obferved about an hundred | 
men who were retiring to it with precipi- 4 
tation. | 
This fort, fituated on an eminence, and À 
furrounded by ftrong palifades, was defended » 
by two four pounders and a few fwivels. As 
_ foon as Benyowfki judged that the French. 
were near enough, he ordered his men, 
to fire the cannon. The firft.difcharge was ; 
with bullets; the fecond with grape thot 4 
and the third with {mall balls. ‘Thefe three 
difcharges were fupported by a brifk fire of 
| mufketry ; but notwithftanding this de= 


à . .' fencell 
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fence, the French continued to advance in 
good order. When the commanding officer 
thought that he was at a proper diftance 
from the enemy, he ordered them to return 
Benyowkki’s fire. This fingle volley proved 
decifive: Benyowtki received a wound in the 
_ breaft with a ball, which put an end to his 
exiftence, at the moment when he was juft 
applying a match to a cannon loaded with 
grape-fhot. Luckily the priming did not 
3 catch fire: had this cannon been difcharged, 
it would certainly have occalioned great dif- 
order among the French ; and might have, 
perhaps, caufed their expedition to mifcarry. 
They were in a fituation where it was ne- 
_ ceflary for them either to conquer or perith ; 
_they were deprived of every means of being 
: fupported ; all communication with the 
coaft was cut off; and they were inclofed 
in fuch a manner, that it would have been 
impoflible for them to regain their veffel. 


1 Inme- 
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Immediately after Benyowfki's death, the 1 
fort furrendered at difcretion. The greater 
part of the iflanders faved themfelves over 
the palifades ; and no attempt was made to À 
ftop them. ‘The objet of the expedition — 
was. accomplifhed ; and M. Larcher had ! 
fri@ orders to treat the inhabitants of the bi 
country with humanity. Some of them, ) 
who joined the whites, laid down their « 
arms, and furrendered themfelves prifoners ; # 
but they were the fame moment releafed, i 
and reftored to their full liberty. This ge- } 
nerous behaviour induced the chief of An- : 
goncy to come to requeft peace, and ta 


throw himfelf under the proteétion of the 


French. He prefented to M. Larcher an ' 


old Portuguefe woman, and the Baronefs 4 
d’Adefcheins, the widow of an officer who à 
dat followed Benyowfki to Madagafcar. 7 
Thefe two women had fled for fhelter to the © 
chief ; and it was in compliance with their | 


€ ntrea» À 


LT 
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entreaties that he delivered them into the 
hands of the French. This chief complained 
bitterly of Benyowtki’s tyranny. He faid 
he had reigned over that fertile part of the 
country where he was eftablifhed with a 
rod of iron; that he plundered the inhabi- 
tants without nfercy; and deftroyed, through 
fear, the fruits of their induftry. He was 
continually adding new taxes to the bur- 
thens which he thought proper to impofe 
on them; and he violated, in an outrageous 
manner, the moft refpected ufages and cuf- 
toms. Their vain remonftrances were re- 
jected with harfhnefs. In treating them 
as flaves, and fubje@ting them to the moft 
galling yoke, he wifhed to make them lofe 
even the hopes of recovering their liberty. 
Thefe people were fubmiffive to his ca- 
_ prices: his confummateandacity, hiscunning, 
_ and ftill more the impetuofit y of his cha- 
ra@er, had rendered him abfolute mafter of 


Lie Mada~ 
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Madagafcar ; and, at the time when he was 
killed, he was preparing to drive the French 
from the ifland, and even to turn their 
kindnefles againft themfelves, 

Generous nation, but too eafy to be de- 
luded, ceafe to give way ta that enthufiafm 
which has involved you in fo many evils, | 
Remember that the Malegaches have {till to 
reproach you for abandoning their country 
to pillage, and to the tyranny of an adven- 
turer, who was in every refpect, unworthy 
of the reception with which you honoured 
him. You entrufted to this foreigner fe- 
veral millions of money, and objects of the | 
utmoft importance. You granted him re- 
wards and marks of difiinGion referved — 
for your moft zealous defenders ; but what 
gratitude did he fhew for them? He took | 
up arms againft you; he fired upon your … 
troops; he plundered your magazines. 
Had not inconfiftency and imprudence pre- 


_fided 
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fided over all his actions, he would have 
found means to prevent you from carrying 
on commerce, or having any intercourfe 
with Madagafcar, 

The Malegaches, exhaufted by inteftine 
wars, had loft, during the adminiftration of 
Benyowiki, almoft all their good qualities ; 
they were become bafe flaves, devoted to 
the caprices of a ferocious and intraétable 
mafter. Under him the lands remained 
uncultivated ; agriculture was neglected ; 
and commerce interrupted had converted 
into a defert, a country once fertile and 
flourifhing. This artful man had fpread 
the feeds of hatred and difcord among the 
iflanders ; and his haughty and difdainful 
gait united with his impudence and im- 
pofture to overawe the multitude. Through 
features which difplayed pride and dupli- 
eity, one could fill diftinguith a ferocious 
alpect, capable of intimidating the moft 

| intrepid, 
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intrepid. The events of his life have been 
only a long feries of crimes and villanies ; 
and his death was a juft punifhment for his 
infamous treachery. It was neceflary either 
to deliver Madagafcar from the yoke of 
this tyrant, or to abandon the colonies of 
the ifles of France and Bourbon. | 

Fhefe favage people had neither fufficient 
knowledge nor fpirit to recover, by them- 7 
felves, their loft liberty; and how could 
they avoid and efcape from the fnares with | 
which Benyowfki had artfully furrounded 
them? This common enemy found means 
by his duplicity to create divifion amongft 
them. As the French therefore, through 
their enthufiafm, were the authors of all 
the .evils which they experienced, juftice 
and equity would have obliged us to go 
_to their affitance, even had not the intereft 
ef our commerce rendered it neceflary, 
But I have already proved that the Ifle of 


6 France 


France depends in a great meafure for its 


fubfftence on the Ifland of Madagafcar, 


and this dependence is abfolute in the time 
of great calamities. The Cape of Good 

Hope affords refources then which are dif- 
| tant, expenfive, uncertain, and, in every 
refpect, infufficient. It is doubtlefs much 
to be wifhed that fome fixed and perma- 
nent eftablifhments could be formed in this 
part ; but I have fhewn that the infalubrity 
of the air is an obftacle which cannot be 
furmounted without facrificing the lives of | 
a great number of men. From the month 
of May, however, till the end of Oétober, 
thefe fhores may be frequented without dan- | 
ger. This is the period moft favourable 
for commerce; it is likewife the time of har- 
‘veft ; and provifions of every kind may be 


then procured, 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NORTHERN PART 
OF MADAGASCAR. 


THE northern part of Madagafcar is 


much more fertile in productions of every 


kind than the fouthern part. For this 
reafon it is more frequented by Euro- 
pean veflels; but the interior part of the 
country has never yet been vifited. When 
de of France, I in vain endeavoured 
to procure fuch information as might ena- 
ble me ta write a defcription of it. On 


this fubje&, Bigorne could only give me 


fome vague and uncertain ideas, ‘which it | 


was difficult to make any ufe of. It was, 
however, from what he told me that I drew 
out, at Manaharre, a fhort memoir, which 


afterwards ferved as a bafis for Benyowiki, 


to propofe the forming of an eftablifhment. 


at the Bay of Antongil This memoir 
| contains 
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contains the itinerary of the iflanders, who | 


go from Bombetoc to that bay; but no- 


thing remarkable is to be found in it, except 
an account of the numerous difficulties 
which occur in that paflage. If the Male- 
gaches furmount thefe difficulties, it is 
merely becaufe they are much nimbler, and 
more inured to fatigue, than the greater 
part of the Europeans. The-high moun- 
tains of Vigagora, which muft be traverfed, 


prefent, at every ftep, obflacles capable of 


ftopping men the moft accuftomed to brave 


dangers of every kind. Whoever may be 
obliged to undertake a journey by this rug- 
ged way, ought, if he is prudent, to furnifh 
himfelf ‘with ropes and poles to climb the 
fteepeft places. I know by experience how 
neceflary fuch precautions are, for I have 
made ufe of thefe helps more than once 
when travelling in thofe mountains. When 
I found myfelf furrounded by rocks, 4 

| | {mall 


= 
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{mall cord held by my guides revived my 
courage, and facilitated an accefs to the 
higheft precipices. Silk cords are prefera- 
ble to thofe of hemp, becaufe they are 
ftronger and much lighter. Dr. Franklin 


propofes paper kites, to enable people to 


crofs rivers, the currents of which may be 
rapid. This method might, doubtlefs, be 


of utility in certain circumftances to thofe 


who cannot fwim well. Thofe, however, 
who are unacquainted with that ufeful art 
may, by means of bamboos faftened to a 
long rope, crofs very rapid rivers when they 
have in their fervice vigorous iflanders and 
good [wimmers, who by this fimple appa- 
ratus can draw them from the one bank to 
the other. With prudence and induftry 
man may furmount great obftacles: there 
are few above his genius when he has 
learned early to attempt to overcome fuch 
difficulties. | | 


In 
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- In the forefts the compafs is his guide 5 


and, every where elfe, mechanics furnithes 


“him with the means of efcaping from the 


moft difficult fituations. Thefe means vary 
according to circumftances ; but it would 
be improver here to enter into farther de- 


tails on this fubje&. I mutt, however, 


 obferve, that a kind of hammoc like thofe 


employed in the colonies for carrying wo- 
men and children, would be of infinite 


utility to thofe who travel in thefe wild 


countries. This hammoc mut be licht 


and water-proof; it fhould be made there- 
fore of very ftrong canvas, covered with 


gum elaftic diffolved in linfeed-oil, a kind 


of varnifh ufed for confining the inflam- 


mable air in balloons. Such a hammoc 


may be employed, not only as a bed, by ful- 


pending it between two trees; but, by 


means of a bamboo, it may be converted 


alfo into a vehicle for tranfporting the tra- 


vellér 
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veller from one place to another when he 
finds himfelf fatigued: and becaufe the 
canvas, on account of the varnifh, is impe-+ 
netrable to water, the hammoc becomes a 


real pirogua, the advantages of which are 


fo obvious that it is unneceflary to explain 


them. | 

The place moft frequented by the Euro- 
peans in the northern part of Madagafcar, 
is called Foulepointe ; but the natives give 
it the name of Voulou-Voulou. The har- 
bour is furrounded by a reef of rocks, 
which break the force of the waves, and 
fhelter fhips from heavy feas. The fhores 
of it are very bold, and the leaft depth of 
the water is twenty-three feet at low tides. 

The reef, which confifts of coral rocks, 
is joined to the main land, and ftretches 
N.N.E. whilft the coaft ftretches N. N. W. 
The entrance of the harbour, which is 
on fhe north fide, is about fi ty fathoms im 


breadth, 
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breadth. The depth of the bafin is about 
fifty fathoms: it is capable of containing 
ten large vellels, which may anchor alone- 
fide of each other i in from thirty to thirty-_ 
five feet of water. The ground is fure ; 
| | but, in the winter feafon, the entrance is 
À fhut by a thifting fand-bank, which is diff. 
: pated when the fouth-eaft fucceed the north. 
winds or calm weather. The fea never 
… rifes or falls more than four or five feet at 
the time of {pring or neap-tides. During 
the latter the reef of rocks appears above 
_ the water ; and abundance of natural pro- 
ductions may be then found on them, fuch 
as moflés, ‘marine plants, black coral, valua- 
ble madrepores, fea ftars, infects, and fhells, 
which by the variety of their form, and the 
: brilliancy of their colours, ferve to orna- 
ment the cabinets of the curious. ‘The 
mouths of the rivers here are bordered with 
angles which are loaded with oyfters of 


2% an 


an excellent tafte. Thefe oyfters adhere to 
the branches, and form clufters of the moft 
fingular and remarkable figures. At a little 
diftance from thofe parts which the fea 
covers, there are found veins of a kind of | 
“fand different from that of the fhore, and 
which appears to have experienced a femis 
vitrification. This fand is intermixed with 
ftones of a foft friable nature, interfperfed 
with an infinite number of fmall fragments 
of natural glafs. Foulepointe, according to 
the obfervations which I made, lies i lati- 
tude 17° 40’ 20”, and longitude AT 30e 


During my ftay here Reaumur g thermo- 


meter never rofe above twenty-feven de- 
grecs, and never fell lower thes fifteen, | 


‘The barometer experienced very Jittle va | 


riation, and always between twenty-eight 


inches two lines and twenty-eight inches* 


five lines. 
Ships can procure at Foulepointe provi=. 


fons 


; 
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fions of every kind in abundance, and at a 
low price. The markets are well fupplied 
| tied commerce experiences rio check or 
reftraint on the part of the Europeans. 
Some years ago the people of Foulepointe 
refufed to fell hogs and pigs, becaufe an old 
man who lived at the diftance of four 


leagues from the port, and who was ac- 


counted a forcerer, had forbidden them. 


This Ombiafle pretended that they would 
be threatened with great misfortunes if 
they did not endeavour to deftroy the race of 
thefe filthy animals: but thisprohibition does 
not prevent the Europeans from procuring 
them in the mountains, where they may 

_be found in large herds. It would not per- 
haps be difficult to deftroy this inconve- 
nient fuperflition among thefe iflanders. The 
. villages in the neighbourhood of Foule- 
_ pointe are not numerous; they are dif 
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perfed here and there on the declivities of 


little hills, and are defended only by pali- 


“fades. They are agreeably fhaded by a 


multitude of ufeful trees, {uch as the cocoa- 


nut tree, bamboos, orange and lemon trees, — 


wild vines, and bananas, the fruit of which 
are fo much efteemed by the Europeans : 


but the moft remarkable is. the raven, a 


kind of palm-tree known only in Mada- 


gafcar. 


This tree, the top part of which is pre- 


pared and eaten in the fame manner as that 


of the cabbage-palm, rifes to a great height. 


It is covered with a hard bark, andits wood, ~ 


which is fibrous and hard, is employed for : 


. conftruding houfes. . The walls and parti- | 


tions of thefe houfes are formed of the ribs 
of its leaves, which have the folidity of 


wood and the pliability of leather, and. 


which are faftened together in a very in- 


genious 
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genious manner. The leaves ferve to cover 
them ; and this covering, which lafts a long 
time, is preferable to our thatch. 

It is of the leaves of the raven alfo that 


the Madecafles make their plates, dithes, 


and cups. Tüefe veflels are always clean, 


. but they are never ufed more than once. 


Under the membranous covering which 


_inclofes the flowers of this palm, is found 


a gummy fubftance of an exquilite tafte, 
which one would take to be honey. 

It is not furprifing that the Madecaffes 
endeavour to be furrounded by a treé fo 


ufeful. They make very large planks of it 


by fplitting it from the one end to the 


other. Thefe planks, however, muft be 


ftraightened the moment they are fplit. ' 


The lands belonging to Foulepointe 


À abound with rich paftures and cattle. When 


you go along the fertile banks of the beau- 


“a eal river Ongleby, you are furprifed to fee 
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it difappear all of a fudden in the fands, at 
the diftance of four miles from its mouth. 
This river, which is deep in fome places and 
in others broad and fhallow, produces plenty. 
of fifh, and is covered with water-fowl. 
Piroguas fail up it for more than twenty 
leagues. It is a pity that this river, like all 
the reft in Madagafcar, fhould be filled with 
monftrous crocodiles. The fight of them 
often ftrikes a terror into the moft intrepid 
‘iflanders when travelling along its banks. 


Great precaution is neceflary to avoid the 


danger of being furprifed by thefe deftruc- — 
tive amphibious animals. JI one day faw : 


an ox dragged away and devoured by one 


of thefe montters. 7 
What makes the rivers of Madagafcar 
delightful renders them alfo dangerous. The 
trees and fhrubs which cover their banks 
ferve as an afylum and retreat to thefe for- 


midable animals. 


On 


% 
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_ On advancing a few leagues from Foule- 
pointe, towards the high mountains of 
Amboti[mene, the land begins to rife, and 
the plains and the valleys are fheltered from 
the winds by little hills. The heat here is 
not incommodious, becaufe the country is 
high and covered with wood: the low 
lands, which are lefs cultivated, are more 
wild and rural. The iflanders in this part 
do not keep their cattle, but fuffer them 
to wander about without a guide, and with 
out fhackles, 
The meadows, which are fituated at the 
bottom of the valleys, are watered by a 
multitude of ftreams and rivulets, the wind- 
ings of which are fo much the more agree- 
able as they are formed by the hand of 
nature, The flowers by which they are 
enamelled, have more fplendour, and dilplay 
a greater variety of colours than thofe with 
which our meads are ornamented, Tufts 


LA of 
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of trees fcattered here and there without 


art or regularity, render the view of thefe 


” rural fpots delightful and interefting. Some 


leagues farther the {cene changes, and the . 


country becomes mountainous. A fkilful 
painter would here be at a lofs to fix upon 
the moft picturefque fcene. His imagina- 


tion, bewildered and undetermined refpect- 


ing achoice. of objects, would not allow 


him the free exercife of his talent ; ‘he 
could not advance a fingle ep without 


feeing a fudden and unexpected change 


produce new profpeéts, and the moft inter- 


elling points of view. But without ftop- 
ping to catch a general fketch of this beau- 


tiful country, if you employ yourfelf in 


fludying its productions, an immenfe and 


truly ufeful field then opens before you ; 


and a multitude of vegetables difperfed 


every where in profufion prefent themfelves 


to your refearches, 


You 
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You will perceive fix diftinét kinds of 
rice ; you will fee barley of a fuperior 
beauty ; and you will diftinguith ten kinds 
; of yams, fome of which are as large as one’s 
thigh, and all of them fit for fupplying 
food to men as well as to cattle. But be- 
fides thefe roots, which require fome care 
and cultivation, there are others abfolutely 
wild, called by the iflanders fang hits. This 
root, which is as large as a man’s body, has 
a delicate tafte, and is covered with a red- 
difh coloured fkin. We are aflured that it 
both allays hunger and quenches thirft : 
it is diuretic, and eafy of digeftion. | 

You may procure alfo various kinds of 
turnips and beans, with peafe _ an 7. 
fite tafte. 

The varvaties refembles the caper met 
and flowers in the fame manner. Fach 
pod contains a {mall pea of the fize of a 


lentil. 
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lentil, This leguminous plant rifes to the 
height of the cherry-tree : in fome of the 
interior provinces its leaves are employed 
for feeding filk-worms. 

When you quit the plains and meadows, 
to enter thofe immenfe forefts which ferve 
as a retreat for a variety of wild animals, 
your imagination is ftruck with beauties of 
another kind. Profound folitude, a coolnefs 
which furprifes you in fo warm a climate, 
fhades inacceflible to the rays of the fun, 
and echoes which on all fides repeat the 
bellowing of the cattle, fill afford you new 


enjoyments. But thefe enjoyments do not 


equally delight all: they feem to be fuited | 


in a peculiar manner to thofe who are of a 


ferious and melancholy difpofition: yet, 


however infenfible people may be to the 
beauties of nature, they will always behold 
with a kind of enthufiafm that multitude 


L of 


+ 
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of ‘teoes of a prodigious fize and height, 
among which the foferfbe is particularly 

diftinguifhed, | | 
Thofe who prefer the ftudy of botany 
to that of mineralogy will find abundance 
of plants in the mountains of Ambotifmene 
to gratify their curiolity. Enormous blocks 
of rock-cryftal alfo may be feen there, 
fome of which are cryftallized, while others. 
appear to have no regular form; fome of 
them contain fchorl and other foreign bo- 
dies. Thofe kinds of fchorl in greateft re- 
queft among naturalifts, are common in 
thefe mountains, as well as indices of tin- 
‘mines, which -the iflanders call vowla-fout- 
chefine. Iron-mines of an excellent quality 
are difperfed in great profufion all over the 
ifland, and very near to the furface of the 
earth. The Malegaches break and pound 
the ore, and place it between four ftones 
fined with potter’s clay ; they then employ 
| a double 
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a double end pump, inftead of a pair ag ii 


bellows, to give the fire more ftrength ; and 
in the fpace of an hour the mineral is in a 
ftate of fufion. The iron produced by this 
operation is foft and malleable: no better ts 
known inthe world. There are, doubtlefs, 
other mines inthis ifland ; but thofe who with 
to fearch for them’ muft not be afraid of dif- 
ficulties and labour. Riches of this kind 
. being inclofed in the bowels of the earth, 
much digging and tedious exertions are 
neceflary to procure them: befides, accefs 
to the mountains of Ambotifmene is im- 
practicable, as the iflanders fay, to the Eu- 
ropeans ; for their fummits. abound with 
fteep rocks and precipices, which prevent 
them from being approached.. The higheft 


of thefe mountains is about eighteen hun- 


dred fathoms above the level of the fea. 


In its fhape it has a great refemblance to 
the Table Mount defcribed by every travel- 
3 ler 
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ker who has vifited the Cape of Good 
Hope. | 
- 1 can only give this faint fketch of the 
mineralogical riches of Madagafcar. The 

| real riches, however, of this ifland are its 
“numerous vegetable productions, varied 
almoft without end by the nature and fer- 

: tility of its foil. I fhall here give a defcrip- 
tion of thofe which I brought to the Ifle of 


France to M. Poivre. 


DESCRIPTION OF TREES, SHRUBS, AND 
PLANTS,WHICH GROW IN THE NORTH- 
ERN PART oF MADAGASCAR, -AND~ 

. WHICH I CARRIED To THE IsLE oF 


FRANCE, IN THE END OF THE YEAR 
1768. 


_ MALAO-MANGHIT, a large tree, 
… the bark of which is brown, the trunk 


ftraight, 
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firaight, and the wood white. Its fap, at | 


firft white and milky, becomes, when ex? 
pofed to the air, as red as blood. The fruit 
is .a kind of nutmeg. The Malegaches 
afcribe to this nut the fame virtues as we 


afcribe to the real nutmeg. 


Rarabè. This is à wild nutmeg-trees 


larger and much more beautiful than the 


malao-mang hit. \t furnifhes a nutmeg from | 


which the Malegaches extra a very aro- 
matic oil, This oil, with which they rub 
their bodies and hair, 1s efficacious in cur- 
ing and diffipating cold humours. ‘Taken 
internally it ftrengthens the ftomach. 
Bachi-bachi. The bachi-bachi refembles 


the rarabé; but its leaves and fruit are a 


Pes 
4 


little different. It grows in elevated places. — 


Its fruit, as well as the covering which con: 
tains them, is aromatic. 

Rbara-horac is à real wild nutmegstree; 
the trunk of which is large, and the branches 


bufhy. 
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bufhy. It delights to grow in moift marfhy 


placés. The founingo-mena-rabou, a large 


pigeon of a blue colour, is very fond of the 


fruit of this tree. After digefting the 


mace, it fows the nuts throughout the 


whole ifland. 

Ravend- fara, Of all the nutmeg- -tiees in 
the ifland of Madagafcar the ravend-fara 
has principally engaged the attention of 
botanifts. The odour of cloves, cinnamon 


and nutmegs is not much different from 


* that of a kind of perfume extracted by 


diftillation from the leaves of this trees 
They yield an eflential oil much more 
efteemed than that procured from cloves. 
The cooks in India employ this perfume for 
ragouts, in preference to any other kind of 
fpicery. This valuable tree grows in moift 
places; but a dry foil is not abfolutely 
contrary to its nature. It becomes very 
large and ee: its top, which is of a 

pyramidal 
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pyramidal form, is well furnifhed with 


leaves ; its wood is white, exceedingly hard 


as well as heavy, and deftitute of {mell, but 


the bark exhales a very {trong odour. Its 
fruit is a real nut flattened at the two extre- 
mities. The perfume of the nut, and the 
hufk in which itis inclofed, is not fo {trong 
as that of the leaves, but in my opinion it 
is much more delicate. 

Harame, ‘The harame is the largeft and 


talleft kind of tree that grows in the neigh- 


bourhood of Foulepointe. ‘The wood of 


the trunk appears whitifh externally, and 
of a reddifh colour in the heart. When it 
has attained its utmoft fize, it. every year 


-cafts its outer bark, which is thick and 


_ grey. The trunk is fmooth and without | 


branches, except at the upper extremity ; 
but its branches are well furnifhed with 
leaves, and the bufh on its top has a very 


beautiful appearance. 
ied "The 
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The fmalleft incifion made in this tree 
produces, in great abundance, a white refin- 
ous gum, which has a very itrong aromatic 

o fmell, The Malegaché women make it into 
a kind of pafte with which they rub their 
faces, in order to preferve the eo of 
the Mn. | 
When this refinous gum is burnt, it ex- 
i hales a perfume like that of incenfe. The 
fruit is a nut, the hufk of which, only, is 
“aromatic. 
 Laben. This tree grows in fandy places 
on the fea-fhore, and rifes to a very great 
“height. Its wood, which is hard, and of a 
reddifh colour, is proper for being employed 

“in cabinet work. The fruit of the laben is 

of the fhape and fize of a large olive. The 
kernel it contains is white and oily, and 
“has a delicate tafte. 
 Fouraba. The fouraha is one of the 
-moft beautiful and ufeful trees to be found 


Aa in 


ae 
A0 
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in warm climates. The wood of it, next 


to that of Tec, is the beft in India for con- 
| ftru@ing veffels. It may very properly be 
compared to the Tacamaca of the Ifle of 
France. Like that tree it yields a balm of a 
green colour, which is excellent for curing 
wounds. ‘This tree, which is large and 
bufhy, is loaded with branches of a great 
fize, and is remarkable for its prodigious 
height. | 

Tevarina. The tevartna exhibits, in the 


midft of the forefts, all the fymmetry of 


art. Itfeems to have been cut on purpofe | 


into a pyramid confifting of feven ftories ; 


ES > 
a at ee ee 


and its bufhy branches, placed horizontally 


around a fmooth ftraight trunk, give it an 


appearance altogether fingular. It is, per- 


haps, the moft beautiful tree known for de- 


coration. 


Hinichy. This tree, the moft common , 


of all thofe found in the forefts near Foule- 


pointe, 
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pointe, is exceedingly proper for forming 
avenues, as its top is well furnifhed with 
leaves. It refembles the plum-tree, and rifes 
to the fame height. The wood, which is of 
a red colour, may be ufed for cabinet work, 
Its bark is fmooth and white; and the leaves 
are large, and of a beautiful green, 

| Foterfoc. The foterfbè is one of the 
largeft trees in Madagafcar ; but its wood _ 
is fit only for fuel. Another kind of ‘foter foe, 
defcribed by Flacourt under the name of 
vouafoutra, grows in the marfhes. 

Tanguem. This tree grows on the borders 
of the fea. Its wood, which is hard and 
variegated with veins, is proper for cabinet 
and inlaid work. The Malegaches make 
too much ufe of the fruit of this tree, to 
the dangerous qualities of which they are 
no ftrangers, It is a real manchineel, which, 
as is well known, produces one of the moft 
formidable of poifons. 

À à 2 Antafara. 


\ 
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Antafara. The antafara is known in — 


the Ifle of France under the name of milk- 


wood. Its flowers have the fame fmell and 
fhape as thofe of jafmine.. If a flight inci- 


fion be made in the trunk of this tree, it 


yields, in great abundance, a milky juice . 


which is of a very cauftic nature. 


Affy. This tree, which is a beautiful » 
kind of palm, rifes to the height of ten feet. 


Its trunk is marked with the impreffion: 


of its leaves, which are continually falling 


in fucceflion. Its top is crowned with three _ 


or four rows of leaves, four or five feet in 


length, and an inch and a half in breadth. 


Thefe leaves-refemble thofe of the lily: . 


they are as thick as one’s hand, and form a _ 


beautiful umbrella. 


Tafoumouna. The wood of this tree, | 


which is large and bufhy, is white, and its 


bark fmooth. Its fruit is a real acorn, like 
that of the oak. The kernel has a tafte — 
fome- | 


j 


x oil 
it 
{ns 
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5 on aromatic, and {mells he turpen- 
tine. | 

Hounits. The wood of the Aouuits is of 
a beautiful yellow colour. The bark i in 
red, and when an incifion is made in it, a 
‘Juice red as coral iffues from it. By 
_ the help of a common lye the Malegaches 
_ extrac a fine red dye from the bark of the 

root. The hounits is large and beautiful. 
| Zavin-raven. This tree rifes to a mode- 
rate fize, and is not bufhy. The trunk is 
full of knots; the bark is grey, and the 
wood white. It grows in marfhy places. 

Lingo. The lingo is a woody creeping 
_ twig, which afcends to the fummits of the 
higheft trees. This twig is only two inches 
in diameter. Its wood is yellow, as well 
as the interior part of the bark. 

The Malegaches employ the root and 
bark of the /ingo to dye thread red and yel- 


low. 3 
À a3 Harongan, 
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Harongan. This tree, which is about ~ 


fifteen feet in height, grows in a fandy foil. 
Its leaves are ufed to dye mats and bafkets 


red. The gum extracted from it is a kind’ 


of dragon’s blood. 


Tancafin. The tancaffon is a kind of | 


wild vine, the fruit of which is four, and 


fomewhat agreeable to the tafte. This twig 
rifes to the tops of the higheft trees. Its 
root is diuretic. The iflanders efteem the 


fruit of the sancaffon. Flacourt, who has de- 


{cribed feveral kinds of wild vines, makes no | 


mention of it. 


Taco. A kind of wild vine like the f7#- 


caffon. 


which the Europeans prefer to all others, 


and which they call Madagafcar grapes. 


Their tafte is fomewhat fourifh. This plant 
| 


dies every year. Its rootis a kind of yam, | 


Aanakuey. A sh fenfitive plant. 
Arefott. 


Voua-lomba. A kind of vine, the fruit of | 
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| Ærejiu. A fpecies of elder. 

Tougnounan. The flowers of this tree 
are fhaped like a bell; and the wood of it 
is ufed for making aflagays. 

Tafoumounan. Small white flowers: fruit 
like an acorn, 

Racoudrit, A green fruit that grow in 
clufters. 

Uvang-birt, A parafite plant bearing 
large fquare pods, the feeds of which are 
anti-hemorrhoidal. 

_ Tevarte. A pyramidal fhrub, cut natu- 
| rally into ftories. 

Azambou. Tas a fruit which grows in 
the form of a red nofegay. 

Uua-be-Taitchou. Produces a fruit good 
| to eat. ra 

Sampan-leva. Has a fruit in the form of 
a yellow chaplet. ; 

Tchingit. Akind of baftard fenna 1e 
with yellow flowers. 

Aa Lacca, 
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Lacca. Bears a {mall fruit like a grain 
of pepper. Its flowers grow in’the form of 
the bezel of a ring. ’ 

Vognindofong. 

Fanpechourou. A kind of lily in the form 
of a ftar. This flower announces the fea. 
fon for whale fifhing. 

Voua-hintchi. 

Filao. Equifetum arborefcens. 

Voantlifan. A prickly tree, ele no 


leaves but on the top. 


Tchuvi-ovi. A kind of ia 


feriploca. 


Facuan. A fpecies of almond- -tree, with- | 


out leaves, which produces gum. 


Timbalave. Shrub with white gondolated | 


flowers. 


Ampalt. Has round leaves which file iron. | is 
Anghivi. Its fruit gives a bitter but … 
agreeable aie to the liquors drunk by the | 


Madecaif les. 


LAzon= 
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Azon-Ranou. À frefh-water mangle, the 
pods of which grow oppofite to each 
other. 

Farafer. A parafite plant, the flower 
of which is long and red, and fhaped like a 
man’s hand, or a fork with five prongs. 

Vongo. A beautiful tree, the fruit of 
which is called Vaas-fou-vara. When an in- 
cifion is made in its trunk, it produces a yel- 
_ low gum. | 

Voua-mitfa-vor, À fpecies of after, or {tar- 
wort. 

Tongouna-lein-tein. Kind of mint. 

Sanoang-matan-nabanroa. Kind of creep- 
ing afparagus. 

Ranga-zaa. Bulbous plant with a white 
flower. 

Tcbilotou. White tulip. ee 

Fifoutche. "Tree with leaves like thofe of 
- mallow. Flowers grow around the trunk. 
Schira. _ Palm-tree, the bark of which is 


burnt 
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burnt in order to extract a falt from it, ufed 
by the Malegaches with their food. 

Raven-tongharts. Balfamic plant. 

Tanroujou. Kind of benjamin, bearing a 
button-fhaped fruit. | 

Azou-ranou. Shrub, the fruit of which 
16 of a cinnamon colour. 

Afatrake. Shrub, the bark of which is 
edoriferous. | 

Vaing-bare. Parafite plant ; its leaves are 
downy, and its flowers white. 

Talate. Bears thick leaves, and berries 
like thofe of the holly. 

Fang. A tree which produces large 
bunches of flowers. 

Vua-tani.. Has a flower like that of the 
hhoa of China. 

Vua-montucung. Parafite plant, with 
leaves like thofe of the tamarind-tree. Its 
fruit refembles a bean. — 

Fua-toutouc. Shrub, with red fruit, which 


>. are 
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are eaten, and which tafte like ftrawber- 


ries. 


Moulton-rongou. Refembles the rara. Its 


leaves are {mall, and the fruit oblong and 


angular. 


Vouang-titirang. Produces a kind of nut, 


the hufk of which is downy, and of a yel- 


low colour. 

Voua-malim. Bears a pod like the apo- 
cynon. | 

Voua-rougni. Kind of frefh-water mangle. 

Voua-fourindi, Large tree with {mall red 
flowers difpofed in clufters. 

Ampali, “as long leaves, ufed for po- 
lifhing wood, and freeing iron from ruft. 

Foudi-fafal. Semper vivens. 

V oua-fevarantou. 

Vouang-tae. Malum cidonium. 

Voua-fatre. Kind of box. Its fruit, which 
are aromatic, are eaten. | 

Enghi-panza. Small fpecies of indigo. 

1 Enghi- 
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Enghi-be. Large indigo with big pods. 

Vua- -macoliong. Kind of tamarind, ey | 
which an oil is extracted. 

Sgcaviro-ambou. Hog-ginger. A kind 
of zedoary. 

Vua-fao. Species of the fago palm. 

Ouvi-rombé. Creeping twig, the leaves 
of which are fmall, and fhaped like a fharp- | ; 
pointed heart. | 

Chifontfui: Tas fmall leaves difpofed in 
pairs, like thofe of the lefler Aarame. Its 
flowers confit of four green leaves inclofed 
in a calyx. | 

Vua-honda. Bears a fruit of the form of 
a cucumber, which fmell like a quince. 

Sangnamou-batou. The leaves of this 
plant have the fame effe& as thofe of the - 
_coculus indicus, When ufed to catch fith, 
they muft be bruifed. | | 

_Vaint-rombou. Herb endowed with the 

fame properties as the above. 


 Sanga- 
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Sanga- Sanga. A rian bute kind of bul 
_ ruth, the real papyrus. 
~ Vua-toudinga. Bears a fruit like the 
… pipar of China. | 

Vua-carabo. A kind of twig which 
bears a fruit like a large cheftnut.. - 

Æ Rois. Bears a fruit Which con- 
tains a large kernel like the feeds of the fa- 
Lure but much thicker. 
~ Vouang-pin-lela. Tas leaves like thofe of 
the cinnamon-tree, without any finell. 

Vua-tingut-le-pas, Produces a fruit of à 
green colour, the pulp of which difpofed in 
coats opens like the petals of a flower. 
The feeds are found in the heart, inclofed 
in a bag with three round corners. | 

Anja-oidy, Kind of very high heath. - | 

Vua-tchirie. Species of vacoua with long 
narrow leaves. 

Vua-kbicafon, Bears a {mall fruit like 
the rangoufan, | ue 225 ae 

ie 


} 


T chouti- 
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Tchouti-morou or ranou. Small filiquous 


plant. 


Vua-hia-vave. Creeping twig with fe- 


male white flowers. 

Vua-nambouavon. Bears red fruit difpofed 
in the form of a nofegay. The flowers are 
of a violet colour; the leaves, which are 
whitifh, and which grow in pairs, are ufe- 
ful for healing wounds and ulcers. 

Vua-rha. Kind of fig-tree, the fruit of 
which are eaten. 

Vua-he-tait{ou. 

Varou. Kind of mallow. 

Lindem. Species of palm. 

Angnan-rambou-lahe. 

Tongou-hinichi. 

Harame, The gum of this tree appears 
to be of the fame nature 2s ambergris, 

Chingolpont. | 

Chiflala. 


Alut-mandrout. 
5 Vanghoui~ 


J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Vang hout-nangboua. 

Bakrang. Creeping twig which bears 
large berries like buttons. 

Ardouranga. Small plant, with a red fili- 
quous flower like indigo. — 

Vaguinang-boua. Shrub with white 
downy leaves, and white flowers. Its root 
heals wounds, 

Cani-pouti. “Grafs with large leaves, the 
juice of which is employed for making 
figures on the body. 

Thipoulou-poull. 

Adabou. Large tree. 

Ouci-randra. An aquatic plant with in- 
dented leaves; flowers fhaped like a cref- 
cent ; root fit to be eat. 

Tottlas. Kind of laurel, the leaves and 
berries of which are aromatic. . 

Voua-bonda. Bears a large fruit like an 
oblong cylindrical mango. It has a {weet 


odour, 
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odour, and its feeds are ramified. The leaves 
are placed exactly oppofite to each 
other. — 

| Mounou-founace. A fhrub with violet 
flowers. The leaves are difpofed by threes. 


Azou-minti, Curious pyramidal fhrub. 


Axou-minti-be. The fame with large - 


leaves. A beautiful tree. 
- Locam-boudi, À fmall palm with large 
leaves divided at the extremity. 

Fouraugdra. A kind of creeping twig 
which bears a triangular bladder. Its leaves 
are like parfley. Via 

Voua-mandroucou. Produces flowers which 
grow from the trunk. The petals have a 


fpiral form. 


Voua-mena. Bears a fweet fruit as red . | 


as coral. The wood Fe the leaves are 
alfo red. | 

Mang. Tree, the leaves of which are 
like 
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like thofe of the mallow, but larger and 
ftronger. Its flowers are downy like thofe 
of the &etmia, and of a rofe colour. 
Angua-malou. Kind of aromatic fhrub, 
with flowers like golden buttons. 
Volang-bondi-pouni. Red wood, which 


| turns black as it grows old. This wood is 


/ proper for dying. 


Tfimamafso. Creeping twig, the flowers 


of which are like thofe of jafmine, and ofa 


: bright red colour. 


Manouquibonga. Shrub compofed of twigs 
like the vine. Its fowers, which are beau- 


tiful, and red, are difpofed in the form of a 


plume of feathers, 


Maan. Kind of dow my plant, with leaves | 


like thofe of the mallow. 


Sommoutorang. Bears a downy flower, 


in fhape like the bezel of a ring. 
_ Lalong. 


Bb View 
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Via-foutchi. Woody creeping twig. Thé 
fruit is inclofed in a ftar-like calyx. 

Diti-azou. Has a fruit like a fmall pear. 
Tavoutala. Small bulbous plant. It is 
a fpecies of orchis, and bears a flower of a 
flaxen colour. | 

Chetchia. Kind of hieraciumi, with a 
yellow flower. 

Anenan-rambot Ariother hieracium, with 
a violet-coloured flower. 

Catoubanda. Kind of chickweed, employ- 
ed to diffipate fwellings. 

Nantou. Mat-wood of two kinds; with 
large and {mall leaves. | 

Amp-elang-thi-foube. Gentianella, with 2 


violet-coloured flower. 


Cainpoudi. Kind of chickweed, or alfine. 


Onbave. Tree which produces a gum | 


like gum-arabic. 


Bontou. ‘Tree the root of which dyes» 


yellows 
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yellow. It grows near water: its leaves 
are thick and difpofed in pairs. 
Voat-marang. Shrub the bark of which 
ftops fluxes. 
ae uendrang. Kind of galega. 
_Afè. Large polipodium, the feeds of 
which are eaten. ee 
Tabourounangat. Betel tree. 
Vua-roxan. 
Voua-affim. 
Ampelantghi. Beautiful plant which rifes 
to the height of a foot. | 
Sondi-fa-fat. Plant found on the borders 
of the fea. The Malegaches when fatigued 
rub their bodies with the leaves of this plant, 
and fuch friétions render them frefh and 
nimble. They pretend that the leaves of 
the Sondi-fa-fat are incorruptible. They 
are applied with fuccefs to wounds. 
Vognin dofong. Parafite plant, the leaves 
of which refemble thofe of the lily. The 
Dh period 
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period when this plant flowers announce 
the time of whale-fifhing. It flowers im 
June. The prows of the piroguas which 
are intended for the whale-fifhery are orna- 
mented with large bunches of its. flowers. 

Azimena. “Nery beautiful fhrub with a 
buthy top. Its leaves are thick; and of a 
bright green colour. It rifes to the height 
“of four feet sand its flowers exhale an exe 
ceeding fweet odour. 

Teulon-gouala. A fhrub the leaves of 
which are odoriferous, and ferve the Male- 
gaches to make pillows. It is about four 
feet in height, and its fruit are bitter, oily, 
and aromatic. 

Voua-nzigné. The ftraighteft and talleft 


tree found in Madagafcar. It greatly fur- *| 


pañles in height all the other trees of .the 
ifland» Its wood, which is yellow, hard, 
and heavy, i is employed for building houtes ; 


but more commonly for making the keels 


4 
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of piroguas. The gum, which diftils from 
this tree, is as yellow as amber ; but it is vif 
cous and without fmell. The Malegaches 
procure from this valuable tree a kind of 
clear oil, which when frefh has a very 
agreeable tafte. This oil mixed with rice 
renders that food more delicate; and it is 
for the moft part prepared in this manner 

by thefe iflanders, | 
Tougmonnam. Tree which grows on the 
fummits of the mountains. Its wood, which 
is hard and heavy, is of a red or brownifh 
yellow colour, and is ufed for cabinet work 

and affagays. | | 
Vohan-filqn. Tree twelve feet in height. 
Its trunk, which is ftraight,. is covered 
with prickles ; and its leaves, which are 
four inches and a half in length, and two 
and a half in breadth, are of a beautiful green 
colour. There are no leaves on the trunk 
of this tree ; but its top, which is perfeAly 
Bb 3 } round, 
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round, 1s Fe with them. The wood- 
pigeons are remarkably fond of the fruit of 
the wohan-filan, the appearance of which ig 
altogether fingular. 
Toulouc. Bufhy fhrub which grows in 
every kind of foil. The fruit of this fhrub 
has an agreeable tafte, and is known under 
- the name of the Madagafcar ftrawberry. It 
is efteemed by the Europeans as well as by 
the Malegaches. | | 
Voua-feverantou. Bufhy fhrub which rifes 
to the height of fix or feven feet. It grows 
commonly in a fandy foil, Its wood is 
white. 
Chi-font-fur. Beautiful fhrub, the ftem 
of which is ftraight, and without leaves. 
Its top is round and bufhy. 


Finguere. Kind of wild fig-tree, which, 


when incifions are made in it, yields a milky 


juice. This juice, after it coagulates, forms 
a real elaftic gum, like that which diftils 
from 
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from the caoutchouc. The Malegaches 
make flambeaux of it, which burn without 
wicks, and afford them an excellent light 
when they go out to fifh in the night-time, 
Spirit of wine makes no impreflion on this 
| cum ; but it diffolves in æther and linfeed- 
oil. There are alfo other fat and oily fub- 
{tances which affect it very fenfibly. | 
The finguere rifes to the height of twenty 
feet. Its leaves are eight inches long, and 
four in breadth. Its fruit refembles a round 
fig, and is full of {mall feeds. The Male- 
gaches eat this fig with pleafure: but for 
my part I found it bitter and cauftic. 
On attentively examining the bottles and 
other veflels which the Peruvians make of 
elaftic gum, it may be réadily comprehend- 
ed how eafy it would be to employ it in 
chirurgical operations, Belts and bandages 
made of this fubftance would be attended 
with many advantages. Diffolved in linfeed- 
| Bb 4 oil 
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oil or ether, it in a great meafure lofes its 


elafticity, and in that ftate it is very proper 
for coating over filk, in order to render it 
impervious to air or water. M. Bernard 
lately has employed elaftic gum for a variety 
of purpofes, which it would be too tedious 
to cnumerate. I muft, however, obferve 
that the Chinefe have been long acquainted 
with the art of diflolving this elaftic gum, 
and of giving it various colours. M. Ber- 
tin, minifter of ftate, was fo kind as to fhew 
me feveral articles made of it, the moft re- 
markable of which was a {mall ball, per- 
fe€tly refembling a ball of amber. 

Bagnets. Plant from which real indigo 
is procured in Madagafcar. The iflanders 
extra this dye from it by a very fimple 
operation, When the plant begins to Hower, 


they infufe the ftem and the leaves in water. 


After they have become putrid, the water 


affumes a violet colour, and when this co- 
+ 


lour 


=: 
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lour grows very dark, the ftem and leaves 
are taken out. A certain quantity of oil is 
then poured into the coloured water, and 
the water being drawn off, a fediment re- 
mains behind, which, when dried in the fun, 
furnifhes a beautiful indigo. 

M. de la Marck made me obferve that 
the revend/as is not a nutmeg-tree, but a 
proper genus. It is the bagatophyllum*. 
| The intehy, according to the opinion of 
that learned botanift, is a courbaril-hymenæa, 
The antafara, according to the fame, is a 
fpecies of the genus called ¢aberna-montana. 

The filao is the cafuarina of Forfter and 
Linnæus the fon. 

The vua- tchirie is the pandamus. 

In the enumeration, here given, of' the 
trees and plants of Madagafcar, I have made 
no mention of ananas, white pepper, water- 
gaclons, bananas, Indian faffron, the large 


g Jug: Gen. p. 431. 


carda- 
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cardamum, ginger, veronica, alkekenpgi, purf 
lain, {weet bafil, ftar-wort, gentianella, the 
winter cherry, the papyrus of the ancients, 
called fanga-fanga, the nenuphar, &c. &c, 
With regard to the animals found in Mada- 
gafcar, Flacourt has left nothing of impor- 


tance for me to fay on that fubject. 


DESCRIPTION oF A TREE, WHICH BEARS 
A SINGULAR FRUIT, MUCH CELEBRAT- 
ED IN INDIA, AND KNOWN UNDER THE 

NAME OF THE Cocoa oF THE MAL-= 


DIVES. 


THE tree which bears that fruit, known 
under the name of the Cocoa of the Mal- 
dives, or the /ea-cocoa, rifes to the height of 
forty or fifty feet. The top of this beauti- 
ful tree, which may be clafled among the 
palms, has the form of a fan; and is com- 
pofed of ten or twelve branches, twenty feet 


long, 
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long. Each of thefe branches, or palms, 
proceeds from a pedicle fix feet in length, 
which is indented quite round. — 

From the bottom of the leaves arifes a 
ramified panicle, the branches of which are 
terminated by female flowers, The piftil 
of thefe flowers, when ripe, produces a fphe- _ 
rical fruit, eight or ten inches in diameter. 
The covering of the fruit is thick and fibrous, 
like that of the common cocoa, ‘The fhape 
of thefe cocoas, however, is extremely fin- 
gular ; and the bottom of them is filled with 
a milky fubftance, of a bitter and difagree- 
able tafte. ‘The trunk of this tree differs 
very little from that of the cocoa-tree ; but 
it is larger and harder.. The Ifle of Palms 
is covered with this tree: but it is not to be 
found in any of the neighbouring iflands, 
or in any other known part of the world. 
It is probable, therefore, that thofe nuts 
which are accidentally found at the Mal- 

dives 


* 
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dives have come from the Ifle of Palms, 


though the diftance between thefe two places 


is about three hundred leagues. This re- 
‘mark may ferve to point out the direction 
of the currents in the Indian Ocean. 

The Indians afcribe great medicinal vir- 
tues to this nut, known to botanifts under 
the name of nux medica. ‘The Afiatic phy- 
ficians pretend that it is antifcorbutic; that 
it radically cures the venereal difeafe ; and 
that it is a powerful antidote againft poifon. 
The Indian princes caufe cups to be made 


of it, which are always more or lefs orna- 


mented with gold and precious ftones.. 


Thefe cocoas are in fo much requeft all over 
Afia, that it was not uncommon, about the 


year 1759, the period when they were dif- 


covered, to fee them fold for upwards of ! 


four hundred pounds fterling each. 


DESCRIP= 
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DescriPTion oF CocHINCHINA. 


THE kingdom of Cochinchina, which 
is about one .hundred and. fifty leagues in 
length, extends from the eleventh to the 
twenty-feventh degree of northern latitude. 
On the north it is bounded by Tonquin ; 
on the fouth by Ciampa and Camboja; on 
the eaft by the Indian Ocean; and on the 
welt by the kingdom of Laos, and a favage 
people narned the Kemouys. Its greatelt 
breadth does not exceed twelve or fifteen 
leagues. It is divided into eleven provinces, 
four of which, Dineat, Quambing, Dinb- 
gnod, and Hue, lie towards the north. Hue 
is called the Royal Province ; and its capital 
is diftinguifhed by the fame name. The 
feven fouthern provinces are Cham, Quangs- 
hia, Quinhin, Fouyen, Fanriphanrang, Nan- 
lang, and Bounay. The laft province has 


been lately conquered from the Camboges. 


Hue, 
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Hué, which contains the royal city, wherë 
the kings of Cochinchina refide, is the moft 


beautiful of all thefe provinces. For about : 


fixty years, fince Cochinchina and Tonquin 
were feparated, the royal city has had no 
other remarkable edifices than the king’s pa- 


lace and fome pagodas: the reft of it is very 


ill built; This capital is fituated near a large 


and beautiful river, which was formerly fo 


deep as to be capable of bearing ships of . 


great burthen; but fince a dreadful inunda- 
tion, which happened about five or fix years 
ago, fand-banks have been formed at its 
mouth, fo that fmall veffels only can enter 
it. be 

The city of Huc is ititerfeGted by canals 


after the Chinefe manner, in order to facili- 


tatethe tranfportationof merchandife, and for _ 


the convenience of the inhabitants, who 


are pretty numerous, and who could not 


endure the great heats of fummer without 
| | bathing 
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_ bathing two or three times a day. The king 
inaintains about twelve or fifteen thoufand 
foldiers arotind his palace, to protect his 
perfon as well as to defend his ftates; and 
near three hundred neat galleys, which, in 
the time of war, ferve to convey troops 
from oné place to another, and in the time 
of peace to catty the monarch when he tra- 
vels: for he never quits his palace but in 
that manner. Thofe which he ufes are 
extremely beautiful, and everi richly gilt; 
efpecially thofe of his women, part of whom 7 
always accompany him wherever he goes. 
This prince keeps, befides, four hundred 
elephants trained to war; and it isin the 
number of thefe animals that the ftrength 
of his kingdom confifts. 

The government of Cochinchina is mo- 
natchical. The fovereign is abfolute mafter 
_ of the whole kingdom, which he governs 
with the affiftance of his four principal mi- 


L nifters, 
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nifters, two of whom are called his. aight 
hand, ot Tha: and two his left hand, or 
Huan. 'Thefe minifters have the power of 
appointing to all employment s; both civil. 
and military. 

Each province is under the management 
of a governor, who both commands the 
militias and adminifters juftice : in the pro- 
vince of Phanriphanrang the governor has 
the title of viceroy. The whole militia 
are divided into two diftinct bodies, fea and 
land foldiers, and both of thefe are divided 
into regiments. 

The king’s houfehold i is compofed of the 
fineft rnen to be found in the kingdom. The 
moft beautiful company of thefe is that 
which is diftinguifhed by the title of golden 

fabres. The men of this company are picked 
from all the other companies. : They are 
the ftrongeft, as well as the braveft, and their 
authority, confequently, i is much greater, » 


The 


| 
| 
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The king who was on the throne in ‘the 
year 1744, was the ninth who had governed 
‘Cochinchina after its feparation from Ton- 
\ quin. He was a tall, well-looked man thirty 
years of age. At firft he had only the title 
of chua, or fovereign:. but at the fourth 
moon of the above year he declared himfelf 
via, or kings What emboldened him to 
take this ftep was, the difmal fituation to 
which he knew Tonquin was reduced by 
the civil wars that had ravaged it for almoft 
fix years. Until that period, he contented 
“himfelf with the modeft title of chua, 
_ through a dread of being attacked by the 
Tonquinefe, whofe king pretends to be vua 


of Cochinchina. 


TAXES. 


THE king of Cochinchina is rich in gold 
Ce and 
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and money, of which he has always feveral 
edifices full. His great wealth arifes from a 
tax paid by all his fubjets from the age of 
nineteen to that of fixty. This tax is greater 
or lefs according to the ftrength and fitu- 
ation of each individual. Every three years 
the povernor of each province caufes a new 
lift to be made out, of all thofe who, ac- 
cording to law, have attained to the proper 
age of taxation. To enable him to do this, 


the chief of every. village forms a lift with 


great care, and carries a Copy of it to the || 


governor, who orders all thofe whofe names 
are inferted in it to appear before him on 
the day appointed. They all ftrip themfelves 
from head to foot : the mandarin then caufes 
his officers to examine them; and thofe 
who are robuft and well proportioned, and 
who feem to have moft ftrength to labour, 
are taxed at a higher rate than thofe who, 
being feeble and weak, or ina bad ftate of 

| health, 


| 
| 
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health, can with difficulty gain a livelihood. 
This tax, which goes into the king’s trea- 
fury, is paid according to the ftrength or 
fituation of each individual, either in gold, 
money, or rice. Every year, in the feventh 
month, the taxes of all the provinces are 
tranfported to court with great pomp and 

‘magnificence. On this occafion there are 
great rejoicings in the capital for a month, 
during which the people are employed in 
feafting, feeing plays, artificial fire-works, 


and diverfions of various kinds. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


THE Cochinchinefe, compared with the 
Indians, are brave, active, and induftrious. 
They are fond of truth, and clofely adhere 
to it when they know it. They are, how- 
ever, poor and ignorant; but extremely 

Chez polite 
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polite to each other, and to ftrangers. They 
have a great efteem for the Chinefe, on ac- 
count of their learning ; and they call their 
empire Moedaiminh, ox the kingdom of light : 
but fince the muthonaries have refided 


amongft them, they feem to have a greater 


refpect for the Europeans. The king, above 


all, is very fond of them; and encourages 


them to frequent his ports for the fake of © 


carrying on commerce with them. The 


Cochinchinefe are much addicted to wo- 
men; and polygamy is allowed amongft 


them. A man generally has as many wives 


as he can maintain; and the law gives him 


great authority over them, as well as over # 
his children. Women convicted of infide- « 
lity to their hufbands are condemned to be M 
expofed to the fury of elephants. The wo- : 
men, who are not remarkable for their mo- ‘ 


defty, go quite naked to the middle; and 


they publicly bathe, without any ceremony, \ 


¢ 


in 
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in the view of every body. In their per- 
fons, the Cochinchinefe have a great refem- 
blance to the Chinefe, except that they are 
more tawny: their women are beautiful and 
very fair. Their drefs is the fame as that 
which was ufed in China before the irrup- 
tion of the Tartars The mandarins of 
| letters in Cochinchina have adopted the Ja- 
 panefe drefs. They preferve their hair, on | 
_ which they fet great value, and particularly 
the women, fome of whom have it fo long 


that it reaches to the ground. 


RELIGION. 


THE religion of this country is the fame 
-as that of China. The people frequent pa- 
godas ereted in honour of Fo-/5 and Tchoua, 
and their mandarins of letters go to the 
temple of Confucius, who is thex matter, as 


Ce 3 well 
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well as that of the Chinefe. At prefent the 
Chriftian religion is tolerated, and makes | 
| great progrefs. Some.princes and manda- | 
rins of the firft rank are Chriftians. We 
may reckon that there are about fixty thou- 
fand people in the whole kingdom who have 


i ‘ 


embraced the Chriftian religion. | 


LITERATURE, 


ALL the learning of the Cobol | | 
confifts in their being able to read Chinefe 
books, and in acquiring a knowledge of the © | 
morality which they contain. It is this. 
knowledge which qualifies them for becom- 


ing mandarins. 


Woops 
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Woops AND Forests. 


COCHINCHINA is only a chain of 
mountains, the valleys and plains between 
which are well cultivated. ‘The eminences 
are abandoned to tygers, elephants, and 
other animals of various kinds. The moun- 
tains, though uncultivated, are covered with 
woods and forefts, the timber of which is 
of great utility. The Cochinchinefe pro= 
cure from them rofe-wood, ebony, iron- 
wood, fapan, the cinnamon-tree, calembouc, 
fandal wood, and in general all thofe kinds 
of wood which are ufed in India for con- 
ftruéting houfes, barks, and furniture ; or 
from which gum, balm, and perfumes are 
extracted. I have even heard it aflerted 
by fome of the natives, that the clove-treeis 


to be found in thefe mountains. 
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GozD MINEs, 


“THE Cochinchinefe procure alfo from 
their mountains various other productions, 
fuch as honey, wax, rattans, and gamboge. 
They find there, likewife, ivory, and even 
gold, in pretty large quantities. Mines of 
this metal are very abundant. The moft 
celebrated. are thofe in the province of Cham, 
fituated in a place called Phunraè, where 
the French miffionaries have a church, and 
where there are a great number of Chrif- 
tians. This place is about eight leagues 
diftant from Faifo. There are other famous 
mines in the province of Nanlang. Every 
body, even foreigners, are allowed to work 
thefe mines ; and they would be very pro- 


ductive, did the inhabitants of the country 


give themfelves the trouble to dig them; 


but there are few people who choofe to 


apply 
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apply to this labour, and thofe who do fo, 
are very ignorant of the art of mining. 
They never dig deeper than the height of a 
man. In the place where I faw them at 
work, mafles of“pure gold, perfectly free 
from the mixture of extraneous bodies, and 
weighing two ounces, are fometimes found. 
This gold, colleGed in duft or {mall frag- 
ments, is afterwards formed into cakes, and 
carried to market, where it is fold like other 
merchandife. The ufual price of it, ac- 
cording to the Chinefe value, is an hundred 
and thirty quans * ; but it has been fold 
fometimes for an hundred and feventeen, 
A great many mines of iron, which in this 
country is fold at a dear rate, are found alfo 
in the mountains. 


* The reader will fee the value of a quan in the 
article of Money. 
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Oruer PropucTions oF THE COUNTRY. 


LAND in Cochinehina, when cultivated, is 
extremely fertile, and the people reap every 


year twocrops of rice, which is fold almoft 


for nothing, This country abounds with . 


all the fruits of India, fuch as ananas, man- 
goes, citrons, oranges, and with many others 
peculiar to itfelf, It produces alfo plenty of 
pepper, together with arec and betel. Arec, 
in feveral provinces, forms the principal 
riches of the inhabitants ; and large quanti- 
ties of it are every year fold to the Chinefe, 
who come hither to procure it. They have 
-alfo abundance of cotton; but they are not 
acquainted with the art of making it into 
fine cloth, They cultivate mulberry-trees, 
upon which they feed filk-worms, and ma- 
nufacture a kind of coarfe filk ftuffs. T hey 
do not, however, fucceed but in fome kinds 


of 
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of fatin. Raw filk is here fold at a very 
dear rate: a Cochinchinefe foot cofts fome- _ 
times two hundred guans. The Cochinchi- 
' nefe fugar is undoubtedly the fineft in India, 
and chee article alone brings immenfe fums 
from the Chinefe merchants, who carry car- 
goes of it from Fu//o to Canton and Japan, 
where they gain at leaft four hundred per 
cent. by it. The beft is fold for four guans 
the Cochinchinefe foot. It is almoft all 
made in the province of Cham, near Fai/o. 
The Cochinchinefe cut their canes before 
the end of three years, and havea crop an- 
nually inthe autumn. None of thofe kinds 
of grain which we have in Europe grow in 
Cochinchina, except maize, or Turkey corn. 
¥t produces neither wheat, barley, nor rye, 
and even few peafe or beans. It is indeed 
very ill fupplied with thofe vegetable pro- 
du@ions which form the riches of our 


kitchen 
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kitchen gardens ; and this, perhaps, is owing 


to the people being bad gardeners. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE Cochinchinefe employ buffaloes 


only in cultivating their lands. Thefe ani- 


mals are ftronger than oxen, and fupport 


themfelves better among the mud of the. 


rice-fields. ‘They have, however, a great . 


many oxen; but they are {mall, lean, and 


almoft of noufe. They have no fheep, 


and their butchers’ fhops are very il fup- | 


plied with provilions. To make up for 
this deficiency, they are rich in poultry: 
fowls, ducks, and pigeons are fold cheap, 
and game may be procured for little or no- 
thing. Thefe people never eat fith, though 
they have them excellent, and in great 

plenty : 


Far 
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plenty: their rivers, as well as the fea, 


abound with them. 


CoMMERCE. 


WITH regard to the commerce ef this 
country, it may be obferved, that the Co- 
chinchinefe are neither rich, nor well ac- 
quainted with the nature of trade, As to 
foreign trade, they never carried on any, 
except with the Chinefe and the people of 

\ Japan; but the latter, about twenty-five | 
years ago, gave up all intercourfe with them, 
by order of their fovereign, who forbade 
his fubjects to go out of the kingdom. The 
like prohibition was made in Cochinchina ; 
and, on that account, the Cochinchinefe are 
obliged to be contented with fuch merchan- 
dize as the Chinefe bring tothem. ‘The 
snhabitants of Cochinchina, however, are 


6 far 
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far inferior to the Chinefe in acutenefs; and 
the latter, therefore, find very little difhculty 
in over-reaching them. The articles brought 
them from China are generally tutanag ; 
yellow, red, and white copper ; tea, porce- 
lain, embroidered filk ftuffs, drugs, and me- 
dicines of every kind; fuch as rhubarb, birth- 
wort, ginfeng, celadine, fpiceries, and a 
great many roots, of which the Chinefe fell 
Jarge quantities. The Chinefe carry thither 
alfo abundance of paper, which is ufed for 
burying the dead; gilt and coloured paper 
for their pagodas and facrifices; and a little 
nankeen, together with paintings. of all kinds, 
vermilion, azure, orpiment, and canvas, 
and cotton cloth. Sommes, a kind of Chi- 
nefe veflels, go from Honang, loaded with 
all forts of earthen-ware and kitchen uten- 
fils, for which they find a ready and pro- 
fitable fale. Thofe fommes which come 
from the eaftern coaft. of China, or from 


Emouy, 
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Emouy, or Ning-po, bring fometimes with 
them the merchandife of Japan, which they 
difpofe of to great advantage, and particu- 
larly copper and fword-blades. 

The fommes which come from the coafts 
of Camboja and Siam bring worked copper, 
drugs, cardamom, peltries, &c. 

_ The articles of merchandife which the 
Chinefe import from Cochinchina, are gold, 
ivory, eagle-wood, fugar-candy, arec, wood 
for cabinet work, and for dying, pepper, 
mufk, a certain kind of falt-fith, birds nefts, 
and drugs which the Cochinchinefe procure 
from their mountains, fuch as the horns of 
the rhinoceros, gamboge, &c. The Chi- 
nefe fommes take in return gold, fugar, and 
horfes: thefe animals are fold at a cheap 
rate in Cochinchina. The manner in which 
the Chinefe carry on trade in Cochinchina 
is as follows: As foon as they arrive in fight 
of the harbour, they find Cochinchinele pi- 


lots, 
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lots, who condu& them in. Thefe pilots; 
who are of the rank of mandarins, have 
orders to be always in readinefs to afford 
this afliftance to ftrangers When they 


have come to anchor, the captain, with 


_fome of his officers, goes on fhore, and re- 


pairs to court with a general lift of his 
goods, and fuch prefents as are intended 
for the king. It may be proper here to ob- 
ferve, that bufinefs and contrats of every 
kind begin and terminate with prefents ; 

and it is of great importance to bring fuch as 
may be agreeable to the fovereign ; becaufe, 
if he is fatisfied, he exempts the veflel from 
paying the duties of anchorage, which are 
confiderable, and which are higher or lower 
according to the nature of the merchandife 
with which it is loaded. The Chinefe pay 
ten per cent. agreeable to an ancient tarif, 


which determines the price of all commo- 


dities imported. On his return from court, 


the 
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the captain unloads his vellel, and tranfports, 

his goods to a factory, which is vifited by: 
_the mandarins who prefide over the cuf- 
# toms, in order to fee whether they can 
meet with any thing curious, or that might 
be agreeable to the king, or the principal 
- mandarins of the kingdom. ‘Thefe man- 
_ darins of the cuftoms prefent à lift of what 
they wifh to buy; and if they find among 
the cargo any of the articles in their litt, 
they feparate them from the reft, and fettle 
the price with the captain, who muft be 
_ contented with a bill payable in two or three 
months. Before this vifit, the captain can 
difpofe of nothing : he auf be very 
exact, and make no omiffion in the lift | 
which he prefents to the king on his arrival ; 
for if the mandarins of the cufoms fhould 
find any thing not mentioned in the lift, 
the confequences might be very difagree- 
able, He mutt, likewife, vive fome prefents 
. | Dd a 
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to the minifter, and to the principal come 
miffioner of the cuftoms, who, in Cochin- 


china, is always a powerful mandarin, and 


* ftyled Onlaibotao. With regard to the fale 


of their merchandize, the Chinele apply to 


fome of the mandarins, who readily become 


AE 
ie 


merchants when any thing is to be gained, 4 


and who purchafe the deareft and moft va- | 


luable articles. For obje@s of lefs im- 


portance, there are trufty women, well ac- 


quainted with commerce, who each take 


charge of a few lots, on receiving a {mall 


fum for their trouble. An European cap- | 


tain who might go to this country, would 
eafily find rich chriftian merchants to afhifh 


him. 


MONEY AND THE VALUE OF GOLD AND © 


SILVER. 
MERCHANDIZE in Cochinchina is paid 


for with gold and filver; but oftener with 


L 
caches, 
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taches, the only kind of coin ufed in the 
country. They are ftrung after the Chi- 
nefe manner; and each ftring contains fix 
hundred, which are équalto agwan. The 
quan is divided into ten: tiennes, or males, 
which contain each fixty caches. .The Co: 
| chinchinefe have no denomination for mo- 
ney lower than the fieane. Below the quan 
they reckon by caches, and above it by chue, 
each of which makes ten quans, or fix thou= 
. fand caches. The quan, or tael of Cochinchina 
makes therefore only fix Chinefe mafles ; and 
the ma/s, in China, is equal to the tenth part 
of à tael. The Chinefe 7ze/, confequently, is 
equal to one guan, fix tiennes, and forty caches 
of Cochinchina. Gold and filver are here ar- 
ticles of merchandize; but they have fixed 
prices, and are cheaper or dearer according to, 
_ the quantity which the Chinefe annuallybring 
_ them. The people of Cochinchinaare not ac- 
quainted with the value of our piaftres. They 
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meit them into cakes, containing each fifteen 
piaftres, which were long worth twenty- 
two: or twenty-three quans: at prefent 
they are worth only from feventeen to 
twenty. By carrying thefe piaftres to Co: 
chinchina, the Chinefe acquire a profit 
which they would not get by felling them 
at home, where a piaftte is worth no more 
than feven hundred caches: but in Cochin- 
china it is reckoned to be equivalent to at 
leaft eight hundred. ‘They choofe, there- 
: fore, to carry filver thither fometimes rather 
than other merchandize, which they might 
find it difficult to fell, and on which they 
could gain nothing; for their profit depends 
not fo much on the goods which they im~ 
port into Cochinchina, as thofe which they 
export from that country. The value of 
gold rifes and falls in the fame manner, ac- 
‘cording to the number of buyers. At the 


time when the Chinefe /ommes arrive, it can- 


not 
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not be purchafed in the market for lef than. 
one hundred and thirty qua; towards the 
period of their departure, it rifes to one hun- 
| dred and fifty; but if it be purchafed in the 
winter time, that is to fay, between the firft 
of June and the end of the Cochinchinefe . 
year, a period which correfponds with our 
months of October, November, December, 
and till the month of March the year follow- 
ing, it may be procured for an hundred 
and ten, and even an hundred. Thofe 
who are well acquainted with the couniry, 
may find means to purchafe it at a ftill lower 


rate, 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


THE meafure ufed by the Cochinchinefe, | 
for buying and felling, contains about two 
of our French feet. This meafure, which 
is called 4e, is confequently one half, 
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wanting an inch, fhorter than our yard, 
and fix portes four condorins longer than 
the Chinefe cove. ‘They have no other, ex- 
cept that ufed for rice, which the poor, 
alone, purchafe by meafure. It.is equal to 


about fix Cochinchinefe pounds. This pound 


contains fourteen ounces more than ours,. 


and ten more than the Chinefe, which is 


equivalent to twenty French ounces. It is, ° 


therefore, equal to thirty French ounces. 
In this country, there are certain kinds 
of goods, fuch as ivory, and calambac wood, 


which are prohibited; that is to fay, the 


king alone referves the right of felling. 


them. hefe two articles cannot be pur- 
chafed but from the fovereign. Thofe who 
might purchafe them from private per- 
fons, would run a great rifk of being punifh- 
‘ed. All kinds of merchandize, in general, 
whether purchafed from the king or indi- 
viduals, are exempted from duty. Mer- 


chants, 
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chants, therefore, may carry them on board 
their veflels, when, andin whatever manner 


they choolfe. 


Spa. Por Ts. 


THERE are feveral ports in Cochinchina, 
the moft confiderable of which is that called 
by the inhabitants Hoyan, and by the Portu- 
guefe Faifo. It is fituated in the province 
of Cham, in the latitude of fixteen degrees, 
and fome days journey diftant from court. 
This harbour has fafficient depth of water, 
and fhips may remain in it in perfect fafety. 
It is extremely commodious for merchants, 
as their veffels may anchor clofe to the fac- 
tories. The entrance of it, which is the 
mouth of a large river that comes from the 
mountains of Laos, and traverfes the pro- 
vince of Cham, is extremely eafy. Faifo 
js the place of greateft trade in Cochinchina; 

Dda 4 there 
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there are here always about fix thoufand 


Chinefe, who are the richeft merchants, and 
who have married in the country, and pay 
tribute to the king. It contains two churches, 
one belonging to the Portuguefe jefuits, 
and the other to the Spanith Francifcans. 
The governor of the province refides at the 
diftance of a league, in a place called Reva, 


which lies upon the banks of the river, 


and where the French miffionaries have à : 


church. Merchants who arrive at Lf aifo 
always find factories to be let, the largeft of 
which generally coft about an hundred 
piaftres for the trading feafon, 

In the province of Quinhin there is an- 
other port called Nwceman, that is to fay, 
the Port of falt water. This harbour is 
fafe, and well frequented, but not fo much 
as that of Fazfo. It is not however conve- 
ment, as it is at feveral days journey from 
court, to which captains are obliged to go 


frequently. 


~ 
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frequently. It would, neverthelefs, be com- 
modious for fhips which went thither to 
procure filk or arec, becaufe thefe two arti- 
cles are found in that province. Befides 
thefe, there are feveral other {mall ports, ef- 
pecially in Nanlang ; but they are neither 
fufficiently fafe nor deep for large veffels, 
The Chinele ver frequent them, on ac- 


_count of their diftance from court. 


COMMERCE WHICH MIGHT BE CARRIED 
ON BY THE EUROPEANS IN CocHIN- 
CHINA. 


WITH regard to the commerce which 


might be carried on by the Europeans in 


_ Cochinchina, it may be eafily feen by the 
preceding account, what kinds of merchan- 
- dize might be procured there, either for 
tranfporting to China, and the coafts of 

5 « *  1odie, 
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India, or even to Europe. The great difh- 


=e 


culty would be, refpedting the goods which 


ought to be carried thither.” On this fwij- 
ject the following remarks may be ufeful. 


The Cochinchinefe fet a great value upon 


every thing that comes from Europe. Many. 


articles of little confequence in France, are 


fi ch as toys, 


highly efteemed by them, 


elafs ware, and light fluffs, particularly thofe 


of a red colour, which would in Cochinchina 
find a profitable market. All kinds of arms 
anima? in Europe, efpecially fword- 
blades made “after the fafhion of the coun- 


try ; and all forts of jewels, from diamonds 


to common cryftal,. would alfo be pur- 


chafed at a high rate, bythe fovereign, and 


the great mandarins. “Ihe latter would 


take, likewife, gold and filver wire, on 


which one hundred percent. might be gain- 
ed; but it would be proper not to carry a 
large quantity of thefe articles, Brafs is 

| fold 
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fold in Cochinchina at leaft for four quans 
the Chinefe foot: fomething, in my opi- 
_nién, might be gained on that commodity. 
Sulphur too, which fells there at a great 
price, might be carried thither, as well as 
quinquina, to the virtues of which the Co- 
chinchinefe are no ftrangers, Canadian Gin- 
feng, and other European drugs and medi- 
cines. We have many kinds of goods in 
France, which, would be too dear for thefe 
people; but fmall quantities of them might 
neverthelefs be fold to great advantage : 
fuch, for example, as the filk ftuffs of Lyons, 
embroidered ,with gold and filver, which 
the Cochinchinefe ufe for making bags ta 
hold their betel and tobacco: part of their 
magnificence confifts in having feveral of 
thele bags richly ornamented. One might 
alfo carry to Cochinchina fome pieces of 
fcarlet cloth, tapeftry made in imitation of. 


that of Perfia, and a few pieces of that kind 


of 
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of linen which is manufactured in Britanny, | 


Among the toys, bracelets and ear-rings of 
pinchbeck ought not to be omitted. There 


are many other things whith would doubt- 


lefs anfwer for the trade of that country; 


but experience alone can determine thofe 


which would be in the greateft requeft. 
When the Europeans fend thither fome vef- 


. fels loaded with European goods, they will 


be then able to learn what will fuit the Co- 


chinchinefe market beft. 


Should any European merchants freight a 
veffel to Cochinchina, they muft, as Ihave 
obferved, fend prefents for the king, elfe 
their veflel would run the rifk of being very 
ill received. The prefents moft likely to 
afford fatisfaétion to the king, would be mir- 
rors, watches, jewels, filk brocades, chryftal 
toys; optical machines, fuch as a telefcope, 


magic lantern, cylinder, &c.; mechanical cu- 


and 


~ xiofities, hand organs, and woollen tapeftry: — 
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and carpets. Such articles would be very 
oe to the fovereign of Cochinchina, 
who is curious, and has an excellent tafte, 
He is fond of European manufactures, and 
prefers things of ufe to things which ferve 
only for amufement. Prefents intended for 
the mandarins ought to be of the fame kind, 
but of lefs value ; and ought to be diftribut- 
ed according to the dignity of each. One 
would be expofed to the danger of creating 
enemies, if, in the diftribution of thefe pre= 
fents, thofe given to one clafs of mandarins 
fhould be equal to thofe given to another. 

Befides the advantages which the French 
colonies might derive from the commerce 
of Cochinchina, in going thither to take in 
éargoes either for the coafts of India or 
China, they might even find others in that 
country of a different kind, which would . 
appear more fubftantial and valuable to 
thofe acquainted with the real interefts of a 


colony, 
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colony, and which might be of the utmoft 
utility to it. They might procure there 
people to work in their fugar-houfes and 
filk manufaétories, as well as carpenters and 
labourers of every kind. This, in my opi- 
nion, feems to be an object of very great 
importance, and to merit particular atten- 
tion. | | * 

I do not pretend, by this fhort defcription, 
to convey a thorough idea of Cochinchina. 
I wifhed only to point out, in a curfory 


manner, what I confidered as moft neceflary 


to be known, fhould it be hereafter thought. 


expedient to eftablifh a commercial inter- 


courte with that diftant country. 
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| an age when itis well known that 
the preponderance of flates is regulated 
by their commerce, an object of fo much im- : 
portance ought to be appreciated according 
to its juft value. This 1s the beft method: 
of contributing to the elory and profperity — 
of a kingdom; and, on that account, it 
ought to engage the attention of every good 
citizen. Whether we confider commerce 
as external or internal, it is equally fubject 
to laws; but both are fubordinate to necef= 
- fity, or the abundance of the moment. It 


depends 
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depends equally on the productions of difs 
ferent countries, and the induftry of their 
inhabitants : for commerce really is nothing 
but an exchange of thefe productions, the 
quality and price of which are determined 
by various circumftances. 
France, by the fertility of its foil, and 
the mildnefs of its climate, produces every 
thing neceflary or agreeable, with a pro- 
fufion which renders it independent of all 
other countries. It has, therefore, long de 
liberated on this important queftion, whe- 
ther it ought to concentrate its commerce 
within itfelf, or to extend it to foreign na- 
tions ? This, however, is no longer a pro- 
blem. Reafon and calculation, fupported 
by experience (that daily leffon the leaft 
equivocal of any), feem to have fully re- 
folved it. We have even caufe to hope, 
that the opinions of mankind will be no 


longer undecided in a matter, fo interefting, 
"The 
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The advantage of not confining the produc= 
tions of a particular climate to one canton, 
and of communicating the enjoyment of 
them to diftant regions, has been fully felt. 
It has been obferved, that, fince the Euro- 
peans experienced new wants, their defires 
have been excited by new objects: a tafte 
for the commodities and arts of other coun- 
tries, has been diffufed amongft them. It 
would, therefore, bé impolitic to interrupt 
that reciprocal communication which fub- 
fifts between nations. This would be 
thamefully devoting ourfelves to become 
tributary to our neighbours, and to fuffer 
the balance to incline altogether in their 
favour. 


Our Indian commerce, without doubt, 


has created more new wants among us than 


real riches; but it would occafion great lofs 
to abandon that branch of foreign trade to 
other nations, who would not fail to profit 

E € | by 
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by it. Our fage legiflators are fo much” 
convinced of the truth of this obfervation, 
| that they have endeavoured to remove thofe 
refiraints which impeded its progrefs and 
profperity. They have abolifhed that check 
of exclufive privilege which vifibly ob- 
ftructed it; and delivered it from the op- 
preffion of an odious monopoly, which, in- 
ftead of being a national object, concerned 
only a few individuals, who ftudied more 
the increafe of their own private fortunes, 
than the good of their country. 

The defire of gain is the only thing 
which excites the induftry of the Euro- 
peans, in their commerce with the Chinefe, . 
fince they might live very well without 
their produdtions. Cuftoms, however, foon 
_ degenerate into wants, or at leaft into dif- 
agreeable privations, which are nearly 
fimilar. We with for fuperfluities ; ; and 
China, of all the Afiatic countries, is that 

which 
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which furnifhes them in the greateft abun- 
dance. An extenfive and profitable trade, 
proportioned to the wants of the inhabi- 
tants, may confequently be ‘carried on. 
there, when we have acquired juft notions 
refpecting the principal commodities which 


it produces. 


CHINESE Money. 


‘THOUGH there are in China rich 
mines of gold and filver, they are not al- 
lowed to be opened, for fear, no doubt, of | 
caufing too great a circulation of money. 
It is under this view of political and com- 
mercial intereft, that we ought to confider a 
prohibitory law, which proceeds, indeed, 
from the fpirit of the government ; but this 
reafon, too fubtle to be perceived by the 
people, is exhibited to them under a more 

Lez engaging © 
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engaging afpect, and as a fpecious motive of 
humanity : it is, as we are told, that the lives 
of the fubjects of the empire may not be fa- 


crificed. ‘Thefe valuable metals, therefore, 


being procured from other nations, the Chi 
nefe have introduced no other current money 
than caches, and halfpence. Of thefe there 
are two forts, one of brafs; and the other of 
copper. They are both mixed with toute- 
nag; but the alloy being much lefs in the 
halfpence, they are of more value. | 
Various Chinefe characters may be ob- 
ferved on thefe pieces. Thole at the top 
and bottom exprefs the name of the em- 
| peror in whofe reign they were coined ; 
and thofe on the fides fignify valuable cur- 
rent things, that is to fay, current money. 
There are fome bankers who carry on a 
traffic with them; but in bufinefs of this 
kind, the Europeans never have any con- 
cern. In China there is no current 


moneys 
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money, except thefe caches and halfpence. 
Payments are made only by weight ; and 
the Chinefe are often even obliged to clip 
gold and filver, in order to fettle their ac- 
counts, when they either pay or receive. 
The inftrument which they ufe for this 
purpofe, is called k/as-tien, in French 149- 
chine. 

Gold and filver, for the payment of large 
fums, is weighed in fcales ; and for thofe 
of from fifteen to twenty ¢ae/s, a {mall fteel- 
yard is employed. 

The Chinefe reckon by leang, tfien, tuén, 
_ y, and 4éo; in the room of which the 
Portuguefe have fubftituted the words vel, 


Mas, condorin, cache, and hau, 


1 Tael is equal to 10 Mas. 

1 Mas — 10 Condorins. 
« Condorin 10 Caches. 

1 Cache ——— 10 Haus. 


A tael is worth about an ounce of filver. 
ee 3 A hun- 


| 
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A binndréd taels make 750 ee livres, 


or about thirty-two pounds fterling. 
As money is not received in China but 


by weight, fpecie of every kind is taken, of 


whatever nature it may be; but the quality 


of it is carefully examined. This is called 


. hi-ynses and nou/fs-tok: the former of which 


reprefents our deniers for filver, and the lat- 


ter our carat for gold. 


The current finenefs of filver is ninety- 


four, to ich ftandard all coins, whe- 


ther above or below, are reduced... ‘The 


fineft filver is ninety-eight, and in trade 
pailes for an hundred. Hence it happens that 
a piece of filver,igilt, which is acknowledged 
to be of the finenefs of an hundred, sould 
be taken for,an hundred and two. | 
The piaftres of our colonies ie formerly 
taken at the rate of ninety-five, whereasthofe 
of Mexico were receivedonly at that of nine- 
ty-four ; but the Chinefe, the fhrewdeft of 


mankind in refpect to a knowledge of mo- 


ney 
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_ney and metals, having obferved the altera- 


tion found .in the former, and efpecially in 


thofe coined fince 1729, refufe to take 


‘them, at prefent, in exchange for gold, or 


in payment of merchandize. 


The French crown; of tli value of fix 


livres, was taken formerly at the rate of 


ninety-five ; but, at prefent, it is received 


only for eight mazorrs, according to its 


weight. 


The duties of the emperor, or of the 


cuftoms, are received only in fpecie at the 


ftandard of an hundred: for thefe duties 


‘there is a certain tarif. 


- The Europeans, who trade together in 


-their haus, or factories, generally value 


à Livres. Sols, 
The French Louis d'Or, at ' .° 24 o | 
The French Crown PEN Stas PR 
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Livres. Sols. 
The Dutch Florin - “2 4 
The Cruzado L = d Him ro 
The Pound Sterling - - 22 10 


Gold Ducats and Sequins according to their weight. 


GoLpD. 


THE Chinefe have gold of different os: 
but they never give it to firangers, except 
at the ftandard of ninety-three. The moft 
efteemed comes from Cochinchina. It 
has the form of {mall bars, and is of a greater 
degree of finenefs than common gold. It 
is fufhiciently diftinguifhed by the different 
figures imprinted on it; but it is not always 


free from adulteration. It fometimes hap- 


“pens that the mark fignifies the 704 to be 


ninety-three, when, in the infide, it is really 
only ninety-one. This fraud is commit- 
ted by putting the bar into the fire with 
brick-duft and falt. The gold then comes 

i ea | forth 
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forth from the fire purified on the outfide s_ 
and the Chinefe having imprinted a falfe 
mark on it, fell it for gold of a fuperior 


quality. Great attention, therefore, is ne- 


_ceflary to avoid deception in purchafing 


this article. 
The method employed by the Chinefe 
to afcertain the finenefs of gold, amd to 


euard agaïnft fraud, is as follows.—They 


put a piece of gold into a crucible, and 


purify it thoroughly, by making the alloy 
evaporate. This is done by means of a 
certain powder, which they throw into the 
crucible. A thick fmoke immediately arifes ; 
and the fame operation is renewed till the 


{moke ceafes, which fhews that the gold is 


perfetly pure. A fmall quantity of the 


liquid gold is then poured into a hole made 
on purpofe between two pieces of marble, 


where it aflumes the form of a {mall plate, 


an inch in length, three lines in breadth, 


and 


= 
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and of the taka Hindi of à fixpence £ bri the. 


plate they write, Pure gold. 


Among the metal which remains in the 
crucible, they throw a filver penny; and 
from this gold, diminifhed one penny in its 
finenefs, they form a fecond plate; upon 
which they write, Gold of ninety-nine. 


The like operation repeated a third time, 


gives them a third plate ; upon which they 


write, Gold of ninety-eight. 
Continuing, then, in this manner, they 
form as many plates as they choofe from a 


piece of gold, which decreafes always in fine- 


nefs proportionably to the filver mixed with 


it in the crucible. | 

Generally they have twenty or thirty of 
thefe plates, each with an infcription which 
exactly fhews its real finenefs or quality. 
They afterwards form a kind of bracelet of 
them; and the merchant, who purchafes 
sold, either in cakes or ingots, firft tries it 


by 
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by comparing it with his plates. He then — 


bruifes on a piece of black marble, a kind of 


bean, that leaves behind it an oily vifcous 
matter, upon which he rubs the gold; and 


by comparing the colour on the marble with 


. the plates of his bracelet, its refemblance to 


fome of them appears, which confequently 


determines the real value of the gold. By 
thefe means the Chinefe merchants avoid all 


deception. 


_ ,Gold at Canton is generally valued by 


the ftandard of an hundred taels: that is to 
fay, ten taels of gold, of the finenefs of nine- 


ty-three, is commonly equivalent to an hun- 


dred taels of filver; becaufe, in China, gold 


is fold, or rather exchanged, for filver. 


WEIGHTS. 


THE Chinefe weights are the prc, the - 
caty, and the fael, which are ufed allo by 
| the 
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the Europeans. The pic correfponds to 
our hundred weight ; the caty to our pound; 
and the ¢ae/ to our ounce. 

The zae/ of weight, as well as the éae/ of 
money; is divided ite Maz, condorin, and 
cache. The pic is valued at one hundred . 
and three French pounds, of eight ounces 
each ; and a hundred pics are equal to 650 
taels, 4 mas, © condorins 7. Chinefe weight. 
All grofs goods, fuch as tea, toutenag, &e. 
are weighed in balances with fcales like ours, | 
which are called #en-ping. For fmaller ar- 
ticles, a fteel-yard, named ten-gorge, is em- 
ployed ; and for thofe which are fill lefs, 
another fort, called ty-Leng. | 


MEASURES. 
THE Portuguefe, and, in ‘imitation of 
them, the other nations of Europe, give 


the 
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the name of cod to the Chinefe meafure. 
It contains one foot, eight inches, three 
lines ; and, therefore, it requires three cobs, 
one fixth, to make a French ell. The Chi- 
nefe foot is called chi, and is divided into 


ten inches. : 


ACCOMPTS. 


he Chinefe do not calculate with the 
pen, but with a board, having {mall wooden - 
balls ftrung upon it, at certain diftances, 
two of which are at the top, and five at the 
bottom. Each of thefe balls at the top is 
equal to five, and thofe at the bottom to 
one. When they have caft upa fum, they 
mark it on the board: when a fecond is 
caft up, it is immediately added to it, and 
generally without any error. This opera- 
tion is performed with the utmoft facility. 
The board ufed for this purpofe is called 
2 | - fouon- 


$ 


#4 
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foiton-pan, or board for reckoning. The names 
which the Chinefe give to their cyphers, and 
_ the Manner in which they exprefs sch are 


as follows: : 


= i 7 = Ce 


2 cule * ” Æ 
Re Dee 
giec == = ant 
5 ou = = ~ + 
MERCHANDIZE. 
TEA. 


TEA grows on a fmall fhrub, the leaves 
of which are eolle€ted twice or thrice every 
year. Thofe who collec the leaves three 
times a~year, begin at the new moon which 
precedes the vernal equinox, whether it falls 
in the end of February, or the beginning of 
March. At that period moft of the leaves 


are perfectly green, and hardly fully ex- 
panded : 
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_ panded: bud thefe fmall and tender leaves 
are accounted the beft of all; they are fcarce, 
and exceedingly dear. 

The fecond crop, or the firft for thofe 
_ who collect the leaves only twice a-year, is 
gathered about the end of March, or the be- 
ginning of April. Part of the leaves have 
then attained to maturity ; and though the 
other part have acquired only half their fize, 
they are both collected without any diftinc- 
tion. | | | 

The third, or the fecond for fome, and 
laft crop, is more abundant, and is colleéted 
about the end of April, or the beginning of | 

May, when the leaves have attained to their 
pall growth, either in fize or number. There 
are fome people who negle& the two firft — 
crops, and who confine themfelves’ entirely 
to this; the leaves of which are feleCted with 


great care, and diftributed into clafles ac- 


- cording to their fize and goodnefs. Tea 


ought — 
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ought to be rejeted as of a bad quality, 
when old, and as it were withered leaves 
are found amoneft it : which may be eafily 
known, by infufing a little of it in water ; 
for then the leaves dilate, and return to their 
natural ftate. - 7 | 

The leaves of the tea fhrub are oblong, 
fharp-pointed, indented on the edges; and 
of a very beautiful green colour. ‘The flower 
is compofed of five white petals difpofed in 
the form of a rofe, and is fucceeded by a 
pod of the fize of a filberd, containing two 
or three {mall green feeds, which are wrin- 
kled, and have a difagreeable tafte. Its root 
is fibrous, and fpreads itfelf out near the fu- 
perficies of the ground. 

This fhrub grows equally well 1 in a rich 
as in a poor foil. It is to be found all over 
China ; but there are certain places where 
the tea is of a better quality than in others. 


Some people give the preference to the tea’ 


of 


: 
eR. EEE “ 
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of Japan,, but we have reafon to doubt 
whether there is any real difference. 

The manner of preparing tea is very fim- 
ple: when the leaves are collected, they are 
expofed to the fteam of boiling water, in 
order to foften them; and they are then 
{pread out upon metal plates, placed over a 
moderate fire, where they acquire that fhri- 
 velled appearance which they have when 
brought to Europe. 

In China there are only two kinds of the 
tea-fhrub; but the Chinefe, by their induftry, 
have confiderably multiplied each of them. 
If there are therefore large quantities of tea 
in that country which is exceflively dear, 
there is fome alfo very common, and fold at 
a low rate. The Chinefe, however, ate very 
fond of good tea, and take as much pains 
to procure it of an excellent quality, as the 


Europeans do to procure excellent wine. 


EF £ BOHEA 
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BoHea TEA. 


THE Chinefe name of this tea is vow-y- 
#cha, that is to fay, tea of the kind called 
vou-y, It takes its name from a mountain 
in the province of Fokien. 

There are three kinds of this tea; the 
firft of which, called common bohea, grows 
at the bottom of the mountain; the fecond, 
called cong-fou, or camphou, grows at the 
top; and the third, named /aot-chaon™, 
orows in the middle. 

Cong-fou-icha means bohea tea better pre- 
pared, and faot-chaon fignifies quinteflence. 
The latter is thus named, either becaufe 
rowing on the middle of the mountain, 
and being fheltered from the injuries of the 


weather, it acquires a greater degree of fine- 


* The names of the laft two kinds are in England 


corrupted into congo and fouchong. 


nefs 


ue 
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ñefs than the reft ; or becaufe none of the 
leaves ate gathered, except fuch as are full 
and juicy. 
The faot-chaon tea fold to the Europeans, 
is nothing, therefore, but cong-fou tea of a 
fuperior quality. The three fhrubs diftin- 
guifhed by the above names, are in every 
tefpect the fame; and the only difference of 
‘the tea confifts in the manner of preparing 
Lit | 
Bohea teas, in general, ought to be dry, 
and heavy in the hand: this is a fign that 
the leaves have been full and juicy. ‘When 
infufed, they ought to communicate to the 
water a yellow colour, inclining a little to 
green, which indicates that they are frefh, 
for old tea produces a red colour. Care 
mutt be taken, above all, to avoid red leaves, © 
and to choofe fuch as are large and entire. 
This alfo is a fign of frefhnefs ; for the 
longer tea is kept, the more it is fhaken, 
Fp + which 
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which breaks the leaves, and mixes them 
witha great deal of duft. It fometimes hap- 


pens, however, that the tea-duft is owing to 


the manner in which it is put into the box, 
as the Chinefe tread upon it with their feet, 
to make it hold a larger quantity. ‘The 
leaves of the cong-fou and fast-chaon teas * 
ought to have a beautiful black fhining tint, ¥ 
to be large and weighty, and to communi- i 
cate to water a very bright colour, and à ; 
mild tafte. | 
The pekao is a particular kind of tea-fhrub, 
the leaves of which are ail black on the one — À 
fide, and all white on the other. As the 
real pekao tea is very fcarce and dear, even 
in thofe places where it grows, the Chinefe, 
who ftudy the art of adulterating their teas 
in general, take care, when this valuable fort 
is sean: to put into ita great many more 
“black than white leaves: ‘They adulterate 
it likewile, by mixing with it fome of the 


* {mall 
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finall half-grown leaves, as yet white, which 
grow on the top of the common bohea tea- 
tree. This changes the quality of the fe- 
kao; for thefe leaves being fcarcely formed, 


can have very little fap or flavour. 


GREEN TEA. 


GREEN Teas do not grow in the fame. 
places asthe Bohea tea. They are brought 
from the province of Nankin, and are dif 
_tinguifhed into three forts. The firft is 
known under the name of /onglo tea, but 
oftener under that of green toukay; the fe- 
cond is called zx tea, and the third hayfluen 
' tea. There are alfo fome other kinds; but 
the greater part of them are unknown, or 
of little importance to foreigners. The /onglo 
and bayfuen teas come from the fame fhrub. 

E42 Their 
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Their only difference is in the manner of 
their being prepared. 

Bin tea grows on a different fhrub, the 
leaves of which are thicker and larger than 
thofe of other kinds. | | 

All thefe teas ought to have a green 
leaden tint: the older they are, the leaves 
become more yellow, which is a very great 
fault. They ought alfo to havea burnt or 


fcorched fmell, not too ftrong, but agreeable : 


for when they have been long kept, they 


have a fifhy fmell, fomewhat like that of 
pilchards. The French wifh to find in 
green teas, and particularly in fomglo, and 
imperial, an odour fimilar to that of foap. 
In thefe different kinds of tea which I 
have mentioned, there is a particular dif. 


tinction to be made, as they are generally 


claffed into one, two, or three kinds, accord- 


ing to the periods at which they were ga- 
thered. 
TEA 
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TEA IN BALLS. 


-IN China there is a kind of tea called 
poncul-tcha, to which the Europeans give 
the name of tea in balls. It is procured 
from the province of Fle-tchien, or Yunnan, 
and is acompofition or mixture of different 
teas formed into balls. When it is ufed, a 
{mall quantity of it is cut off, and fuffered to 
infufe a much longer time than common 
tea, It is not agreeable to the tafte, but it 
has the peculiar virtue of curing diforders 
of the breaft, and facilitating digeftion. Some 
of this tea is brought alfo from Siangyang, 
a town in the province of Houguang, but it 
is inferior in quality to the former. The 
latter may be eafily known, by apply- 
ing it to the mouth, and breathing ftrongly 
upon it; if it is penetrated by the breath, it 
is accounted genuine. ‘The older the pon- 


Ff 4 7 * cul-tcha 


CR 
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cul-icha is, the more it is in requeft; it is 


even pretended, that it has been kept in fome 


_ families, with aftonifhing precautions, for 


more than a century : but this is an affair of 


tafte, abfolutely foreign to commerce. 


x 


CHINA INK. 


THIS is a compofition of fifh-glue, ox: 
gall, and lamp-black. When in a liquid 
ftate, it is poured into {mall wooden moulds, 
where it is fuffered to harden. 

The Chinefe confider it as an excellent 
remedy for fpitting of blood. They keep 


fome of it} therefore, often in their mouths, 


as the Europeans do lozenges. The beft is 


made at Tcienien, a city of the province of 
Nankin, fituated on the Kvang, or blue 
river. That of the fineft quality is dry, hard, 
black, and fhining. ln osAban egal 
a a | 


aes 


. 
GALEGA. 
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GALEGA. 


THERE are two kinds of galega, The 
frft, and the largeft, is a thick, heavy plant, 
covered with a hard, reddifh bark, whitifh 
in the infide, and ofa fharp, bitter taie. Its 


flower is like that of peafe, without fmell, 


and fometimes of a blue, and fometimes of 
a white colour. It gives an agreeable tafte 
to vinegar, and is accounted a fpecific in dif- 
orders of the breaft. 

The fecond fort is a hard root, of the fize 
of the little finger, reddifh within and with- 
out, and of a fironger and more aromatic 
tafte than the former. The plant which 
rifes from it, has the form of a {mall tree, 
bearing leaves like thofe of the myrtle. It 
ought to be chofen frefh, juicy, of a high 
colour, compact, odoriferous, and with a 
fharp aromatic tafte. The Chinefe cut it 


# 


into 
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into pieces of the fize of a filbert, in order 


that they may be dried and tranfported with 
more eafe, They confider it as an excel- 
lent antidote. Thefe two kinds of galega 
are cultivated in the province of Xan/y, 
and the merchants of the city of Tayven 


carry on a trade in them, 


GAMBOGE. 


THIS is a refinous gummy juice, of a 
yellow colour, extracted drop by drop on 
incifion, from a prickly fhrub, which rifes 
to a confiderable height, and climbs round 
other trees like ivy. The beft kind is brit- 


tle, hard, high-coloured, of an infipid.tafte 


at firft, and then fharpifh, inflammable, and 
capable of being, in a great meafure, dif- 
folved in fpirits of wine. This gum, which 


6 16 
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$s ufed in medicine, is procured from Sigam, — 
a village in the province of Kiangs:. Some 
people prefer the gamboge of Siam to that 
ef China, oe 


Gym Lac. 


THIS gum, employed in the compofition 
of Spanifh wax, ought to be chofen in bright 
tranfparent leaves. It is brought from Qyan- 
ton, jn the province of Queicheu ; but it 1s 


much inferior to that of Bengal. 


CuRCUMA. 


THE curcuma is aplant,the root of which 
is hard, of a yellowith colour, both within 
and without, and approaches near to that of 

gingers 
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ginger. It bears a purple flower ; its fruit 
is covered with briftles, like the Indian cheft- 
nut; and its feeds, which are as round as 
peafe, are good to eat. They are boiled 
with meat, and mixed alfo with rice, and 
different kinds of ragouts. This plant is. 
ufed likewife in medicine; and it produces 
a fine faffron-coloured dye. It ought to be 
chofen frefh, heavy, compa, juicy, and of 
a EE yellow colour. ‘The beft comes 


from Carfung, in the province of Honan. 


, QUICKSILVER. 


THIS fluid, heavy mineral, which pene- 
trates gold and filver, is a natural produc- 
tion of feveral parts of China and the Eaft- 
Indies. It is generally found in the moun-. 
tains, covered with a kind of {oft ftones, as 
white as chalk. It is remarked, that the 


plants 
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plants which grow upon thefe mountains 
are greener and taller than any where elfe ; 
but the trees feldom produce fruit. When 
a thick mift, or vapour, which does not 
afcend very high, is feen to arife from the 
mountain, it is a certain fign that there is a 
mine of quickfilver below. The richeft 
mines are thofe fituated towards the north : 
they are always furrounded by water, which 
muft be evacuated before they are worked. 
It is feldom poffible to get quickfilver pure 
from the mine, as it is found mixed with 
earth, or reduced to natural cinnabar, that 
is to fay, mercury combined with fulphur. 
If the mercury is mixed only with a {mall 
quantity of earth, it is {trained through a 
fhamoy fkin, on which the earth remains 
alone ; but when it is in the form of native 
cinnabar, it muft be extraéted by means of 
iron and fire. The iron ferves to detach 
the fulphureous acid which confined the 


mercury 3: 
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mercury ; and the fire gives the mercury afi. 


opportunity of fhooting in a receiver filled 
with water, which is neceflary, that it may 
condenfe, by the coolnefs it finds when it 
rifes from the fire. 

This mineral fubftance, being compofed 
of fmall globules, always difunited, is the 
more difficult to be fixed and retained 
when it is prefled. It remains, however, 
motionlefs, when fuffered to fettle in one 
place; yet the old Eaft India Company 
gave over carrying any of it in their vef- 
fels, for fear of accidents. It was brought 
home by the commanders of private fhips, 
who were lefs timid, and without any in- 
convenience, after ufing proper precautions. 
The advantage they derived from this arti- 
cle, ought to encourage us to imitate them, 
provided we do not neglect the neceflary 


prefervatives. 


CINn- 
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CINNABAR: 


THERE are two forts of cinnabar: one 
natural, which is found perfectly formed in 
_the bowels of the earth, as defcribed in the 
preceding article; and the other artificial, © 
_ which confifts of three parts of crude mer- 
cury, and one of fulphur, mixed and fubli- 
mated together. The latter pounded a long 
time on a piece of porphyry, may be reduced 
to a very fine powder, called vermilion, 
which is one of the moft beautiful red co- 
lours we have. It is ufed for rendering 
Spanifh wax red. Fine cinnabar ought to 


be of a bright red colour. 


BorAX. 


THIS is a falt, proper for accelerating 
the fufion of metals. It mutt be chofen 
as 
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as white and eryftalline as poffible. It isg 
generally, in pieces as broad as the hand, 
and from one- to two inches in thick- 
nefs, when it has not been broken. One 
mut not, however,be too nice in having ifn 
always in large mafles: were they no bigger Ï 


than an egg, it is a matter of no confes 


quence, provided they are white and pures — 


The borax procured from Surat, is much ine 


ferior to that of. China. 


RHUBARB. 


THIS ‘is a large root, which grows in 
low, cold, moift places, in the provinces of 
Houquang and Leaotons. Ts leaves are 
broad, of a dark green colour, and have an 
acid and agreeable tafte. When the root is 
taken from the earth, its outer bark is fcraped. _ 
off, as well as the thin yellow membrane 

5 oie which’ 
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which is below; it is then perforated, and 
filed on a ftring, in order that it may be 
~ fufpended in the open air, or dried in the 
fhade, ‘The largeft pieces are not the beft, 
becaufe the furface of them only becomes 
dry. Rhubarb ought to be chofen in pieces 
of a moderate fize, two inches at moft in 
“thicknefs ; flat, hard, and heavy ; frefh, 
fmooth on the outfide, and of a faffron and 
nutmeg colour; veined in the heart, and | 
having a bitter tafte, and an aromatic fmell, | 
The excellence of this plant as a remedy, is 
well known: it produces alfo, a yellow die, 
which makes it at all times an article of great 


confumption. 


Cuina Roots | 

THIS plant, called fmlax China, has a - 

. xoot as large as a child’s hand. It is 
ae Gg twifted, 
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twifted, full of knots, reddifh on the outfide, 
of a fleth colour in the heart, and deftitute 
of fmell. It fends forth thorny ftalks, which 
are of a creeping nature, and which climb 


around fuch frees as grow in its neighbour- 


hood. It muft be chofen full, heavy, and 
compact ; of a reddifh colour, and free 
from rottennefs: for it is much fabje&t to 
be gnawed by worms. It is employed with 
fuccefs as a medicine, in the province of | 
Onayf, where it abounds. The Chinefe 
ufe it for food, inftead of rice ; and this con- 


tributes not a little to render them lulty. 


en i ES IL 
Musk. 


THIS %s a kind of bilious, fermented, 
eurdled, and almoft corrupted blood, taken 


L = 
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from a bag under the belly of a fpecies of @ 
roe-buck, the hair of which is dry, brown, | à 


and | 
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and brittle. When the animal is killed, 
this bag is cut off; and the curdled blood 
being feparated from it, is hung up to dry 
in the fun. In this fituation it is foon con- 
verted into a light fubftance, almoft in pow- 
der, and of a brown colour,which is again 
put into the bag for the fake of tranfporta- 
tion, Thefe animals are caught in the be- 
— ginning of fummer, becaufe, having been 
“halfftarved during winter, on account of 
the fnow, which lies very deep on the 
eround, their blood is heated, and in a ftate 
_of fermentation. 
~ Mufk ought to be chofen very dry, and 
in bags of the fize of an egg, thin, having a 
firong fmell, and well covered with hair, 
which fhould be of a brown colour. It is 
_ neceflary to obferve carefully, that the bags 
have not been opened, and again fewed up ; 
‘and that no {mall ftones, or bits of lead, have 
been put into them, which is a trick very 

Gg 2 common 
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common among the Chinefe. If one is 
obliged to keep the mufk feparate from the 
bag, it ought to be preferved in a leaden 
box, in order that the coolnefs of the metal 
may prevent it from becoming dry, and con- 


tracting a bad fmell. | 


re NU TR remet entnoene a 


TOUTENAG. 


THIS is a white, metallic alloy, made of 
tin and bifmuth; hard, compaét, and heavy: 
The beft, which is in cakes, is very fonorous 
when ftruck, and pure and brilliant when 
broken. The emperor of China, alone, has 
the right of felling to his cures gold, 
quickfilver, and toutenag. : 


| MOTHER 
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MoTHER OF PEARL. 


THIS article confifts of large thick oyfter- 
_ fhells, of a grey colour on the outfide, and 
fmooth and filvery within, They have in- 
ternally the fame beauty and fplendor as 
thofe pearls which are commonly found in 
. them. | Jar i | 
The Chinefe do not procure thefe fhells 
in their own country, but from Cochin- 
china and Camboja. They manufacture 
all kinds of toys of them; and ufe them 
alfo inftead of window-glafs, as they admit 
almoft as much light as fome of our glafs in 
_ Europe. They employ them, likewife, in 
making lime; not for building, becaufe it _ 
is not fo ftrong a cement as that made of 
ftone ; but for plafter and ftucco, as it is 
much finer and whiter. Mother of pearl 
ought to be chofen of a beautiful white co- 
: G g3 lour, 
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lour, thick and fmooth, and, above all, free 


from yellow or grey {pots and veins. 


VARNISH, 


THE Chinefe varnifh is a compofition of 4 
a vifcous liquor extracted from different : 
‘fhrubs and {mall reddifh worms, about the 
fize of the filk-worm. After thefe worms 
have been boiled in water, the furface of it 
appears covered with a kind -of cily fub- 
fiance, which is carefully collected, and 
which immediately fixes and becomes hard : 
but it may be foftened by heat, when it is 
neceflary to ufe it. This fecond kind of 
varnifh is much fuperior to the firft. 

There is, however, a third kind, which 
is of a ftill better quality, and in much 
greater requeft. It is made of a kind of 
gum called cie, which, in famimer, diftils 


. from 
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from certain trees under the form of the 
tears of the turpentine tree. The yellow. 
is the beft; that which is black is indiffe- 
rent. 

The cie, when frefh and moift, exhales a 
malignant vapour, which occafions palenefs 
and prodigious fwelling in the faces of thofe 
who colleë it for the firft time. ‘This ma- 
lady cannot be cured but by rubbing the 
part affected with the afhes of burned fea- 
thers. Without this remedy the diforder 
sncreafes, a fever enfues, and the patient 
_ is expofed to great danger. ee 

Works to which this varnifh is applied 
do not dry except in a very moift place, 
which requires time; but when they are 
once dry, they remain always in the fame 
ftate, and never alter. Articles which are 
well varnifhed, receive feven coats of varnifh, 
one of which is never laid upon another 
until the former is perfectly dry. Hence — 

Gga | it 
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it happens that the varnith of thofe pieces 
_ of furniture manufactured at Canton, which 
being made a hafte, according as they are 
ordered, and have not had time to dry, re- 
tains a difagreeable odour, not obferved in 
thofe of Nankin, which are in the greateft 
_requeft, next to thofe of Japan. The bril- 
liancy peculiar to the Nankin varnifh is 
given to it by polifhing, and by infinuating 
into the pores of the wood a kind of pow- 
der, which incorporates with it, and. pro- 
duces that luftre fo much admired. | 
Great care ought to be taken that the 
différent coats are laid on evenly and 
{moothly, without blifters, and that the 


figures are well executed, 
CINNAMON, 


THIS odoriferous bark, the beft of which 
is, without doubt, that of the ifland of 
ae Ceylon, 
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Ceylon, is found alfo in China. The Chi- 
nefe cinnamon is of a fuperior quality to. 
that of Cochin, and may be procured at a 
moderate price. This bark ought to be 
chofen thin, of a beautiful brown colour 
like that of Spanith fnuff, and of a very 
fharp tafte. Cinnamon of the firft quality 
is in great requeft, : | 
One may procure likewife in China ftar- 
anifefeed, which ought to be chofen frefh, 
and of a fine odour, as well as cardamum, 
equal in goodnefs to that of the Malabar 
coat, The pods ought to be of a triangular 
‘form, having the feeds in the infide brown, 
and of a fharp, aromatic tafte ; and the mem- 
brane which inclofes them ought to be odo- 
riferous, and of a bright yellow colour. 
The neweft is the belt. | 


GINSENG, 
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GINSENG. 


THIS oriental plant, fo much celebrated, 
grows in the mountains of Tartary, which 
border on certain provinces of the Chinefe 


empire. Its ftem, which is as thick as that 


of wheat, and about a foot in height, bears: 


at firft red buttons, which expand each into 
fix white leaves like thofe of the violet. 
This knotty root has almoft the figure of 
the mandragora ; but it is fmaller, tranfpa- 
rent, and interfperfed with {mall black 


veins, which form two or three branches. 


It has a fweet tafte, with a flight mixture of 


bitternefs; and is of an aromatic fmell, 
which is far from being difagreeable. This 
root, in order that it may be preferved, is 
dried, and then it becomes red on the out- 
fide, and yellowifh within. It is fold ata 
high price, efpecially when it is of a good 

| quality. 
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quality, Thofe kinds which are brown and 
grey are much inferior to the other. 
Worms fometimes get into the ginfeng, 
and gnaw it, which would render it unfit © 
for fale, were it not for the cunning of the 
Chinefe, who have the patience to fill up 
the holes with a yellow powder which has 
a great refemblance to the colour of the 
root, They infinuate this powder into the 
{mall eyes of the plant, with fo much art, 
that one muit be a great conoifleur to avoid 
being deceived. The Chinefe themfelves, 
however, are fometimes dupes, in their turn, 
to the fraud of fome European merchants, 
who mix with their oriental ginfeng a cer- 
tain quantity of that of Canada, which is | 
far inferior in value. It is deficient not 
| only in colour, fmell, and tranfparency, but 
alfo in its virtue and properties. Notwith- 
‘fianding the high idea entertained of this 
plant, the trials à made of it in Europe never 
corres 
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correfponded with the wonders afcribed to 
it by the Chinefe. : 

_ The immoderate ufe of ginfeng would 
foon bring on death. The rich are con- 
tented with taking, in the morning, a {mall 
quantity of it, equal in weight to about a 
grain of corn, When taken in {mall doles, 
either infnfed or i in powder, it 1s falutary 
_ for old men, and thofe who are exhaufted 

by excefles : but it 1S prejudicial to young 

people, and ta thofe who are of a warm 
temperament, The ftrength and virtue of | 
this root is fo great, that the fame dofe of it 
will ferve twice for infufion without any 
addition, 

The beft ginfeng ought to be frefh, heavy, © 
of a ftrong fmell, and free from caries and 
Yworm-holes. The Chinefe name of it fig- | 


nifies rc/émblance to rhe thighs of a Mane 


NANKIN 
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-_NANKIN SIEK. 


THIS filk is the moft efteemed on ace 
count of its clearnefs and whitenefs. When 
it does not poflefs thele two qualities, it 
ought to be rejected. Care ought to be 
taken alfo, that in the fkains there be no 
bad filk in large flocks, which ferve to in- 
creafe its weight ; and not to purchafe it till 
it has been well dried, and expofed to the 
air, in order to guard againft the deception 
of the Chinefe, who often keep it fhut up 
in moift places. : 


- SILK STUFFS. 


SILK ftuffs of a good Balin ees to 
have fine borders, and to be clofely woven, 
very foft, fmooth, and bright. To judge 

of 


_ 
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of the goodnefs of a piece of filk, one muft 
not be directed by the weight ; becaufe the 


‘more Canton filk, which is a hard kind 


of an inferior quality; has been employed 
in manufaCturing it, the more it will weigh. 
Stuffs made of that filk do not take the die 
well, efpecially green and blue colours; and 
they are always hard and ftiff to the touch. 
The goodnefs of a piece of fattin or damafk 
may be known by its being foft, fmooth, 
and even. If made of coarfe filk, it will be 
rough and uneven. | 

The woof of the ftuffs manufactured at 
Canton is made of coarfe filk, which ren- 


ders them very inferior to thofe of Nankin, 


where the materials are finer, and where _ 


the workmen are more {kilful, becaufe 
they fupply furniture for the emperors — 
palace. 3 

The principal filk ftuffs brought from | 
China are, Plain pekins of from 11 > to 12 


ells by :. 
2 Luftrings, 
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 Luftrings, of 12 ells by from : to 2, and 
of 14 ells by the fame. 
_ Plain gourgourans, of 13 ells by 3, and 
of 14 ells by + 
Plain spt of 14 ells by : co and nears 
ly à. 
Double ditto of 14 ells. 
Pekin handkerchiefs, twenty in a piece. 
Plain, embroidered, and brocaded fattins, 
of from 112t0 12 ells by £. | | 
Plain and painted gauzes, fingle or double. 
Lampafes for drefles, of 12 ells by i. 
Ditto for furniture, of from 212 to 22 ells 
by 3. 
Painted pekins for drefles, of from 11 3t0 » 
22 ells by + | 
Yellow nankeens; firtt, fecond, and third 
kinds. 
White ditto, firft and fecond kinds. 
“White nankeen cloth, in pieces of twenty~ 
feven ells. 
PORCELAIN. 


_ people in Europe to ufe it. 
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PORCELAIN. 

WE are not informed who was the ins 
ventor of porcelain, nor to what chance or 
experiments we are indebted for that difco- 
very. It is, however, probable, according’ 
to fome of the Chinefe annals, that porcelain 
was ufed in Ghina before the year 424 of 
the Chriftian æra. Since that period it has 
been gradually brought to a degree of per 
fection, which ‘chines the moft opulent 
- Formerly the manufacturers of porcelain 
refided in the cities Feon-leang, Kinte-ching, | 
and j20-{cheou, in the province of Kzanpfi. 
The works which were made there, and 
tranfported to forcign kingdoms, had no 
other name than valuable jewels of jao+ 
tcheou and Kinte-ching. Porcelain was after- 
wards manufaCured in other places ; but it 
is very different both in colour and finenefs. 


Strangers 
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Strangers may, without any difficulty, dif- 
tinguifh that which is made in the provinces 
of Canton and Fokien. It is of a coarfe 
white colour, without brightnefs, and with- 
out any mixture of thofe delicate tints which 
are peculiar to the porcelain of Kinte-ching. 
The latter is unqueftionably the fineft known; 
and is even purchafed by the Japanefe them- 
felves. 7 | 
The Europeans procure almoft all their 
porcelain from Canton, except that which 
is ordered: for the Chinefe merchants fend 
models to Kinte-ching to have various atti- 
cles manufaGtured in the fame manner ; 
but it often happens that the workmen, 
being fure of a ready fale for their own 
patterns, neglect thefe works, and do not 
give themfelves the trouble to correct any 
faults which may be in the materials or the 
workmanfhip. One ought never to give 
commiffions of that kind but to merchants 
ich of 
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of eftablifhed probity and reputation, who 


may be interefted in caufing them to be well 
executed upon the fpot. Befides this, there 
_is another inconvenience in thefe commif- 
fioned works. Being all made according to 
new models, in which it is difficult to fuc- 


ceed, if they have even a few imperfections, 


they are rejected by the Europeans, who | 


will purchafe nothing but what Is thorough- 


ly finifhed. They remain therefore in the 


hands of the manufaurers, who not being 


able to difpofe of them to the Chinele, be- 


| caufe they are not agreeable to their tafte, 


lay upon the pieces they fell an additional 


price, in order to make up for the lois they 
fuftain by thofe which are returned. ” 

Nothing is more certain than that the 
difficulty of imitating models fent from 
Europe, is one of thofe caufes which aug- 
ment the price of porcelain when ordered ; 
for we muft not believe that the workmen 


can 
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can copy every pattern indifcriminately 
which is fent to them from foreign nations. 
There are fome really impra@icable in 
China; though, at the fame time, the Chi- 
nefe can execute fome furprifing works, 
which we, in our turn, confider as impot 
Pepe 

Several people imagine, that porcelain ac- 
quires a fuperior degree of perfeétion when 
it has been buried in the earth. This, how- 
ever; is a falfe idea, which the Chinefe ridi- 
cule. The hiftory of Kinte-ching, fpeak- 
ing of the beautiful porcelain of old times, 
informs us, that it was in fo much requeft, 
that fcarcely were the furnaces opened whe 
the merchants difputed who thould have it, 
which certainly does not imply that it was 
buried inthe earth. It 1s very true, that in 
digging up ruins, or in clearing old neg. 
leéted wells, fome very beautiful pieces of 


porcelain are now and then found, which 
Hh 2 | have 
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have been hid during the time of war or 
revolutions ; but thefe pieces are beautiful 
merely becaufe the owners of them thought 
lof concealing only the. moft valuable, with 
a view of finding them again when the 
troubles were over. If they are highly 
valued, it is not on account of their having 
acquired any fuperior quality in the bofom 
of the earth, but becaufe their ancient 
beauty is preferved. ‘There are fome con- 
noiffeurs alfo in China, who give a high 
price for the moft trifling utenfils employed 
by their emperors in remote ages, All 
the change made in porcelain by lying long | 
in the earth, refpeCts its tints and colouring. 
This mark of antiquity is obferved alfo in 
marble andivory ; but fooner than in porce- 
lain, the varnifh and enamel of which retard 
the progrefs of moifture. à 

A method has been lately difcovered of 
imitating the ancient porcelain, or at leaft 


y | that 


# 
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that of confiderabte antiquity. Pieces of 
this kind are generally very thick and hea- 
vy. They are fr dipped in common 
mixed with yellow oil, which gives them, © 
when baked, a fea-green colour: they are. 
then baked a fecond time, in a very fat 
kind of liquor made from capons and other 
meat, after which they are put into a dirty 
fewer for two or three months; and at 
the end of that time they refemble porcelain 
made three or four hundred years ago, 
which was the period when pieces of that 
colour and thicknefs were efteemed by the 
Chinefe. ‘Thefe falfe antiques refemble the 
real alfo, in not refounding when ftruck, 
and in producing no humming noïfe when 
applied to the ear. | 

The, Chinefe are remarkably fond of 
thofe glafs and cryftal wares which are 
brought to them from Europe. Porcelain, 
however, is preferable ; for it has a certain 


kind 


8, 
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kind of fplendour as well as glafs ; and if it 
is lefs tranfparent, it is alfo lefs brittle. It 


likewife bears warm liquors; and one may | 


hold it in the hand with boiling tea, which 
could not be done with a filver cup of the 
fame figure and thicknefs. 

- The Chinefe fucceed extremely well in 
forming grotefque figures and animals of 


porcelain. This kind of china is commonly 


called 7/cky. 


Such, in general, are the principal ob- 


jects which might be procured from this 
vaft empire, with the hope of certain gain. 
I {hall therefore now fay a few words re- 
fpedting certain A fiatic articles which might 
be carried to China, and fold there with 
confiderable profit. © 


Aphrodifiacs and reftoratives are in 


Ch 
hg 


great requeft among the Chinefe. They | 


are, above all, fond of a kind of birds 


nefts, found on the rocks near the fea-coaf, 


ae 


and : 


ae 
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and made by a fpecies of {mall fwallows, of 
the fry of fifh and a vifcous foam which 


the fun afterwards hardens. ‘Their price is 


in proportion to their quality. ‘The ifland 


of Java furnifhes the beft : the white are 
moft efteemed. — 

The Chinefe fet a great value, alfo, on 
the fins of the fhark, the fea priapus, crabs, 
fago, tripam, and a certain kind of Molucca 
beans defcribed by Rumphius. 

Sago is the pith of a palm of the fame 
name found in the ifland of Timor. ‘Tri 
pam isa {mall fpongy plant withoutroots, and 
refembling a mufhroom. ‘The rounder and 


blacker it is, it is fo much the more perfe&. 


: It is very common at the ifland of Celebes. 


As the moft exquilite food appears in- 
fipid to. the Chinefe, and as every thing they 
eat oe to be heightened by feafoning, 
they confume large quantities of fpiceries, 


fuch as cloves, nutmegs, and pepper. 


3 We The 
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The beft cloves are procured at the ifland 
of Amboyna. They ought to be full, juicy, | 
heavy, of a ftrong odour, and hot aromatic 
tafte, and to leave a flight oil on the fingers. _ 

The nutmegs and mace of the ifland of 
Banda are the moft efteemed. They ought 
_to be chofen frefh, round, heavy, of a ftrong — 
{mell and tafte, fomewhat bitterifh, and with 
‘an oily juice. 

Benjamin and opium, fandal wood, am- — 
bergris, camphire of Sumatra, and Socotrine 
aloes may alfo be darrted to China "Fe, 
latter article, which grows in the ifland of 
Socotora, near the Red Sea, ought to.be 
bright and tranfparent, to have a tawny 


colour, with a bitter aromatic tafte, and to 


be almoft deftitute of fmell. 
Benjamin may be procured at Bantam. 


This aromatic cum 1s commonly fold in 


boxes of one or two hundred weight each. 


It ought to be chofen with a ftrong fmell, 


4° and 
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and marbled in different places, in the in- 
fide with white. | 

The Bengal opium is preferable to any 
other. It is the infpiflated juice of poppies, 
formed into finall cakes. It ought to be 
fomewhat foft, of a brownifh colour and 
ftrong fetid fmell, and to yield to the 
finger when prefled. That which is dry, 
friable, burnt, and mixed with earth, is of 
a bad quality. | 

Sandal wood ought to be heavy, to have 
a {weet fmell, no pith, and to be of a beau- 
tiful flefh colour in the infide. 

Ambergris is found on the fea-coaft, in 
many parts of India. This refinous, fpongy, 
and. inflammable fubftance is reckoned to 
_ be of a good quality when it is of a cinder- 
. ghey colour, and has, a fine fimell, The 
males are of different forms; but generally 
they are flat, of the fize of the hand, and | 
confift of different coats, or leaves, two or 


[i three 
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three lines in'thicknefs; fo that ten or twelve 
leaves, laid one upon another, form at leaft 
the thicknefs of two or three inches. ‘The 
bills. of paroquets are fometimes found in 
them, which is a certain fign that they are 
of a good quality. 

I fhall terminate this article with fome 
remarks on the trade which might be eafily 
carried on ‘at Timor, fituated to the fouth 
of the Moluccas, and to the eaft of Java. 
‘The articles which will find the readieft fale 
there, are fufees, gun-flints, powder and ball, 
piftols, fabres, iron in bars, common toys, 
cloth of different colours, filver bracelets, 
coarfe handkerchiefs, and Indian cotton 
ftuffs, a little opium, and Spanifh or Ma- 
deira wine of a rough flavour. 

In return, one might procure rice, falt- 
petre, tortoife-thell, wax, fandal, and fapan 
wood, and even a little gold. Large quan- 
tities of cadiang, a kind of {mall beans, which 

the 
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‘the Dutch give to their failors, may be alfo 
procured here. 

I fhall pafs over in flencd a branch of 
commerce which humanity, reafon, and 
philofophy have fhewn to be odious ; with- 
out, however, having been able to triumph 
over prejudices, habitude, and the felf-in- 
tereftednefs of a few individuals. When 
fhail we have the happinefs not to be ac- 


‘ guainted with flavery in our colonies ? 


THE END. 


a 


